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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  l<nowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


A  radio  talk  "ty  Waison  Salis'b^ar;^,  Frpvidence  Coimtj'--,.  Rhode  Island, 
delivered  over  the  j^arm  and  Home  Hour  network  of  ^5  stations  associated  with 
the  national  Broadcasting  Goinpany ,  Satyrda^'" ,  Jan-aarj^  -3  >  19-30. 


ivhen  starting  m;'-  career  in  the  U-H  Cluo  work  in  1926  I  little  realized 
the  opportimities  there  were  open  .X.Dr;;  aig''?;One -wlia:  had  aniDitipn- enc-ogh  to  go 
out  and  work  for  them.    After  Joining  /I^paid.  littie-.ati-tenitirOii  jta-the  work  that  was 
laid  out  for  me  and  did  as  little- as  wa-s-.reqjiired.   .-In  o-ther  words,   I  belonged 
for  the  good  time  it  gave  -me.  '  In- -this.  .as. -in  :ever;*thing  else  there  was  a  turn- 
ing point.     This,  turning  point  arrived  in  June  of  1927  ^^en  I  was  chosen  as  a 
delegate  to  our-  Sta.te  U-H  Cluh^CajIip, Camp  .Edwards-.; .  Her-e,- I  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  w^  farm  life  should  he  lived  and  it  was.here  I  made  up  m.3^  mind  to 
do  something. 

-   The  following  fall  I  was  ;chpsen  "by  our  -State -.Club  -le-ader  as  one  of 
twelve  ^rl  members  to  represent- our-  State  at  Cajap:Yail,  the  :^-H  Cluo  Camp  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  "but  onlj'"  a  few  day^.  before 
we  were  to  start  I  was  not  pei'mitted  to  go  because  of  inj-ories  to  the  man  I  was 
wd'rking  for  at  that  period.  ■  "This  took  the  lif e; 'out  of  me^.:f or  awhile  and  when 
it  Was  time  for  the  next  Casp -Edwards:  1  had  to  sit  back,  and  . se.e  the  other 
members  of  m^/"  x;lub  attend  without  me.  .■     .  ,  '    .  .  ;  .-  -■ 

E^jit  uhe  stories,  of  their  good-.'t.im:e  there  made  me  ivant  to  get  into  the 
^-H:  game  again.  .    ^         ;  • 

■  V/hat  was  the  first  thing  I:  did?;:;  Start  work -all  .oyer  again.  -  This  time 
in  poultry  club  work.  ;  .     j;.;;    ■  ;^  :  •  ;  :..  .;:  -■.;:,-; 

I  started  with  the  small  nianber  of  twenty-four  .Single  ;Comb  \?hite  Leg-  ; 
horns.     The  follov/ing  June  I  v;as  chosen  to  represent  oijr  club,  kno'.Tn  as  the  Young 
America  Club  of  Potterville,  2.   I.  ,  at  lilamp  Edwards.     I  tho-ught  then  I  had  done 
about  as  well  in  club  work  as  could  be  expected  of  a  boy  15  years  old,  but 
little  did  I  realize  the  fubore.     Tlie  next  winter  I  housed  195  pullets  and  by 
spring  with  what  I  had  culled  and  sold  I  had  one  hundred  good  hens  left  for 
breeding. 

The  aut^jmn  of  1929  I  kad  the  opportunity  to  attend  Camp  "ail.  It  was 
losing  the  chance  to  attend  this  camp  that  verjr  nearly"  cost  me  my  U-H  career 
tv/o  years  before.  Enj.t  I  found  it  v/orth  waiting  for.  Here  I  met  outstanding 
^-K  members  from  Maine  to  Virginia-,  Each  State  demonstrated  one  of  its  out- 
standing projects.     We  demonstrated  the  Hhode  Island  cookies. 

The  follov/ing  June  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  to  the  ITational  ^-H 
Club  Camp  at  ./ashington,  D.  C.  ,  consisted  of  two  girls  and  two  boj^s,  including 
myself.     Here  v;e  met  members  from  almost  every  State  in  the  United  States. 
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Soon  af r.er  coming  from  this  H&liional  Camp  our  State  camp  commenced. 
Here  I  placed  first  in  tI^e^■. judglng^  State  Poultry 

Championship  medal.     As  State  poultry  champion  I  v/as  av/arded  the  Q,ua]-cer  oats 
Scholarship  covering  the  expenses  as  a  delegate  from  Hhode  Island  to  the 
National  ^-H  Congress  './hich  v/as  held  last  month  in  Chicago.  '  '■' 

The  National  ^-H  Congress  headquarters-  were  at  the  International  Live- 
stoclc  Exposition.     V/liile  here  Me  were  given  an  op;'.oortunity  to  see  the  "best 
livestock  from  all  parts  of  the  United • States  and  Canada.    Also,  the  Chicago 
Colisium  Poultry  Show,  \;as  of  great  interest  to  me. 

In  our  district  of  iTorthel-n' Hhode '  I'slajad  we  have  recently  estai3lished 
a  district  organization  of  older  boys  and  girls  whos'e  work  it  is  to  help  or- 
ganize new  cluhs  in  our  localities.-    'Tliis-  cluh  consists  of  five  girls  and  five 
Doys  v;ho  are  laio\;n  as  the  Co^Jnty  Peppers.    -Our  aim' is  to  see  hov;  many  new  cluhs 
v/e  Can  organize  and  carry  through  -the  year .     A^  '  each- meeting  everj^  raemher  re- 
ports on  the  progress'  in  their  respective  communities  a,nd  the  plans  they  have 
for  the  future  in  club  v/ork.  .,  :  ' 

Besides  t'nis  district  organization  of  older  members  Me  have  a  State 
honor  U-H  organization  Iznovm  as  the  Counselor  Chapter  of 'AH  Stars,  the  national 
^-H.  honor  ■  organization.   .This  orgiiniza^tion  in  many  reSpeicts  is  like  our  County 
Peppers.  ..  >:■  :],  ■■■■■■■■  ..o-: 

In  Club  v/ork  there  is  plenty  of  computitien.  "In  the  three  years  I  _ 
have  shov/n  my  birds  in  small  numbers  at  Poultry  Shbv/s  I  have  v/on  as  follows:'  " 
26  firsts,  13  seconds,  11  thirds,  5  fourths  and  3  color  specials. 

Tills  yuar  I  axa  housing  about  300  birds  for  layers.    All  of  them  are 
Single  Comb  V/liite  Leghorns,  • 

I'm.  certainly-  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  briiig  "a' New  Year 
greeting  from  Phode  Island  U-H  members  to  all  ^-H  Club  members  who  are  listen- ■ 
ing  in,  especially  those  from  every  State  v/hom  v/e  met  at  the  National  ^-H 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago.  j'.:;.^-.  .^■>■^  . 


'     •  ^  P  Y 

F  I  '  V  £  D 

0::  HHODS  ISL^'D  4-H  CLIB  ^OBK  i 

!  C   c.  DT'or-.'-.'-ici  ut  Acriotiituio 

A  radio  talk  Dy  Dagny  E.  Olsson,  Kent  Coimty,  Rhodie  Island,  de- •  ■  ; 
livered  thrcogh  Station  T7JZ  and  37  other  stations  associated^ wi tTi  t"'^iia"i7  i 
national  Sroadcasting  Con^any,  Janiaary  4,  1930.. 

?I"-ode  Island  a-ppreciates  the  great  honor  of  "being  represented  on 
this  -orogram  and'  in  "behalf  of  Rhode  Island's  3000  4-H  Club  leaders  and  members 
I  wish  to  extend  to.  the  people  of  the  ns,tion,  to  4-H  Club  inem"bers  of  other 
states  of  the  Union  and  of  other  lands,  and  to  all  friends  of  4-H  Cluo  vrcrk, 
our  ver;-  "best  wishes  for  the  ITe^v  Year. 

In  the  next  few  minutes  I  shall  endeavor  to  tell  you  a  little  ahout  the 
work  and  organization  of  Rhode  Island*  s  4-H  Clu'b  mernbers.     The  4-?I  Clubs  are 
gro^jps  of  "boys  and  girls  all  over  our  country  who  are  carrying  on  agricul- 
tural and  hone  economics  projects  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  state  colleges,  and  the  county  farm  "bureaus. 
Our  name  comes  from  the  fourfold  development  of  the  Head,  Heart,  Hand,  and 
Health.     There  are  some  '?'50,000  "boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  4^H  Club  work  in 
the  United  States  today <>     Of  this  great  hody  of  4-E  mem'bers,  3000  are  enrolled 
in  Rl^ode  Island  4-H  Cluhs. 

Almost  every  4-E  Club  mem"ber  in  Rhode  Island  is  enrolled  in  a  4-H; 
Health  Cluh.     w'e  aim  to  develop  "Clean,  Quick  Hinds  in  Clean,   Strong  Bodies". 
Besides  this  there  are  man^'  other  successful  projects  including  the  sewing, 
coo"::cing,  room  improvement  cluDs  and  the  agricult'oral  projects  in  which  the 
largest  enrollment  is  in  the  dairy  and  poultry  cluhs. 

Last  spring  Rhode  Island  began  making  its  first  4-PI  cookies.  Tl-e 
idea  of  making  these  "'jnique  cookies,  which  are  now  known  throughout  the 
entire  country,  caj.;e  from  the  Chopmist  Hill  Club. of  LTorth  Scituate,  R.  I., 
with  the  slogan,   "If  you  b-ay  a  4.-H  cookie,  it  will  be  a  good  one."  In 
the  making  of  our  cookies,  as  well  as  in  the  7/ork  we  do  in  our  other  4-H 
Club  projects,  we  stress  ouality.    We  try  to  maintain  high  quality  by  care- 
ful scoring  and  Judging  of  all  articles  made,  food  cooked,  and  animals  and 
crops  raised  by  the  members  of  our  clubs.     In  our  Club  work  we  strive  to 
teach  our  club  members  to  appreciate  the  best  in  life,  we  strive  for  good 
health,  for  quality  in  v^atever  we  do,  for  self-reliance  and  for  develop- 
ment of  leadership  in  our  men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 

Tie  hold  our  State  4-H  Club  camp  at  the  State  College  at  Kingston 
every  year  in  June.    Boys  and  girls  from  near.iy  every  town  and  comrnvriity  in 
Rhode  Island  assemble  there  to  obtain  instructions  from  nationally  known 
experts  in  agriculture,  home  economics  and  recreation.    From  this  splendid 
group  of  4-H  Club  members  are  chosen  delegates  to  represent  the  state  at 
Canrp  Yail  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition.    Here  they  cone  into  contact 
with  the  finest  4-H  Club  members  from  the  thirteen  northeastern  states. 
Delegates  to  the  National  Club  Camp,  held  every  J-'one  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
are  chosen  early  in  the  year;  and  towards  the  autumn  the  champion  home 
economics  girl  for  the  year  is  chosen  as  the  Rhode  Island  delegate  to 
attend  the  ITational  4-H  Club  Congress  at  Cliicago. 
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'Tnis  year  I  was  chosen  as  the  lucky  girl  to  go  to  Chicago*    Of  all  the 
honors  I  have  achieved  as  a  4-H  Club  member,  I  -  think  this  was  the  greatest. 
I  had  the  time  of  my  life  seeing,  in  company  with  the  other  1500  cluh.  members 
who  attended  the  Congress,  what  was  worth  most  to  see  in  civic  and  industrial 
Chicago.    Tie  visited  museums,  parks  and  industrial  plants  and  were  invited  to 
banquets  as  the  guests  of  some  of  Chicago's  noted  business  men.    Ihe  attention 
given  by  these  leaders  in  industry  to  these  4-H  delegates  from  the  different 
states  shov/s  the  importance  of  4-H  Club  Work,  and  what  it  does  for  the  youth 
of  America,     I  thank  you. 


I 


A  radio  talk  oy  Victpr  Myers,  Rockingham  County,  Tirginia^  'del iv'ered 
through,  stat ion -"nRC' and  37  other  stations  associated  with  the  ITational  Broad- 
casting Conrpany,  January  4,  19  3C.  — 

I  have  he en  a  member  of  the  Dayton  4-H  club,  Hockingham  county, 
Virginia  nine  years.     The  first  year  I  raised  poultry.     The  next  year  I 
"bought  a  purehred  dairy  calf  and  have  owned  and  cared  for  dairy  cattle  ever 
since.    Along  with  my  dairy  demonstrations  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
my  community  4-H  cluh. 

TJhen  I  started  in  dairy  club  work  eight  years  ago  there  ware  25  head 
of  dair^-  cattle  on  our  farm  of  which  7  were  purebreds.    ITo  records  had  "been 
kept  to  check  up  on  production  and  expense  of  individual  cows  or  of  the  herd. 
The  second  year  I  was  a  dairy  club  member  I  \xndertook  as  a  part  of  my  work  to 
keep  a  record  of  my  father's  herd.     I  weighed  the  milk  every  day  .and  tested  it 
for  butter  fat  once  a  month.     It  was  inter&sting  work  to  keep  a  record  of  each 
cow  and  see  what  her  profit  was  if  any  over  her  feed.     I  wish  every  dairy 
club  member  could  "do  th:..s.     I  am  s^are  they  would  find  it'  interesting.  My 
father  and  I  now  o'.vn  42  head  of  registered  Holstein  Friesian  Cattle.     Most  of 
my  club  calves  develope'd  into  high  producing  cows.     One  yearly  record  of 
508,6 ,  po-onds  of  butter  fat  was  made  by  a  junior  two  years.     Father  saj'-s  our 
present  high  producing  herd  is  due  almost  entirely  to  4-rI  club  work. 

I  have  won  high  honors  at  o-tor  county,  state  and  other  fairs.  Tv/o 
years  in  succession  I  exhibited  the  G-rand  Champion  4-PI  club  dairy  calf  at 
Virginia  State  Fair,  for  which  a  $200  scholarship  to  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  is  offered  each  year.     I  also  won  first  in  open  classes.  This 
last  year  1  liad  eight  head  in  my  4-K  club  demonstration.     I  showed  them  at 
seven  fairs  and  won  a  total  of  $1,409.00.     The  total  expense  was  $451.67  y.hich 
left  me  a  net  profit  from  fair  prizes  $957.33.     The  increased  value  of  the 
Cattle  in  my  club  demonstration  herd  during  the  year,  value  of  calves  sold, 
and  income  from  millc  sold  less  cost  of  feeds  gave  me  a  net  profit  of  $921.52. 
Adding  this  to  profit  on  fairs  made  my  total  net  income  $1,878.85. 

My  dairy  4-H  club  demonstration  has  meant  a  lot  to  me  in  a  financial 
and  educational  way,  yet  it  was  only  a  small  part  of  my  club  work.     The  train- 
ing received  and  the  opportunities  opened  to  me  in  our  commrunity  4-H  cl-ab 
have  been  of  far  more  value.     Our  club  is  an  organization  of  all  4-H  club  mem- 
bers, boys  and  girls,  in  the  Da^^ton  community.     The  merbership  this  year  re- 
presents six  different  club  projects:    poultry,  pig,  dairy,  room  improvement, 
canning  and  garden.     Officers  for  the  j^ear  are  elected  at  the  Decemher  meet- 
ing and  the  club  holds  one  or  more  meetings  each  month  during  the  year. 
About  half  of  the  meetings  are  held  in  the  school  and  the  other  half  in  homes 
of  members.     The  s-jmmer  meetings  and  other  meetings  in  the  homes  axe  held  at 
night,  and  are  largely  of  a  social  nature.    However,  some  business  is  trans- 
acted at  all  club  meetings  and  instructional  programs  are  frequently  -out  on 
before  the  social  hour.     I  enjoy  cl-jb  meetings,     ^t  has  been  difficult  at 
times  to  attend  but  I  have  not  missed  a  single  meeting  in  nine  years.  O^or 
club  won  the  State  banner  one  year  for  the  best  community  4-H  club. 


The  clulD  has  meant  much  to  me  along  literary  lines;  acting  in  plays, 
taking  pa±"t  in  programs  at  each  meeting,  serving  on  committees  and  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  president  and  vice  president.     I  have  been  one  of  the 
representatives  of  our  club  to  the  State  short  course  seven  years.     In  1928 
I  was  elected  president  of  the  State  4-HClub,  and  last  summer  presided  at 
all  general  assemblies  during  our  Sta.te  short  co"'jrse.     The  attendance  at  these 
assemblies  each  day  was  approximately  1000. 

Because  of  my  success  in  the  activities  of  my  own  club  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  representing  my  community  and  county  in  a  number  of  state  contests. 
One  year  I  was  chosen  a  delagate  to  Camp  Vail,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  one 
year  to  the  ITational  4-H  Club  Camp  in  !7ashington,  D.  C. ,  one  year  a  member  of 
t?ie  livestock  judging  team  to  the  International  IJon-Collegiate  Judging  con- 
test in  Chicago;  and  one  year  a  member  of  the  dairy  judging  team  to  the 
ITational  4-H  club  judging  contest  at  the  National  Dairy  Exposition.     I  also 
won  three  college  scholarships;  one  offered  by  Virginia  State  !Fair,  one  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway-;  and  one  offered  by  Shenandoah  College. 

I  knoYif  if  every  club  member  has  found,  ciub  wdrk  as  constructive  and 
helpful  as  I  have  they  will  never  forget  the  4-PI  motto.     I  love  club  work 
and  dairy  cattle.     I  resoect  every  4-K  club  member  I  meet,     I  feel  that 
they  have  a  chance  at  least  to  live  a  fuller  life.     This  is  why  I  am  proud 
to  say  I  am  a  member  of  one  of  the  best  community  4-H  clubs  in  my  State, 


A  radio  talk  by  Elizabeth  Longtnire,  of  Anderson  County,  Tennessee,  delivered 
through  Station  7RC  and  40  other  stations  associated  with  the  ITational  Broad- 
casting Company,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  Eebruar;^'  1,  1930.  I 


In  m;'-  garden  of  one- twentieth  acre  I  produced  in  1929  vegetables  wQXijV:;^----_^| 
$139.47,  besides  those  which  were  given  to  neighbors,    lit/  home  family  of  eight 
persons  was  almost  entirelj^  supplied  from  my  garden.     At  this  rate  of  production 
an  acre  in  garden  crops  woijld  produce  vegetables  worth  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars,  sufficient  for  160  people.     Wouldn't  it  take  a  lot  of  cocking  to  feed  a 
family  as  large  a'-  that? 

Last  3-ear  was  m].'  second  j.-ear  in  the  garden  work.     I  had  never  had  a  garden 
until  Miss  Sennett,  our  Coujity  Home  Dem.onstration  Agent,  announced  a  contest  in 
which  five  club  girls  from  Anderson  County  could  compete.     I  was  one  of  the  five, 
and  my  mother  was  Icind  enough  to  give  me  part  of  her  garden  to  plant.     I  ^Yas  out 
early  the  very  next  day,  cleaning  up  ready  for  plowing.     Since  tr.e  time  m.y  first 
vegetables  were  ready  to  eat,  there  has  not  been  a  v/eek,  v;inter  or  sun.Tier,  -hen 
there  was  not  some  fresh  garden  product  to  use  on  our  home  table.    You  see,  our 
winter  climate  in  Tennessee  is  mild  enougli  to  permit  wha.t  v/e  call  winter  gardening. 
Many  of  o^ur  people  do  not  realize  this, 

I  h-ave  found  the  waj'  to  garden  this  year  is  to  start  last  year.     That  is, 
fall  plowing  is  better  than  spring  plowing,  because  the  winter  freezing  m;-,>Gs 
the  soil  mellow  and  easy  to  work.     Although  a  club  girl  in  ajiother  co'unty  says 
that  she  t .links  it  is  ver>'  ronny  to  work  in  the  hot  sun,  I  do  not,  so  tried  to  plar 
so  that  I  would  not  have  to  work  so  much  in  the  hot  sun.     Fall  plowing  was  one  of 
these  wa^  £. 

You  can  guess  that  there  v/as  work  to  do  in  nr.-  g-arden  nearl;/  every  day.  My 
experience  for  two  years  has  certainly  shown  me  that  a  gard^nerhas  to  be  on  the 
job  every  day  and  not  just  make  a  big  dust  about  once  a  month. 

"I'eep  the  rows  busy,"  a  slogan,  that  was  given  to  the  girls  in  garden  work 
in  Tennessee  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Pelton,  our  garden  specialist.     I  have  tried  to  keep  it 
in  mind.     Sometimes  I  have  had  two  or  three  different  vegetables  growing  in  the 
same  ro-,7  at  the  same  time.     This  year  I  planted  sweet  pepper  and  cauliflower  plant;^^ 
between  onions,  instead  of  waiting  three  weeks  for  a  vacant  row.    !vt'  lettuce  is 
more  tender  in  s-um-ier  when  I  have  planted  it  between  corn  rows,  becaase  too  much 
sun  .seems  to  make  lettuce  tough  and  bitter.     Tomato  plants  set  in  early  cuc-omber 
hills  wore  ready  to  bear  as  soon  as  the  cucumbers  began  to  die.     Besides  having 
plenty  of  ripe  tomatoes  all  s-omir.er  and  fall,  I  picked  nearly  500  green  torriatocs 
on  October  29,  to  ripen  in-doors. 

Yes,  I  had  troubles  vdth  bu.gs,   just  as  other  gardoncrs  do.    Last  -^car  some 
one  told  me  to  use  boiling  water  to  kill  cabbage  worm.s.     I  tried  it  first  on  m.y 
Mother's  cabbage  to  see  if  it  was  safe,     Ifeis  wasn't  quite  fair  to  inother  -  but 
you  see  she  wasn't  in  a  contest,     I  fo^md  that  a  temperature  jutjt  below  boiling 
wo-old  kill  the  worms  and  not  hurt  the  cabbag-e  plants.     Chickens  helped  to  kill" 
the  bugs  on  the  potatoes  and  beans,     -The  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  a  b.ad  post  in  mfany 
of  our  neighbors'  gardens.     On  two  rows  of  beans  that  I  planted  on  the  shady  side 
of  some  corn  rows,  I  thought  the  beetles  were  not  as  numerous  as  in  other  places. 

The  products  I  grew  in  mr  garden  this  lar.t  year  were:  corn,  Irish  potatoes, 
cabbage,  carrots,  beans,  beets,  radisiies,  lima  beans,  t^urnips,  parsnips,  celery, 
lettuce  ajid  onions, 

(over ) 
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I  like  to  work  in  rr^  garden  -  for  one  reason  "because  it  is  m""  own  - 
I  think.     And  another  reason  is,  "because  I  like  to,  feel  that  I  ain  learning  to  "be 
a  good  gardener •  One  of  ny  "biggest  rewards  this  past'  year  was  m]^  father's 
statement  :     "'7e  have  a  "better  garden  than  we  used  to  have  since  my  girl  has 
entered  the  C-irls'  4-H  Cluh." 

In  closing  I  want  to  extend  greetings  to  all  4-H  Club  mem"bers,  l-oth 
girls  and  "boys,  in  the  United  States.    May  we  };ave  the  host  year  we  have  ever 
had  in  4-H  clu"b  ?rork. 


^-H  IXFZHIMCES 


CI? 


S  o"u  th  Car  o  1  i  na-.- — 


A  radio  talk  "by  Carrol  Branncr^  ^--H  Clul)  "boy  of 
delivered  froiii  the  Washington  studios  of  the  ITational  Sraadcasting  Coni- 
par^'  and  through  Uo  other  etations  3.ssGciated  with  the  National  Eroad- 
casting  Coxpaa:  ,  Saturday-,  Jeor'aar"  1,  1930. 

It  gives  :r.e  great  pleasure  to  speak  to  ;'0u  as  a  ^-E  Glue  memher 
and  I  •V7ant  to  tell  pou  so:.:ei;hirg  of  this  great  ',vcr>  and  of  ay  exper- 
ience as  a  ^-H  inemDer. 

In  South  Caroli  ra,  my  state,  there  are  l'^,000  inemoers  enrolled; 
three  hundred  of  vvh-ich  are  calf  clue  ineiTihers.     Tnese  boys  are  ouyir^ 
purehred  a^iimals  and  having  them  registered  in  their  ov/n  names.  They 
fit  and  shov;  chem  at  the  county  fairs;  and  man^'  are  exhioiting  at  the 
State  Fair.     Xhey  enter  into  open  ccaiDe"cition  against  the  large  "breed- 
ers and  win  numerous  prizes. 

I  "became  a  clut  member  mj'self  in  1525  v.hen  I  purchased  a  Jersey 
heifer  and  made  my  heginrhng  in  cluh  ^ork.    Later  on  I  purchased  a 
bull  and  heifer  from  Canada.     The  cull  is  sired  "by  Pioneer  of  Gaklarii 
v,ho  is  still  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  last  suinmer  was  placed 
second  in  hj.s  class  over  Jersey  Island,  "being  defeated  "by  his  half  trother. 
The  two  judge?  disagreed  and  the  referee  or  xhird  judge  was  called  in  to 
make  the  decision.     Just  last  s^aiiimer  a  half  "brotner  to  my  brcill,  Draconian, 
was  sold  at  auction  "by  P.  H.   Bill  5;  Sons  where  he  topped  their  auction 
and  tied  the  1929  auction  record  up  to  that  time  at  $S,000.00.  This 
"bull  and  m,y  hull  have  the  s.ame  sire. 

In  1922  s:"xtsen  ^-H  Clu"b  calves  from  m.3/  state  -.vere  sent  to  the 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.     Three  of  these  were  from 
my  home  county,  Spar tan"burg;   one  "beirig  the  ""oull  of  which  I  h-ave  just 
spoken.    He  -von  fifth  place  m  the  open  classes  m  a  class  of  fourteen. 
A  calf  out  of  this  group  won  grand  champior^hip  in  the  M— E  Clu'o  classes 
and  later  sold  for  $1,000  at  pu"blic  a:J.cticn. 

Each  year  South  Carolina  sends  a  delegation  of         Clu"b  members 
to  the  International  Livestock  Show  and  -i-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago.  in 
1929,  Christopher  Patrick  of  Fairfield  County  v/as  one  of  the  nuraber, 
and  was  awarded  the  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  trophy.     This  honor  was  placed 
upon  him  because  of  his  remiarkable  record.     He  iias  been  in  ^-E  Club 
work  for  nhne  years  and  has  completed  thirty-two  records. 

Each  37eer  tvvo  boys  ana  two  girls  are  sent  from  each  State  to  the 
National  M— E  Club  Camp  here  in  i^ashin^tcn.  This  great  honor  was  placed 
upon  me  last  summer. 

Duririg  m;^  five  /'ears  of  calf  club  Vvork  I  have  won  twenty- ei^ht 
ribbons.     Cut  of  this  n-'omber  there  were  placed  five  championships,  nine 
firsts,  and  six  seccriis  on  my  Jerseys.     I  have  won  a  state  prize  in  my 


calf  club  v,-ork  .    At  the  pres-^nt  time  I  have  eight  head  of  registered 
Jersey  co-vs  a.sA  calves,  conservatively  val-aed  at  $1  ,'^2.^.  00-     From  the 
calf  Glut  v.-ork  in  SpartanDur-  Count:"  there  have  teen  six  or  eight  herds 
started. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  a  nemter  of  the  corn  and  calf  cluDs.  TliS 
Jersey  heii'^r  with  -.vhach  I  first  started  my  ^-H  work  freshened  in  1927 
and  proauced  S,2^-S  pounds  of  milk  and  633  pounds  of  Dutter  in  3^5  days 
as  a  t7?o  year  old.     Ihis  record  v/as  not  official.     It  was  made  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions  vath  two  milki  rgs  per  day. 

At  our  m:nthly  meetings  all  meiaherf  have  a  chance  tc  take  part  in 
the  programs.  My  cluh  v/ork  has  heen  very  profitaole  to  me  in  many  ways. 
I  have  "been  president  of  the  Spartanhurg  County  U-Ii  Corn  Cluh,  the  Inman 

-Community  Club,  and  am  president  of  the  State  4-H  organizacion  at 
the  present  time.     The^e  offices  have  taught  me  many  thins  about  the 
duties  of  a  presidir-g  officer. 

Durir^  my  five  years  of  club  v/ork  I  heve  made  a  profit  of 
$2,34-2.05,  tl-e      ^OT  part  of  which  •.vas  on  rrrr  calf  club  v.ork.     I  "^hsll 
use  this  tCT,vajrd  securing  an  ediici ticn. 

Club  work  ha?  boen  the  mskii^,  of  me,  beside  the  great  profits. 
Cur  fathers  and  neighbors  are  using  better  methods  of  farming  as  a  re- 
sult of  club  vTork  in  our  commuriity.     All  honor  to  the  ^--H  Club?  of 
America.'    May  they  grov/  in  sizo  and  service.' 


III  '        "  "  "   "  " 


WORKIFG  THE  4-H  WAY 


A  radio  talk  "by  Miss  Bennett,  Home  Demonstration  Agent  p^!  ^i<^erson  Co-ontj, 
Tennessee,  delivered  through  Station  TClC  and  40  other  stationsj  associated' Wit^ff^''''"'" 
.  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  '^^'b^V^P7__^:> _  1930,^  


"Better  homes  on  "better  farms"  is  the  slogan  of  coiinty  farm  and  home 
demonstration  agents  in  Tennessee.     We  regard  our  work -with  the  girls  as  one  of 
the  opportunities  of  making  this  slogan  come  true. 

In  Tennessee  every  co'onty  home  demonstration  agent  gives  at  least  half 
of  her  time  to  work  with  girls  in  the  4-H  cluhs.-    In  1929  Tennessee  had  in 
these  girls'  cluhs  over  thirteen  thousand  white  girls  under  46  white  home  de- 
monstration agents  and  sixteen  hun^dred  negro  girls  under  5  negro  home  demonstra- 
tion agents.    Eight  hundred  and  seven  women  gave  us  valuable  assistance  as  local 
leaders,  -  in  fact  we  feel  that  these  leaders  were  largely  responsitle  for  much 
of  the  interest  we  have  had  among  the  girls.     O'soc  girls  are  engaged  in  a  four- 
year  program  of  work  which  includes  instruction  and  practice  each  "'ear  in  cloth- 
ing, foods,  health,  and  in  gardening,  poultry,  or  dairying.    A  girl  is  not  re- 
garded as  an  all-round  4-H  club  girl  'onless  she  is  engaged  in  one  of  these  three 
productive  enterprises,  in  addition  tc  the  work  in  clothing,  foods,  and  health. 

In  our  experience  it  is  "better  for  first-year  girls  to  learn  all  there  is 
to  know  a"bout  a  very  few  vegetables  than  to  attempt  a  fainily  size  garden.  In 
fact,  we  only  require  the  manngement  of  twelve  staked  tomato  plajits  in  the  first 
year.     Any  pioneers  in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  the  South  who  are 
listening  in  will  note  that  we  "begin  with  tomatoes  -  as  those  agents  who  did  the 
first  home  demonstration  clu"b  work  with  girls  in  the  South  did,  when  these  cluhs 
were  laiown  as  Tomato  Cluhs.     We  have  found  no  better  plant  to  begin  with. 
Exceptional  girls  can  handle  more  than  12  plants.    Elizabeth  Long:nire,  who  is  to 
speak  to  you  in  a  few  minutes,  is  one  of  these  exceptional  girls,  as  she  started 
with  a  family-size  garden  of  one-t^ventieth  of  an  acre,  and  you  will  see  that  she 
was  verj'  successful. 

Of  the  six  thousand  club  girls  who  were  engaged  in  garden  -work  in  1929, 
many  had  a  large  p.art  in  supplying  their  home  tables  with  vegetables.     It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  garden  work  is  linked  with  the  nutrition  work.     I  Imow  of 
several  families  in  my  county  that  have  discontinued  the  use  of  patent  medicines 
and  are  in  better  health  since  they  have  been  growing  all-year  round  gardens  and 
are  using  more  vegetables  in  their  diet.     The  girls'  gardens  have  been  one  of 
the  means  of  giving  publicity  to  this  important  fea.ture  in  the  health  program. 

Another  result  of  the  gardens  worth  mentioning  is  that  some  club  rirls 
who  live  near  towns  where  there  are  curb  markets  or  on  a  highwa,y  riave  been  able 
to  sell  their  surplus  garden  products  -  some  of  these  girls  sold  as  high  as 
$40,00  worth  this  past  year. 

Many  girls  who  used  to  see  only  drudgerjr  in  the  garden  now  see  not  only 
the  usefulness  of  the  garden;  but  the  beauty  of  it  also.     One  girl  in  her  garden 
story  tells  how  much  she  enjoyed  the  appearance  of  green  rows  of  vegetables  al- 
ternating with  bro?/n  strips  of  soil,     Tliis  -  seeing  the  beauty  of  growing  tnings 
and  getting  the  feel  of  the  soil,  is  a  phase  of  the  garden  work  that  we  home 
demonstration  agents  feel  that  we  have  a  great  responsibility  in  developing.  We 
know  the  girls'  achievement  lies  not  only  in  the  product  and  the  method  of 
producing  it  but  in  the  health  and  happiness  work  in  a  garden  can  bring. 


Ono  reward  that  we  hope  for  in  our  girls'  work,  is  that  all  the  girls  v/ill 
he  hetter  trained  home-makers  and  more  useful  citizens  as  a  result  of  our  efforts. 
This  is  the  definite  aim  of  our  4-year  program  of  work, 

Elizabeth  Longmire,  who  is  here  today  to  spe^  for  Tennessee's  15,000 
girls,  lives  on  a  farm  in  Anderson  County,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  She 
is  fifteen  years  old  and  in  the  second  year  at  High  School.     This  is  her  third 
year  in  cluh  v/ork,  in  which  she  has  always  done  well.     She  is  going  to  tell  you 
ahout  her  garden.  .  ■ 


TIiE  HQUS3E0LE  CKL2mKP.  1  U.  S,  V- 

A  radio  talk       Miss  Christine  Heinig,  director  of  the  N-orsery 
School  of  the  Washington  Child    Research  Center,  Washington,  D.  C.  de- 
livered throiigh  WRC  and  31  other  stations  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Conrpany,  February  21,  1930. 

How  do  you  do,  HomemakersI 

Our  talk  today  is  concerned  with  the  v/ork  and  play  of  the  three 
year  old.    Most  adults  think  that  the  young  child  does  nothing  but  play. 
If  we  consider  the  difference  between  work  and  play  a  matter  of  energy 
eiqoended,  thought  involved,  and  value  of  results,  I  think  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  three  year  old  does  much  work,    Host  mothers  feel  that 
caring  for  the  child* s  needs  in  habits  of  physical  hygiene  is  work  and 
that  this  work  talces  a  considerable  amount  of  time.     Three  year  old 
children  can  do  this '  v/ork  for  themselves,  tsking  such  joy  in  the  activity 
that  we  adults  call  it  play.     The  only  help  they  need  from  their  parents 
is  to  be  provided  with  equipment  which  they  can  handle.    If  you  will  put  ^ 
hooks  in  the  bathroom  within  the  child^s  reach  for  his  towel,  his  wash 
cloth,  tooth  brush,  nail  brush  and  comb,  build  a  movable  step  or  bench 
which  he  can  place  in  front  of  the  wash  bowl  or  toilet  and  provide  him 
with  a  rubber  apron  to  keep  the  water  from  \7etting  his  clothes,  he  can 
be  readily  trained  to  clean  himself  up  for  me?2s.     If  a  small  brush  and 
pan  are  hung  within  his  reach,  his  sand  and  dirt  spills  will  become  his 
clean  up  job.    He  will  mop  up  his  spilled  water  with  a  large  sized  dish 
mop  with  great  satisfaction. 

Parents  who  visit  nursery  schools  in  which  these  self  help  measures 
are  seen  in  daily  use,  never  fail  to  show  surprise  to  see  three  year  old 
children  caring  for  their  personal  needs  happily  and  independently. 
Think  yoxar  child's  daily  program  through,   try  giving  him  a  low  v/ardrobe 
pole  and  dress  hangers  on  which  to  place  his  clothing.    Build  a  section 
of  open  shelving  for  his  toys  and  books.    A  box-like  end  without  a  cover 
will  make  a  convenient  place  for  him  to  drop  his  balls  and  many  of  his 
nondescript  little  toys  that  make  open  shelving  look  untidy.     If  neat- 
ness is  made  easy  order  will  be  possible.     Therefore,  cultivate  habits 
of  neatness  and  order  at  this  early  age  when  the  child's  joy  of  doing  ia 
his  strongest  drive. 

Play  for  the  three  year  old  should  do  more  than  amuse  him.  It 
snou2d  aid  sound  physical  endownment  and  good  nutrition  by  strengthening 
body  muscles.    Good  equipment  will  help  to  meet  the  child's  needs  in 
physical,  social,  emotional  and  mental  development.     If  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  visit  a  nursery  school,  you  will  see  such  play  appara,tus 
in  use.     It  consists  of  climbing  ladders,  saw  horses,  rolling  boxes, 
building  boxes,  crates,  packing  boxes  and  balance  boards.    Every  father 
whether  lawyer  or  carpenter  can  build  a  climbing  ladder  and  balancing 
board  to  fit  the  size  and  needs  of  his  children.    Every  Mother  can  ar- 
range a  space  both  indoors  and  out  doors  to  hook  it  up.    Every  child 
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furnished  with  such  climbing,  jouncing.  Jumping,  "balancing  and  sliding 
apparatus  will  be  a  happier,  healthier  living  companion.    Manj^-  a  piano, 
chair,  table  and  choice  piece  of  furniture  will  be  saved  from  the 
innocent  scratches  given  to  it  by  a  child* s  uJiguided  and  misunderstood 
desire  for  activity.    If  it  is  your  job  to  care  for  a  child,  make  his 
work  and  play  more  profitable,  allow  him  to  help  himself,  establish  right 
ha.bits  of  neatness  and  order  and  give  him  play  equipment  that  will  do 
more  than  amuse  him. 


^,    _   _  cr  \  V  £  D  \ 

An  address  ^07  Ilorse  Salis'oury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service.  IJ.ni,te4i 
States  Department  of  Agricult-aro,  before  the  Eastern  Stat ll^-^xWns ion 
Conference,  Sostoh,  Massachusetts,  Wednesday,  Fotruary  26,1 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 


I  am  hero  today  to  make  an  appeal  on  "behalf  -f  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  agr icultvjral  radio  programs  —  the  farmer. 

That  I  am  .■:i;opealing  on  "behalf  of  the  farmer  listener  irn'olies 
tha.t  I  am  accusing  someone  or  some  ones  of  doing  an  injustice  to  the 
fsirmer  listener.     I  am.     The  ones  I  am  a.ccusing  are  the  peoole  — 
myself  first  and  foremost  —  Yv'ho  make  up  ra>,dio  progrems. 

Viewed  "by  the  ultimate  consuiner,  agricultural  radio  programs 
today,   I  sLispect,  present  a  pict\rre  of  disorga.nizat ion  and  crudity  af 
method.     And  this  in  3.  field  that  reouircs  the  utmost  in  organiza-tion 
and  in  refinement  of  technique.     To  see  this  situation  in  perspective, 
look  i.vith  me  a-t  the  history  of  its  development. 

Start  with  the  "beginning  of  radio  broadcast ing,  say,   in  1920. 
■iTliat  was  then  the  startling,  the  almost  incredihle  thing  -a"l:'0ut  radio? 
The  possi"bility  of  one  man's  voice  rea.ching  amazingly  huge  audiences 
with  facts  ^^hLich  had  "become  facts  'out  a  split-second  "before  or  would 
become  facts  in  a  few  hours.      Por  that  rea.son  the  first  items  in 
agricultural  radio  prograi^is  were  nat'oraJly  enough  weather  forecasts 
and  market  news  information  items  which  to  he  of  value  must  "be 
tra^nsmitted  with  the  ijtmost  possible  speed. 

So  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Bm-eau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultui'e  provided  the  first  systemati- 
cally organized  radio  information  programs  for  the  rujral  audience. 
Then  the  possil^ility  of  addressing  state-wide,  nation-v-ide  audiences 
from  one  point  captured  the  fancy  of  those  of  us  engaged  in  extending- 
scientific  informa.tion  into  practice.    You  all  remember  the  rosy 
fantasies  of  tha,t  period.     I  have  even  heard  it  seriously  stated  tha.t 
ra.dio  eventu.ally  wouJd  make  it  unnecessary  to  send  out  field  repre- 
senta.tives  from  the  agricultural  colleges.     They  could  do  their  or- 
ganization and  education  jobs  from  a  seat  in  front  of  the  microphone, 
so  the  a.rgument  ran.     The  prophecy  was  thiat  the  occupational  disease 
of  the  extension  worker  would  cease  to  be  extension  heart  caused  from, 
running  for  trains,  and  would  become  that  ma,lf ormation  ivhich  is  icnown 
in  ?/ashington  as  "bureau  hips,"  engendered  by  the  working  position  of 
the  departmierital  employee. 

In  that  period  we  sa',-  the  springing  up  of  educational  stations 
at  "LUiiversit ies ,  colleges,  even  high  schools.     Of  these  stations  at 
the  Land  C-rant  Colleges,  19  nov,-  are  in  operation.     Ths.t  period  sa\- 
also  the  establishment  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Radio  Service,  a  "onit  of  the  Office  of  Information,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  sending  through  cooperating  radio  stations  what  essentially 
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is  a  nationa,!  extension  orograjn.     Of  the  relation  of  that  national 
radio  extension  service  to  the  general  orografi'i  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension, ■/■'.ore  later.     Yo\i  re:-'ip~ifDer,    I  incicted  nysolf  for  contribut- 
ing to"  the  general  disorga,nizat ion  in  radio  ^vorh. 

Then  folloi-ed  the  ^=-inter  of  disco^ntent  for  the  college  and  other 
;_jurely  educational  radio  stations  —  a  printer  tli?  end  of  ■'vhich  is  not 
yet.     The  physical  limitations  uoo.i  r-,dio  "broadcasting  created  a 
sitr.a,tion  rao?t  closely  a.u  .roachirg  the  econouists'  postulate  of  a 
natural  inonopoly.     To  v/hom  does  that  uonopoly  ■;0?    llaturally  enough 
to  the  inost  enterprising,  the  most  energetic,   the  r.-.ost   ^ov/erful  "^re- 
eigotors  of  the  great  n£-,t"aral  resoiirce  of  the  ether.     Enterprise  and 
energy  re  find  in  o-ur  education£.l  institutions,  hut  not  the  sort  of 
po^'er  ^vhich  ^reerrots  nat^aI^?.l  reso-n^ces  and  alienates  them  to  ga.iniul 
use.     So  the  con':iercia.l  broadcasters  have  inevitably  staked  out  the 
choice  ether  lanes  for  themselves. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  pict-ure  of  the  disorganized  sta,te  of  the 
agricult-'oral  radio  progrons  of  State  and  llation.     I  I'^ould  not  have  you 
think  that  I  mean  these  services  ai'e  disorganized  in  their  co:"n.ponont 
parts  —  rather  I  mean  to  say  tnat  the  cor:nonant  partr:  of  an  ?ugr icultural 
radio  ;jro^ra:Ti  are  not  correlated  as  they  should  be  so  tha.t  the  U].t im^.te 
Cons'umcr  can  sec  the  pict^u-e  of  agricultural  science  economy  steadily 
and  sec  it  "/hole. 

'Te  ha.ve  a.  s"olendid  m-?,rket  ne^vs  service  built  u:  by  tbe  Eiireau  of 
Agricultural  Econo.nics  ixi  cooperation  y:ith  117  commercial  and  college 
stations.     In  this  service  is  carried,  besides  the  standard  ruotctions, 
a  variety  of  eco:-anic  fact  on  oi/.tlooh,  situation  statistics.     This  latter 
is  a  rapidly  eicoanding  part  of  our  econo//iic  information  "orogrsm,   it  goes 
Y/ithout  saying.     Tlie  time  may  come  when  it  v/ill  overshado"/  the  stra,ight 
cuotation  service.     In  f/-.ct  the  trend  in  that  direction  has  led  to  part 
of  the  proposal  that  I  shall  su'x'dt  later  in  the  d.a.Y  to  the  directors 
of  extension. 

?/e  have  another  set-u,)  of  general  exte'nsior.  information  for  farmers 
and  homemakers  and  it  is  in  this  field  that  disorganization  is  rife.  -"^e 
have  the  little  radio  extension  service  in  the  Department  of  h;Ticulture. 
We  are  cooperating  with  175  radio  stations,  college  and  commercial.  Then 
re  have  state  extension  programs  going  out   in  19  states  through  the  college 
station;  in  som.e  12  other  states  through  cooperating  co/n-^erc ial  stations. 

This  is  disorgPonizat  ion  enough.     But  v:e  have  the  confusion  -.orse 
confounded  by  the  fact  that  v/e  have  been  operating  our  little  extension 
service  at  TJashington  in  one  y/ater-t i^^ht  compartment  and  the  B.  A.  E.  has 
been  operating  its  market  news  service  in  another  water-tight  compartment, 
and  the  State  Extension  radio  progra^ns  have  been  operated  in  still  a 
third  waiter-tight  conrpartment . 

Uov/  'vhy  do  've  nominate  o-arselves  as  the  I.'oseses  to  lend  the  ".^ay 
out  of  this  radio  \-i'lderness?     Simply  because  som.eone  has  to  do  something, 
ue  really  \vant  to  £ilay  the  role  of  Aaron  and  cast  the  State  Extension  Ser- 
vices in  the  part  of  Lloses.     The  Extension  service  in  each  Sta.te  is  the 
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logics.l  nexus  for  all  the  economic  and  production  information  coming-  from 
the  ?8dert?-l  and  State  statisticians  and  analyzers  and  researchers  and 
i];oing  to  the  men  on  the  land.     In  fact,  the  Extension  Services  are 
specif icallv  given  fhc.t  function  in  the  Smith-Lever  and  succeeding  acts. 
The  Department ' s ■  Had io  Service  has  in  past  years  "been  criticized  for 
setting  up  an  extension  agency  v/ithout  the  Smith-Lever  pale  —  for  pro- 
ceeding into  States  and  doing  Extension  '.\-ork  v:ithout  the  co-ortesy  of  a 
"hy-your-leave.  "    We  propose  nov;  to  remedy  that  situation  so  far  a.G  may 
DC.     'Tlia.t  is  our  ansT7er  to  the  criticism.     It  vas  first  proposed  to 
you  Extension  Directors  in  a  letter  jointly  signed  "by  Director  Uar'burton 
and  Director  Eiserilao\^er  and  tra-nsmitted  last  Aiogust.      We:  hope  to 
esta^blish  complete  radio  cooperation  ^-/ith  you  "by  September  1  of  this 
year. 

Clearly  we  must  malie  some  move  to  end  disorganization  in  radio 
worl-;  and  to  make  the  "best  use  of  the  facilities  availa"ble  to  us.  T'e 
confront  here  the  saxne  situation  v/hich  the  farmers'  cooperative  organi- 
zations face.    We  need  to  take  a  healthy  dose  of  the  medicine  '.?e  are 
xu-ging  on  them  —  organization. 

It  is  plainly  impose i"ble  rnder  present  "broadcasting  conditions 
to  sec^jjre  licensing  of  additional  educational  "broadca.st ing  stations. 
If  it  were  possicle  to  do  so  a  good  many  of  you  would  not  esta'blish  such 
sta-tions.    You  have  seen  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  audience  for  a 
solely  ec'iTJicational  station.     Leb  us  t"hon  take  the  ma^tcrial  to  liand  and 
make  the  "best  of  it.     Let  us  pool  oiur  efforts  in  cooperation  ^"ith  com- 
mercial stations  —  not  dismantling  a  single  existing  college  ste^tion; 
striving  if  need  appeal's,  to  set  up  ne\=v  college  stations  where  con- 
ditions justify,  "but  not  neglecting  the  o-pport^onitj/  at  our  front  doors. 

Ivo^'  most  of  you  a.re  wondering  —  and  I  also  am  rvondering  —  what 
•76  ca.n  expect  in  the  way  of  results  from,  extension  radio  "broadcasting. 
I  cannot  tell  you  with  any  exactitude.     l\Tor  can  anyone  that  I  ".mow  of. 
Everything  is  suirmise  and  speculation  —  a  most  delightful  mental  oc- 
cupation out  likewise  a  most  dangerous  one.  •"  ' 

r7ovf  I  like  to  speculate.     So  if  you  will  indulge  me,   I'll  do  some 
very  "brief  speculating  on  this  point,  with  the  "onder standing  that  the 
pro"b3."bility  of  error  is  extremely  high,  and  that  I  reserve  the  right  to 
dem'-  individually  and  collectively  any  of  the  conclusions  I  no'v  present 
to  ycu.. 

So,  then,  my  present  helief  and  opinion  is  that  we  need  to  a"bout- 
face  in  our  conception  of  radio  poss-ioilit  ies .    Perhaps  I  should  say  that 
I  need  to  ahout-face.     As  recently  as  a  year  ago,  I  helieved  tliat  radio 
"ballyhoo  which  dinned  at  us  —  and  still  dins  at  us  —  the  statement  that 
radio  will  revolutionize  educational  methods. 

My  perception  has  "become  clearer  in  the  course  of  the  past  year, 
hov/ever  —  perhaps  ray  arteries  have  hardened  —  and  now  my  feeling  is 
that  radio  v,'ill  not  supplant  anything  in  our  present  educational,  method- 
ology —  that  it  will  supplement  existing  media.    Hadio  has  sharp 
limitations.     The  impermanence  of  information  given  solely  "by  radio  is 
one.     Yor.  cannot  pull  a  radio  speech  out  of  the  loudspeaker,  stick  it  in 
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your  pocket,   and  take  it  out  days  later  to  refresh  yonr  memory  on  some 
obscTore  point.     The  lack  of  pictorial  effect  in  other  "ourely  oral 
teaching  also  inhere  in  radio  --  v!_ntil  television  bocones  practical. 

The  com~iercial  ;:'ro~r  am -makers  early  realized  ra.dio's  limita.t  ions . 
rive  years  e^nd  more  ago  the  doctrins  v/as  generally  accept ei'  that  the 
fimction  of  radio  in  advertising  is  to  create  "good-'vill. "  Advertisers 
do  not  depend  on  radio  to  put  across  "reason  why"  copy,  much  less  "how 
to  do  it"  copy.     They  aim  sim;oly  to  create  a  friendly  impression  in 
the  mind  of  the  listener  for  their  firm  or  their  product. 

I  think  we  may  as  well  conceive  ra.dio  as  sort  of  an  advertising 
medimi  in  our  educational  work.    Radio  gets  attention  as  few  other  media 
do;  radio  inspires  interest  superlatively;  radio  creates  a  receptive 
attitude  in  the  listener  to'>.'ard  more  detailed  information  given  'oy  print 
or  picture  or  both.     This  attitude  predisposes  the  listener  to  act  on 
specific  recommendations,  but  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  get  across 
exactly  the  specific  recommendations. 

There's  m.y  speculation.     How  we  are  learning  some  facts  about  the 
effectiveness  of  radio,  and  it  is  from,  study  of  these  fects  that  I  have 
drawn  my  speculative  conclusions.    All  of  you  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Wilson's  extension  surveys.     I  shall  not  give  you  here  a  tabulation  of  all 
the  radio  findings  from  those  surveys.     I  do  want  to  give  yo^?.,  as  signi- 
ficant, the  findings  from  the  three  surveys  that  contained  special  radio 
sections  —  that  is  ra("'io  sections  going  beyond  the  bare  inclusion  of 
radio  in  the  list  of  extension  methods  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  re- 
corimended  practices. 

In  19P7,  the  Kansas  survey  showed  that  55.4  per  cent  of  listeners 
receiving  extension  radio  programs  adopted  practices  as  a  result  of 
those  rs^dio  programs. 

In  1923,  the  Michigan  survey"  shov/ed  that  13  per  cent  of  listen- 
ers receiving  extension  programs  adopted  recommended  pr:-ct ices . 

In  1929,  the  ilebraska  s-jrvey  showed  that  10  per  cent  of  listen- 
ers receiving  extension  prograns  '  adopted  recomm.ended  practices. 

That  decline  in  practice  adoptions  attributed  to  radio  broadcasting 
is  to  me  significant.     Here  is  the  basis  of  v.y  above  speculation:  As 
people  become  more  accustomed  to  radio  broadcasting  it  becam.e  less  and 
less  significant  in  their  minds  as  the  final  push  tha.t  set  them  to 
practicing  a  recommended  method.  Radio  became  to  them  more  and  more  the 
thing  which  first  interested  them  in  a  practice,  and  they  attributed  its 
adoption  to  some  other  agency  —  perh£p)3  to  the  bulletin  which  they 
wrote  for  in  response  to"  the  radio  offer. 

So  in  conclusion,  may  I  leave  t/ith  you  these  three  thoughts? 

1.     Radio  has  tremendous  possibilities  in  educational  work  —  radio 
likewise  has.  absolute"  impossibilities.     Its  possibilities  are  so  tre- 
m.endous,  however,  that  — 
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2.  It  is  eminently  v/orth'.vhile  to  coordinate  our  efforts,  avoid 
disorganization  and  competition  in  this  most  severely  limited  field  to  the 
end  that  — 

3.  The  farmer  Ultima^te  Cons-uiaers  of  roidio  prograjns  shall  get 
exactly  the  information  that  he  needs,  clearly  presented,  and  ha.cked  up 
?/ith  all  detailed  instruction  pov/er  of  the  great  extension  organization 
of  State  and  ITation, 
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^.-rT"  la  CHI  CAN'S  PRC  SIA:a         older  club  :  p  p  Q  e:  I  V  E  D 

D  V<  el  ^  '  '  ^ 

A  radio  talk  oy  Miss  Green,  assistant  State  Glut  Leader  of  the  Michigan^ 
State  College,  delivered  from  the  Chica£,o  st-adios  of  the  National  Broadcast-"  | 
ing  company  through  ^0  associated  stations,  Saturday,  March  1,  1930*  \ 

Michigan's  older  clut  memhers  are  each  year  as-^uiranji,  more  of  the 
leadership  of  the  U-H  cluhs  in  their  respective  comnranities.     Th's  older  club 
memher  leadership  :£ak:es  for  a  ver;-  eifectj.ve  cluh  program  as  these  leaders 
through  thei.r  own  cluh  experience  and  developnient  realize  thoroughly  the  need 
of  a  four-fold  program  for  their  cluhs. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  through  a  period  of  time  some  of  the  older 
cluh  memhers  in  high  school,  nor_i-.als  and  college  will  he  claimed  ty  other 
activities,  and  as  a  result  the  leadership  of  this  group  will  be  lessened  for 
an  interval. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  ^"hall  the  interest  of  this  latter  group 
be  maintained  until  the  time  of  their  return  to  cornmunities  as  potential  club 
leaders.     How,  too,  may  they  still  have  some  part  in  the  state  U-H  club  prograit 
'The  Michigan  4-K  Service  Club  and  the  U-H  College  Club  have  recently  been 
organized  for  thi?  purpose. 

The  "'ichigan  U-H  Service  Club  was  organized  at  the  annual  Club  Week  held 
at  the  College  July  9  to  13th,  1928.     This  organization  was  instituted  to  honor 
older  club  meiri'-ers  and  local  leaders  for  unusual  achievements  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  participation  of  the  older  club  member  in  furthering 
a  state  club  program.     Candidates  were  submitted  by  the  county  extension  agents 
with  a  record  of  the  candidates"  attainments.     From  the  number  suggested  ten 
members  and  two  local  leaders  wore  elected  to  membership  by  the  State  U-H  Club 
Staff. 

Certain  rules  governed  the  selection  of  members,  such  as,  age,  experienc 
in  leadership,  number  of  years  in  club  work,  honors  received  in  the  way  of 
county  or  state  champion-ships ,  demonstration  or  judging,  work.     In  order  that 
the  membership  might  be  distributed  over  a  large  niomber  of  counties,  net  more 
than  two  candidate?  could  be  selected  from  a  county  except  where  the  third 
candidate  might  be  a  local  leader. 

The  inTtittion  service  followed  the  idea  of  the         Candle  Lighting 
Service  and  was  given  that  year  by  the  National  Camp  delegates  aspisting  Mr. 
Kettunen,  State  Club  Leader,     'Fne  service  was  most  impressive  an.^gave  to  the 
some  500  boys  ana.  girls  gathered  about  the  ^-H  Service  fires  a  feeling  that 
election  to  ^-H  Service  Club  mambershi.p  would  indeed  be  a  distinct  honor. 

During  that  week  the  Service  Club  elected  its  officers,  drew  up  a 
constitution  and  made  plans  for  assisting  with  the  state-wide  program.  The 
members  assumed  many  responsibilities  during  the  week  and  were  a  big  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  club  week  prograii:.    During-  the  year  one  general  meeting  was 
held  and  a  round  robin  letter  v/ent  each  month  to  all  club  members. 

In  the  sur/imer  of  19^9  the  Service  Club  was  extended  to  Camp  Shaw,  the 

Upper  Peninsula  c:mp  at  Chatham,  ana  the  Northern  Michigan  Camp  at  Gaylord, 

These  groups  were  a  part  of  the  State  Club,  yet  because  of  location  had  their 

separate  organizations  and  body  of  officers  embodying  the  plan  of  the  original 

Service  Club,  ,  . 

(over) 
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At  the  clue  week  in  1S29  all  caniid'^te'^  a -speared  per  s'onal],y  before  the 
Service  Clu>  n-ieciters  and  gave  a  report  of  their  claib  activities.     It  wa?  felt 
that  this  "vcrald  give  o"'portunity  to  ".-^oth  merr.ters  and  candidates  to  "become 
acquainted  and  make  for  a  better  understanding.  •' 

Club- meraber s  are  afs^  sting-  ivhere  po-^.  sible  in  their  county-wide  orograms 
as  v/ell  as  the  state-wide  progrsLi':.  .  . 

A  more  recent  development  for  ohe  older  club  members  has  been  fhe 
formation  of  cho  U-H  College  Club  at  hichigan  State  College.     This  club  was 
organized  in  Jaxiuary  of  this  year  and  hgs  alread.}*  a  membership  of  seventy,  all 
former  club  members.     The  club  has  two  big  purposes  other  than  maintaining 
interest  in  club  v;ork  -  encouraging  club  members  to  attend  college  and  helpiig 
them  to  become  acclimated  when  they  do  come  to  college. 

It  is  folt  that  this  College  Club  v/ill  be  far  re??ching  in  its  effect- 
iveness and  th3t  with  the  other  activities  mentioned  Michigan's  older  club 
member  program  will  be  carried  on.  ..' 

Isabc;llo  i/icKellar,  who  is  hi^re  tociay  to  s-jeaii  for  ;Lichigan's  11,000 
girls,  lives  on  a  farm  in  Sagi.iaw  County.  She  is  sixteen  years  old  and  Vvlll 
tell  you  out  of  her  experience  the  value  -ivhich  U-E  club  work  has  for  the 
4-H  club  girl. 
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WITH  THE  LMiiHSHIF  OF  Ot-UH  ■„CSE:  11."  A  COUHT 
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A  radio  talk  Jolin  L/Iemler,  U-PI  club  :oy  of  Wisconsin,  delivered  from 
the  Chicago  studios  of  the  National  ircadcasting  Company  and  throu.h  -^0  otHer 
stations  associated  with  the  National  Lroadcaeting  Com:any,  Saturday,  Harch  1, 

1930.  "  ■ 

Ky'to^ic  is  "How  Clut-k'ember s  Eel    With  the  Leadership  of  Glut  '.'."crh  in  a 
County."    We  are  thaniiful  f«r  the  help  we  receive  through  our  nat.'.cn:!  and  state 
offices,  and  from  our  County  Agent.     Their  work    s  the  "olanning  ar.d  or^-.i-iizing 
of  our  work:  'cut  the  leaders  we  need  most  are  the  ones  who  work  directly  with  the 


m^emoers.  The  local  leader  --/ho  ins-oire? 
ject  is  the  Toer?on  m  £;reatert  demand. 


the  mem.ter  to  ,ioin  anc 
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A.S  I  ?n  faxr.ilisr  with  Ke  losha  County  I  will  descrihe  the  system,  of  leader- 
ship organized  in  our  county  in  the  past  three  or  four  years,  urd^r  Vcz  guidance 
of  our  co'ijjity  agent,  Mr.  E.  V.  ilyall. 

In  1923,  Henosha  County  had  sixceen  cluhs  with  a  total  enrollment  of  380 
members,  312  of  which  completed  thei..  projects.     Twelve  of  the  clu-ts  are  lead  "by 
junior  leaders,  two  oy  adults  who  were  former  M--H  Glut  Llemhers ,  a. .a  tv/o  hy  adult 
leaders  who  had  never  "been  U-H  Cluh  Memoers. 


New  cluhs  are  organized  in  corainunities  -.vhere  enough  young  -oeople  v.lsh  to 
hecom-e  members.     The  leaders  of  these  clubs,  are,  as  a  gen  ral  rule.  Club  Hau- 
bers  who  have  been  doing  assistant  leadership  work  in  their  ow.:  clubs.  'Bie 
leader  acts  only  as  an  advisor,  leav^  n^  the  m.am  part  of  the  leadership  to  the 
assistants  and  club  officers.     The  assistants  are  usually  outsT:andi      club  m.em- 
bers.     As  these  assistants  become  qualified  they  may  go  into  oxher  commodities 
and  become  leaders.     If  these  assistants  anc.  junior  leaders  can  '"e  enco-araged  to 
keep  up  their  leadership  work  until  they  have  reached  the  maximuin  club  age  they 
usually  continue  their  work  as  adult  leaders. 


The  club  meeting  is  so  organized  that  it  tends  co  develop  leadership. 

Pre^/ious  to  the  meeting,  the  leader  with  his  assistants  a.id  club  officers 
outline  the  v/ork  to  be  done  at  this  meeting.     The  outline  is  then  left  for  the 
assistants  to  be  carried  out,  leavir^g  the  leader  to  aavise  only  when  necessary. 
One  system  we  use  to  bring  this  about  is  by  the  use  of  three  vice-pro? ident s. 
The  first  takes  charge  of  getting  and  arran^^ing.  of  the  prograr:;  t.ie  second,  of 
garces  and  recreacion;   the  third  attends  to  refre^hmients.    All  organi  za-:i  on^^l 
activities  are  left  in  the  h^ds  of  club    em.bers.     Such  activities  include  the 
le=>dixg  of  their  ov.'n  ga'nes,   election  of  the  club  officers,  the  planning  of  their 
programs  and  social  affairs,  a.id  the  raisi  ..g  of  money  necessary  for  the  club. 

Wlien  looking  for  leaders  we  lock  for  members  vl:.o  have  done  outstanding 
"oroject  work,  and  whose  parentage  jhov/s  leadership.     The  reasons  for  this  are 
that  invariably  club  members  who  -ake  good  leaders  do  outstanding  project  'vork, 
e>,nd  usually,  but  not  always,  their  pa.renzs  are  active  m  organi. za.cions. 

Our  count3-  at  large  is  organized  into  a  county  club.     'Tiie  county  j.s  small 
encnigh  so  that  mxembers  from  ail  its  clubs  can  be  present  at  meetings.     The  county 
president  appoints  a  person  from  each  club  00  act  as  a  Member  of  the  County  4-H 
Club  Executive  Comiv.ittee.     Thi.s  coirmiitcoe  usually  m.eets  once  a  month.     It  takes 
care  of  such  things  as  arraxiging  club  'oicnics,  parties,   state  fair  exhibits, 

( over) 
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dramatic  contests  and  athletic  coniests,  in  v/hi  cli  aLl  clubs  participate*  Leader- 
ship •oro'blem?  are  discussed.    Members,  "or i n;^'  in  problems  v^hich  confront  them. 
Special  topics  on  leadership  are  often  assi-^ned  to  be  dis  cuss.ed.  at  these  ireetirgs. 

In  conclv-sicn  I  ^ould  say  that  our  aim  is  to  develop  more  junj.or  leaders. 
Yfe  find  that  it  ^s  easier  to  put  a.  junior  leaa^r  into  a  new  com..a''.ni t;"  ©...d' have 
him  win  interest  than  to  take  time  to  develop  sii  sdult  leader.     Cur  desirable 
adult  leadership  material  is  upuall.7  at  -vork  v/ith  other  organizations.     ,?e  also 
find  that  Junior  lea.ders  are  more  able  to  £ive  of  their  time  than  acoilt  leaders, 
enabli      them  to  get  greater  results.  ■     ■  ' 

Let's  ^ive  our  ^h  Club  hembors  more  responsibilities  in  the  conductiig 
of  organizational  axtivities  so  as  to  develop  more  and  better  jurj  or  loaders,  for 
leadership  is  needed  in  ov_;ry  rural  community. 


A  radio  talk  oy  Isabelle  licZallar  of  Sa^-ina-  Co^ant^  ,  ^idlA^ai.,;  delivered 
iro!r.  the  Chicago  studios  of  the  l^Jr.tional  Broadcasting  Corrr  any  through  40 
associe-ted  statio.is,  Satvjrday,  j.iarch  1,  133G.  U.  S.  jDepann..- . .  ^ 


Friends  of  my  radio  audience: 

4-H  Club  ^ork  in  its  "oroadest  sense  suggests  that  t^^oe  of  girl  ^;,'ho 
is  approaching  ideal  v^omanliood.     The  4-?I  girl  is  trained  to  thinlc  correctly, 
is  enco-jraged  to  develop  the  spirit  of  fello'Tship  and.  service,  and  is  taujht 
in  the  art  of  clean,  correct  living.    All  this  is  irrrilied  in  her  s;>,n:nbol,  the 
4-PI's  v/hich  represent  hea,d,  heart,  hand,  and  health. 

In  1924,  4-H  Clue  Work  was  presented,  for  the  first  ti.Tic  in  the  Jreeland 
gra>ded  school.     I  joined  as  a  clothing  cluo  mdnlDor,  -onfaitiiliar  "?ith  the  '/rork, 
"but  eager  to  learn.     Sewing  was  a  pleasure  when  taught  "by  such  a  congenial 
leader  as  '^as  :Irs.  ^endt,  and  ^^hen  given  in  such  a  happy  group  as  was  our 
cluh.     It  77as  so  very  pleasant,  th-at  "before  Achievement  Day,   I  had  co:Trpleted 
two  projects  and  was  ready  to  "begin  a  third,  the  next  ?;inter.     Almost  like  a 
dream,  came  the  visions  of  glorious  cluo  trips.     You  may  "be  s-ojre  I  \~&s  a  very 
happy  girl  when  I  had.,  the  privilege  of  attending  for  the  first  time,  Club'T*Gek 
at  Lansing  as  a  result  of  a  jud-ging  contest. 

As  more  training  was  received  ne?/  opportunities  presented  themselves  to 
me.     My  tvvin  sister  and  I  car-ned  and  demonstrated  all  one  sui'nraer  until  we  had 
together  reached  a  point  not  far  from  ovx  goal,  third  place  in  the  state. 

Demonstration  work  "becajne  more  or  less  a  hoh "by  of  o-iur  cluOs  "because  the 
aim  was  to  ha"/e  each  m.ember  explain  her  knowledge  of  the  pro;;ect  hy  demonstrat- 
ing it  before  the  public.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  winding  teams 
in  clothing,  canning,  and  food  study  projects.     The  time  spent  in  preparing 
a  demonstration  tests  the  worth  of  any  mem'ber.     Though  honors  may  not  always 
he  achieved  one  is  well  satisfied  that  the  suoject  is  more  thoroughly  "UJider- 
stood  after  having  consulted  authorities  in  anticipation  of  certain  questions 
which  may  "be  asked.    At  the  end.  of  my  third  yee.r  of  earnest  whole  hearted 
interest  in  Clu'b  V;ork,  I  had  organized  ."y  first  club,  and  thru  serving  them 
helped  to  make  it  possible  to  benefit  others  by  the  values  I  had  derivecL. 

Honors  in  Club  7?ork  m.ean  nothing  in  themiselves.    Rather  they  signify 
the  time  and  effort  spent  in  axhieving  them.     It  isn't  the  goal  in  viev;  that 
determines  the  value,  but  ra.ther  the  service  rendered  in  attaining  it.  Then 
I  may  truthf-jJLly  say,  club  lead;.ership  is  where  I  have  received  the  greatest 
joy  and  it  is  thru  such  service  I  have  derived  the  most  benefit-.    liaving  led 
six  clubs  to  completion  and  having  felt  the  satisfaction  in -seeing  them 
awarded  co-jnty,  state,  and  national  honors  is  my  rev/-a.rd  for  the  effort.  Then 
I  v/'as  init lasted  into  the  Michigan  4-H  Service  Club,   I  natiarally  experienced  a 
feeling  of  prid.e  in  belonging  to  such  an  organization. 

All  thru  ray  club  experiences,  I  have  been  fortunate  in  having  exception- 
ally fine  leaders,  and  the  needed  inspiration  from  those  within  my  hom.e-.  To 
these  two  influences  I  attribute  all  that  Club  Work  means  to  r.e. 

Though  recognition  has  come,  and  material  awards  have  been  received., 
the  real  value  of  4-H  Clubs,  to  me,  rests  in  those  intangible  qualities  of 
character  instilled  by  4-H  training.     Dependability  is  essential  in  all  phases 
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of  life.     In  CIuTd  Work  it  is  a  requisite  else  the  reiSponsioility  of  clul) 
leadership  cor.ld  never  he  intrusted  to  one.     The  challenge  to  finer  v-ork- 
manship  nust  he  heeded  if  the  "best  handivrork  is  to  'oe  eish-ihited.  Personality 
is  developed  each  tirae  one  cor.es  in  contract  with  another  menher,  for  sociabil- 
ity reigns  supreme  at  every  clun  meeting.     Closer  companionship  is  felt  thrii 
a  comnon  interest  in  work  and  play,  and  finally'-,  the  real  traits  of  personality 
are  exenrplif ied  "by  the  'onselfish  ma,nner  in  which  one  receives  success  or 
failure. 

Some  writer  has  said,    "A  fair  test  of  the  civilization  of  axiY  a,pe  is  its 
attitude  to^-^ard  'v0v;ian.  "     If  i.vo.nan  is  to  receive. that  from  civilisation  of 
^Thich  she  is  doservin.g;,   she  must  cherish  such  a  ty.^pe  of  training  as  that  given 
the  4-H  girl  vdio  is  ju.st  entering  into  the  richness  of  nromarJiood. 
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A  radio  talk       Mr.  C'aas  F.  TloTj,   Secretary- 's  Con  mis'sioner  to  Als-ska, 
delivered  through  Station  !7EC  and  35  other  stations  assoc  ia.tpc^p/]iJt^  Ah'®' ITational 
broadcasting  Gorapany,  March  31,  1930. 

Alaska,  ^Imerica's  lar.t  frontier, ;  is  .a  land  of  surpgjisgsiii. 


There  is  no  region  under,  the  .^toeriGan  flag  which  is  less  understood^  to- 
day than  that  vast  Territory  of  _-curs ;  in.  the  Far  North,  known  aS  the  "land  of  the 
Midnight  S^on".  - 

The  ver;;^  name,   'LUasl-ca"  i:nmediately  pictures  in  the  minds  of  manj-  of  you 
a  frozen  land  covered  v;ith  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  in]aahited  only  "by  polar  hears 
and  Ssh:i"r.os.  '     ■    .:  '  .  :  :.  . 

'3at  Alaska  has  something  hegides  far-clad  Eskimos,  dog  teams,  and  sixty- 
five  oelow  zero. 


Alaska  is  a -world  in  the  variety  of  its  climates,   its  lands,   its-  waters 
and  its  resources.     I-t  has  nearly  as  many  islands  as  the  Empire  of  Japan,  and  a 
vast  continental  mainland  with  great  mountain  ranges  and  valleys;  rolling  plat- 
eaus and  great  lowland  plains.     Tliere  are  navigahle  streams  many  thousands- of 
m.iles  in  length.     Contrary  to  popular  conception  its  deep  protected  har'tors  are 
open  to  navigation  at  all  tlues  of  .the  year  with  the  one  exception  at  ?Iome  on 
Behring  Sea.  r.:;-     ■  ■ 

It  is  a  land  where  the  white  man  with  his  family  can  live  in  comfort  with 
most  of  the  conveniences  a:id  many  of  the  opport-'onities  found  in  our  older  and 
more  settled  communities  in  the  States. 

It  is  an  entpire  equaling  in  size  a  fifth  of  the  area  of  conti:-Ental 
United  States,  and  is  so  far  flung  in  extent  that,  if  it  could  he  lifted  up 
"bodily  and  placed  on  top  of  our  Union,  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  would  hatha 
it  on  the  East  while  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  break. upon  the  shores  of  the 
Aleut ia,n  Islands.  '■       .  '  ' 

In  some  parts  it  has  winters  as  mild  as  t'-'iose  of  Yirginia  and  in  others 
the  "vintcrs  are  no  more  severe  than  those  of  Montana  or  North,- Da.kota.  .  It  has 
summers  as  ".'.ot  at  midday  as'  in  parts,  of  California,  and  so  comfortably  cool  .at 
ni,;5ht'  t':at  one  welcomes  blankets. 

It  has  seasons  when  the  sun  shines  at  midnight  and  the  chickens  do  not 
kno;7  when  to  go  to  roost  and  winter  days  so  short,  ajid  dark  that,  electric  lights 
must  ^oum  continuously  or  the  roosters  'forget  to  crow  in  the  morning  and  the 
hens  CO  not  loiow  when  to  g-et  up  and.  go  to  work. 

Vfe  find  jungler,  as  dense  as  tlie  tropics,  mi-hty  forests  of  virgin  timber 
little  touched  by  the  lu:.iberman' s  ax;  treeless  wastes  as  monotonous  o.s  the 
Saha,ra  Desert  "but  which  will  support  millions  of  reindeer;  towering  mounta-ins 
ca-iped  v.'ith  eternal  snow  -uthin  vTiich  lie  hidden  gold  and  .silver  ajid  co  per  and 
of.ier  mineral;  and  broa.d  fertile  valleys  a,V7aitir.g  the  settlers  plow.  Over 
plateau  a.nd  hillside  graze  ijjit old  thousands  of  ,co.ribou  aaid  in  t'ne  more  inac- 
cessible regions  t"ne  hunter  will  find  a  varadise  in  the, wealth  of  water  fowl, 
doer,  ::.oose,  mountain  s'nccp  and  goats  and  last  but  far  from  being  least,  that  mo s 
fe^.rsome  of  "beasts,  the  Alaska  bror.-n  be  -.r  —  the  largest  carnivorous  animal  on 

the  face  of  t'-e  globe,  ,  . 
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rrom  Alaska's  coastal  waters  is  taken  a.nnuclly  t'"e  vforld's  largest 
catch  of  sali-ion,  while  her  rivers  and  streams  teem  with  trout  and  rrayling. 

It  is  a  land  of  ;^igantic  heauty  to  lure  and  fascinate  with  its  mi;-htyy 
glaciers  t'ro-t  t'jinhle  into  the  sea;  mountains  .thiat  seem;  to   fierce  t^e  skjr ;  the 
deep  hlue  waters  of  the  famous  "Inside  Passa  e";  its  sunsets;  its  "northern 
lights";  and  its  go,rgeousl3r  hrilliejnt.  vdld  ilo.v(ers  abounding  ever3''where  in 
astonishing  ^.roiusion.  .  .         .  • 

And  ;;et  we  find  grain  fields  and  vegetable  gardens;  dairies  and  livestock; 
sc.iools  ard  churches;  "oaved  streets  and  autorno hiles;  '"a  py  hcne^s  with  'lealthy, 
rosy  ch.eeked  kiddies,    ^^rere  i-e  find  the  world's  farthe  st-north.  Agricx-^l  tural  . 
Colle  ge  and  School  of  Tines,  locatetL  at  Fa.ir 'canks ,  ^vithin  one  hunc'red  miles  of 
the  Artie  cii'cle.     This  is  t'  e  Alaska  of  today. 

Its  development  from  an  industrial  standpoint  is  now  well  under  way  in 
its  fisheries,  mining,  lumbering  and  fur.     A  start  is  being  made  in  a.gricultiiTe , 
controlled  fur  farming  and  in  growing  reindeer.     It  is  becoming    a  .aecca  for  an 
ever-increasing  tourist  traffic. 

If  2  0"^  will  open  your  geographies  you  will  see  that  three-fourths  of 
Alaska  lies  vithin  the  north  te:.!  aerate  zone  and  in  the  same  latitude  as  Scotland, 
Forway  and  Sweden.     Only  one-fourth  of  it  expends  Ixycnd  f.ie  Arctic  circle. 

It  should  not  'je  surprising  therefore  to  find  aany  of  the  agricultural 
cro";)S,  including  livestock,  suit,able  to  these  northern  latitudes  growing  in  the 
Territor;-. 

The  e:cce'"'t ionally  long  days  of  continuous  li^^ht  during  the  sum-uer  months 
has  a.  dee     si;^ niiicance  for  agriculture  in  car  northern  lands.     T"':e  result  is  to 
produce  an  astoni sningly  ra  ied  (.growth  and  tenderness  and  freshness  in  quality 
that  for  sue:  cro  s  as  lettuce,  celur;-,  cab'tige,  etc.,  can  not  'oe  arporoaoched 
else^fnere.     Tl.is  is  wny  s,  ri/ig  v^hcvt  will  head  within  50  cLa,ys  from  planting  and 
be  rea,dy  for  harvest  within  30  to  100  c'ays,  with  an  average  yrold  of  25-40  bush- 
els jer  acre,  w"  ile  oats  will  rl;-en  \7it~-in    95  to  105  days,  vielding  35  to  SO 
'oashcls  to  the  acre.    Peas  grow  5  to  3  feet  in  height  and  yield  20  to  30  bushels 
per  acre,    potatoes  are  a  do  enr'ahle  cash  crop  in  many  localities  and  are  equal 
in  qualit--  anf  yield  to  t'-.ose     reduced  in  the  famous  Yakimo.  Galley  of  "Jashin/fton 
State.     Perries  grov/  and  ^;roduce  in  gi-eaoest  nrofasion. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  eGtisiatcd  that  100,000 
square  miles,  or  an  area  ayproxi  -.rtely  th;  t  of  vfyomi r\_,,   is  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture or  16  i.  •  roved    ar-ture.     Most  of  this  land  lies  with  in  f-c  Mat--nuslu?  ard 
Tanana  "^.''allC'-s  adjacent  to  t  e  Alaska  Railroad  and  is  o- .en  to  free  ";omcsteading 
under  the  srm.c  provisions  as  ai;)ply  in  tr.e  States.     It  is  also  free  froa.  taxation. 
I'fuch  of  the  land  c-n  be  cle-red  at  a  re-.son.'ble  cost. 

T've.  United  States  Deoartment  of  A-  riculture  for  30  years  has  .'.a-intained 
fo^vir  a,  ric-al  tural  experi  lent  stations  located  at  strategic  points  at  which  ex- 
perimental -•/ork  best  adapted  to  tne  respective  districts  is  carried  on.  Tae 
res^alts  accomplished  at  these  stations  are  available  to  an-one  tarou-h  published 
bulletins  or  circulars. 


It  imst  "be  em"ohasized,  however,  t'r.at  alt'^ou^  there  is  niach.  ava.ila":le 
a;;ric"Jlt-jT-al  land  in  Alaska  capable  of  sir-porting  ir.  time  a  la.rge  popr.lation, 
the  o-;port"jinit7  for  rapid  expansion  is  liuted  at  t'~e  present.     It  is  not 
advisa'ie  for  -.eople  to  rush  pell  -.lell  into  t :  e  Territory  with  t"':'e  ex  ectatiom 
of  making  a  success  at  far.uing. 

It  is  not  econonical  to  s":  ip  fam  Toaucts  from  Alaska  to  the  States  on 
acco^ont  of  great  distances  and  high  shixping  costs.     Agriculture  in  Alaska  at 
present  :-Tast  he  confined  to  the  feeding  of  its  o\m  population.     It  is  on  this 
"basis  onl"  that  develoionient  can  ".roceed. 

[Tne  man  ^'"-^o  goes  to  Alaska  to  enter  farming  as  a  ousiness  and  who  is 
most  likely  to  succeed  must   oe  of  pioneer  spirit,  T^ho  has  vision  and  strength 
and  is  not  easily  discouraged.     He  must  knovv  its  climiate,   its  soils,   its  crops, 
its  econom.ic  conditions.     Ahove  all  the  new  settler  should  'ia\'e  sufficient  cap  - 
ital  to  provide  living  expenses  for  a  year  or  more  if  settling  on  ne-.v  land.  The 
mini-nani  reco'::"nended  is  $2500  per  fanily. 

The  grazing /Reindeer  is  rapidly  hecoming  an  important  iniustry  and  is  a 
valuahle  Source  of  meat  for  local  coiisumption  as  well  as  for  export  to  the  United 
States.     Tz-ere  are  approximately  300,000  animals  on  the  open  ranges  at  :resent 
and  there  is  sufficient  land  and  forage  to  support  5  to  6  million  head.     It  is 
estimated  that  in  time  one  m.illion  head  can  be  slaughtered  and  exDorted  annually. 
B^at  t"'ese  facts  need  cause  no  fear  that  the  reindeer  industry  of  Alaska  will  af- 
fect adversely  the  growing  of  livestock  in  our  western  States.     Reinieer  is  a 
specialt:'  meat  and  even  at  maximim  production  its  co nsumptio  n  wo"ald  only  approx- 
imate one  and  one-h-alf  pounds  ^)er  capita  per  year  for  our  entire  population. 

The  vast  timcer  resources,  especially  those  found  in  the  two  great  Uat- 
io"B.l  Porssts  along  the  coast,  afford  a  cheap,  plentif-J.  supplj^  of  raw  material 
for  lunher  and  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper. 

These  Porests  are  o:":'ned  hp  the  Federal  Government  and  are  under  scien- 
tific forestry  management  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service.     The  timoer  is  for 
sale  to  anyone.     The  land  only  "being  retained  in  Federal  o^Tners'hi-:  in  order  to 
insure  a  continuous  growth  of  trees.     'There  is  sufficient  tim"ber  and  undeveloped 
water  po^jer  within  the  Tongass  national  Forest  in  southeastern  Alaska,  to  supply, 
wiien  fully  developed,  the  raw  materiaJ  for  the  manufacture  of  one-fourth  of  the 
newsprint  paper  cons-Jmed  annually  within  the  Unuted  States  -  and  to  continue  at 
this  rate  in  perpetuity. 

As  our  irjdustries  de  v-elo"';.  through  the  iri^rea^sed  use  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, population  will  naturall.y  increase,  a  larger  local  market  for  farm 
products  assured  and  consequently  a  greater  inducement  for  growing  them. 

The  Alaska  of  the  fut-'jjre   lolds  mj^ch  of  promise  and  this  Forthland  of 
ours  'Till  some  day  take  its  place  as  t.-.e  49th  star  in  the  flag  of  our  Union, 


^>  >  \/  E  D 

THE  PLAC5  0"  '  ASSOC lATIQl^  W  4-H 

CLUB  "OIIK 

1  IT.  3,  Dei)hi-iii:.-.i:t  "     -  '  ^  ' 

A  radio  talk  "b:/' Alfred  S.  Dos-.rcs,  of  Sr.st  Jji f r or .  Ih -H»  /  -or-QS idoht 
of  thi  Cheshire  Coiant^  ?ar~  B^jroau  and  Cheshire  C ount Loaders     ■ " 
Association,  delivered  froni  the  1\q\:  York  studios  of  the  iXn.tiojial  Broad- 
casting Conraany  thi^o-j.^h  43  associated  stations,  Sat-ai-da7,  A~ril  5,  1930, 

It  still  seems  a  little  fvjin^'  for  me  to  "be  tallring  as  a  4-H  cl'db 
leao.er,  because  it  vras  only  a  few  years  ago  that  I  Has  a  club  boy  myself. 
I  first  heard  of  boys'  and  girls'  4-Ii  clubs  in  1916  ',;hen  I  iras  a  young 
lad  on  (yar  home  farm.    'The  first  state  club  leader,  Le^Trence  Carlisle,  came 
to  town  aaid.  opened  the  eyes  of  us  j-o-jngsters  to  the  value  of  better  methods 
in  agriculture  and  home  ecOxiomics. 

In  the  next  th-ree  yeejrs  I  learned  many  things  I  had  hot  k^io-vn  before 
in  gardening,  pig  feeding,  sheep  raising,  chicken  broodir%,  f&eding,  dry  pick- 
ing and  packing  for  market,  and  dairy  iudgir^-.     I  ras  not  only  ta.ught  hoi7  to 
do  the  \7ork  and  hor:  to  keep  records,  but  more  than  that  -  to  learn  that  there 
vras  pleas-are  as  well  as  profit  in  these  enterprises  and  no  drudgery. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  it  was  the  coir^jetition  \vith  other 
boys  alio,  girls,    lb'  first  year  in  pig  raising,  for  instance,   I  gre--v  my  pig  at  " 
the  rate  of  one  po-jjid  a  ■is.j,  cjnd.  thought  I  v;as  doing  vrettj  ■'.^ell;  but  the 
boy  v;ho  won  the  sta,te  championship  got  his  pig  to  m^lce  a  daily  gain  of  one 
and  a  half  pounds,     I  determined  to  .  do  better  thaji  this  and  the  next  year  I 
made  a  record  of  l.S  po-joids  and  was  declared  state  champion.     In  mj-  third 
year  I  m^anaged  to  increase  this  to  2.03  po^onds,    llea.n^vhils  I  ^vas  able  to  win 
several  prizes  ajad,  to  demonstrate  at  Ca^rro  Tail  Sastern  States  Ex;;30sit ion, 

I  m:ention  these  things  because  I  feel  that  I  owe  much  of  tvr  svi.ccess  to 
what  I  learned  in  club  y;oik,     Tliis  is  -^hy  I  do  all  I  can  now  to  encourage 
boys  and  girls  to  talce  adva^ntage  of  the  opport-onities  offered  through  the 
4-H  clubs.      It  is  why  I  am  an  active  local  leader  for  thnree  beys'  and  girDs' 
clubs  in  my  commronity. 

Fo"ar  yea.rs  ago  at  a  leaders'  meeting  at  o-ur  State  Camp  v;e  asked  the 
question  ■'.'^hy  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  formi  a  definite  State  Local 
Leaders'  Associa^tion  and  co-;rity  association  to  hel-o  a,ll  leaders  in  solving 
their  problemis.     Tlie  miove  was  mia.de;  a  state  association  a.nd  t:iree  couiit;/ 
associations  were  forried,  and  last  year  everj^  co-anty  but  one  in  the  state 
had  an  active  organisation. 

At  first  the  association  wa.s  principally  a  social  clu.b  that  served  8,s 
a  clearing-house  for  ideas.    3ut  since  then  we  h^ve  found  that  we  covdd  v.'ork 
to  f-orthcr  adva.ntage  by  adopting  definite  xu'ojects.     L-ast  year,  for  instance, 
when  the  opportunity  came  to  secure  scholarships  in  lea.dership  tra-ining  pro- 
vided the  state  would  inatch  those  '.vith  others,  the  leaders'  association 
sterpped  into  the  brcaxh  a.nd  raised  the  money.    A  little  later  -re  took  over  the 
management  of  a  Hecrea.tion  Institute  which  the  Play-gro-ond  and  Hecreation 
Association  of  Anerica  offered  to  the  state  for  a,  v.-eek.     The  school  was  lirndtec 
to  50-,  and  35  of  those  attending  were  club  leaders,    Ha^nj-  of  them  traveled  as 
far  as  sixty  miles  each  evening  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  "'e 
are  going  to  ha,ve  a  second  institute  of  this  tyje  next  J-une. 
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Tlie  fe.ssociations  have  a  special  program  d-aring  Farmers'  and  Home- 
Makers'  Weok  at  the-  University,  and  a  large  share  of  the  field  da,y  program 
at  the  coi;jity' ro^aivi-ups  is  in  tlieir  charge.     Tvvo  district  associations  last 
year  set  as  their  goal  the  organiza^t ion  of  a.  4-H  cluo  in  every  cor.uujiity 
in  the  co-unty«     They  succeeded  in  acconrplishing  this  feat» 

Exit  the  principal  valxie  of  these  associcit ions  remains  in  the 
opportraiity  they  afford  for  s-.vap  .'ing  ideas.     One  loader,  for  instance,  gave 
a  groxip  a  valuable  tip  i.'hcn  she  told  ahout  handing  over  some  stockings  that 
needed  to  he  darned  to  a  clothing  clue  girl  Vidio  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ■ 
sev/ing.    Another  said:  "17c 've  had  much  hotter  times  in  our  cluh  since  ".vo 
stajrtcd  the  practice  of  playing  games  in  the  Darn  for  half  an  hour  "before 
the  meeting  to  work  off  some  of  the  surplus  energy." 

And  so  on,     Ifs  in  this  intercho.nge  of  experiences  that  our  asso- 
ciations have  their  greatest  henefit. 

Ahout  400  of  the  533  cluh  leaders  in  He^v  Ha:apshire  3xe  already 
members  of  these  associations.     We  look  for^.vard  to  their  becoming  more 
Y'.lv^Jolo  r.s  time  goes  on. 

!Mov/  if  you  '.vant  to  kno";  why  all  of  us  are  v/illing  to  spend  time  and 
effort  at  the  n'ork  of  local  leadership,  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  talk 
v;hich  follo-,7s  mine.     It  v/ill  he  given  oy  a  ife-v  Ho;:Toshire  cluh  hoy,  -"ho 
tells  us  '"hy  he  prefers  life  on  e,  Hcv  HozTpshire  farm  to  life  in  a  hig  city. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Ex^uco  Varney  of  Stratham,  ITe-;-  Hh'j^roshiro. 
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S.         tuioac  or  Acricu! 


.    A  radio  tallc  by  Bruce  Yarney,  of  Rockingham  Coimty,  II.  H.,  delivered 
from  lleyi  York  studios  of  the  national  Broadcasting  Company  through-^^S"^  ~~ 
associated  stations,  Saturday,  April  5,  1930. 


Hello  Cluo  Follcs: 

.  Although  this  is  a  new  experience  for  me,   I  take  great  pleasure  in 
speaking  to  you  fellow  club  memhers  and  leaders.     This  tallving  to  a  "mike" 
makes  me  feel  like  a  dammy  hut  I  hope  I  don't  appear  that  way  to  you. 

/' 

I  have  taken  as  m^'  topic  "\7hy  I  prefer  life  On  a  I'arm  to  Life  in  A 
City",     I  have  had  a  taste  of  "both.     Six  years  ago  I  came  to  ifew  Hampshire 
from  St.  Paul,  Minn,,  to  spend  the  summer.     I  had  no  more  than  landed  when 
a  hunch,  of  fellows  "j"umped  on"  my  "brother  and  me  to  join  their  4-H  Club. 
T/e  joined  and  I  took  strawberries  as  my  project,     I  set  out  tvo  hundred 
plants  in  the  spring  and  had  good  luck  with  them  as  I  kept  the  weeds  down 
fairly  v/ell. 

The  next  sunmer  I  was  pleased  to  make  a  profit  of  $25,00  on  my  straw- 
berries.    In  addition  to  strawberries,  I  took  gardening,  ■ 

In  the  winter  I  went  to  Chicago  and  St,  Paul,  coming  back  to  the  farm 
each  spring.     I  didn't  like  city  life  very  well  as  my  greatest  problem  was 
to  find  something  to  do.    Besides  this,  I  wasn't  as  healthy  as  when  in  the 
country. 


In  the  spring  of  1926,  to  my  great  joy,  my  aunt  with  whom  I  am  living, 
loaned  me  S15,00  to  purchase  my  first  calf  of  which  I  am  very  proud,  I 
continued  with  my  calf  and  garden  the  next  year. 

My  calf  is  no\T  a  four  year  old  cow.    In  a^ddition  to  her  I  have  three 
heifers  and  an  old  cow  of  my  aunt's.    Only  one  calf  is  a  purebred.     It  is  my 
ambition,  since  visiting  some  high  producing  purebred  herds  in  ITew  Hampshire 
and  seeing  the  dandy  show  stock  at  the  International  and  Eastern  States  Ex- 
position, to  have  a  purebred  H:olstein  herd,     I  have  also  found  from  attending 
an  alfalfa  tour  and  growing  a  small  plot  of  this  crop  that  this  is  the  feed  for 
dairy  animals.    Eventually  I  hope  to  raise  eno-a~h  to  feed  my  entire  herd  all 
winter. 


In  1928,  I  was  very  excited  because  I  started  a  new  project  and  got  two 
hundred  chicks  of  v/hich  I  raised  150, 


Last  year  my  poultry  project  included  the  purchase  of  500  chicks.  I 
raised  95^0  of  these  and  the  other  5fs  didn't  I-inow  enough  to  go  in  out  of  the 
rain,  so  they  drowned,    I  made  a  profit  of  $215,00  from  n;iy  poultry  in  1929, 

In  the  fall  of  1928  I  persuaded  my  a-^ont  to  let  me  stay  in  the  couiitry 
all  winter.     She  agreed  to  this  because  it  would  help  me  in  school  and  I 
could  carry  on  ray  4-H  work,     I  enjoy  country  life  and  the  v/ork  on  the  farm  so 
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well  that  I  expect  to  continue  to  stay  there  and  when  through  high  school 
take  a  college  agricultural  course,. 

I  donH  Yfant  to  take  all  the  trne  allowed  me  in  telling  about  m^^self 
"because  v/e'  are  all  interested  in  the  success  of  the  other  fellow,  also,  in 
the  success  of  cluh  v/ork  in  other  states.    For  this  reason  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  about  club  work  in  l\few  Hampshire,     The  enrollment  is  now  about 
5000  members.     This  may  not  sound  very  large  to  you  in  larger  states  but  it 
represents  50^  of  the  farm  population  of  our  state  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
30.     In  fact,  club  work  is  conducted  in  nearly  SOfo  of  the  tov/ns  of  the  state. 

Our  most  important  projects  are:     Clothing,  Food,  Forestry,  G-arden, 
Poultry,  and  Dairy,     I  \ismt  particularly^  to  tell  about  the  growth  of  our 
dairy  and  forestry  work,    ITaturally,  I  am  interested  in  dairying  as  I  own 
a  small  herd  and  won  the  State  Dairy  Championship  this  year.    More  and  more 
boys  dovKi  our  v/ay  are  getting  interested  in  this  project.    Our  enrollment  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  last  three  years. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  our  forestry  work  which  started  five 
years  ago  vath  48  members  and  has  groT/n  continually.     Last  year  there  were 
659  standard  members  besides  nearly  750  other  boys  and  girls  who  together 
planted  nearly  400,000  seedlings.    Our  forestry  work  is  divided  into  three 
general  divisions  -  Leaf,  Twig,  and  Wood  Collections;  Planting;  and  Woodlot 
Improvement  which  includes  weeding  and  pruning.    My  brother  and  I  are 
gradually  improving  our  50-acre  woodlot  by  cutting  out  the  weed  trees  and 
allowing  the  best  species  to  develop, 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  telling  a  little  about  my  verjr 
pleasant  experiences  in  club  v/ork. 


MY  5.X?35IK:C5  BT  4-H  CLUB  WORK  AS  A  ::ZI35?.  AlID  JI3I'I05  LEADER 

radio  talk  by  Doris  Cole  of  Bennington  County,  Vermont,  delivered  \ 
from  the  IJew  York  studios  of  the  ITational  Broadcasting  Compan^r  -thBott^"'43 
associated  stations,  Sat'orday,  ArDril  5,  1950. 

I  tai^e  great  pleasure  in  speaking  as  a  Vermont  girl  to  fellow  4-H  cluh 
memlDers  and  friends  concerning  ny  experience  in  the  work  as  a  meaber  and  a 
junior  leader,  ' 

!I!he  4-H  clubs  of  Vermont  are  increasing  every  year.    Figures  compiled 
by  the  Vermont  Extension  Service  show  369-4-H  clubs  in  the  state  this  year, 
an  increase  of  85  over'  1928.     These  clubs  enrolled  4589  boys  and  girls  -  955 
more  than  the  year  beforo,.    The  value  of  products  reported  is  77  thousand 
dollars  -  IS  thousand -more  than  in  1928,    In  mj'  co-anty,  Bennington,  there  is 
corresponding  growth,     This  progress  is  due  to  the  many  opportunities  open  to 
members.    Many  members  are  becoming  J-^onior  Leaders  and  v7onderful  training  it 
gives  them I 

TShen  I  first  enlisted  in  4-H  club  work  I  little  knew  of  the  many 
opportunities  that  would  be  open  to  me,     Tiiat  first  year  I  joined  the  4^H 
clothing  club.     In  the  fall  I  exiiibited  some  of  my  completed  work  at  our 
co-cinty  fair.     That  first  year  I  found  out  that  4-H  Club  vrork  did  not  mean 
all  work  and  no  play.    This  was  proved  to  me  when  I  was  chosen  to  spend 
a  happy  and  helpful  week  along  with  hundreds  of  other  4-H  club  delegates  at 
the  State  University,     'This  experience  added  greatl;)'  to  m;'  interest  in  4-H 
Club  work.     The  following  year  I  went  out  for  a  little  m.ore,     I  continued 
the  clothing  work  combined  with  tying  and  dyoing  which  is  the  process  of 
tying  knots  in  the  material  and  then  dipping  it  into  Batik  dye  to  form 
various  figures  in  the  material.     In  this  way  we  patterned  mar^y  ties  and 
scarfs  which  were  sold  by  members  of  the  club.     This  was  another  successful 
year  for  me  and  I  ended  it  by  attending  County  Gamp, 

Ivly  third  year,  1929,  was  my  most  progressive  year,     I  took  up  Room 
Improvement  which  proved  -very  interesting  and  helpful.    Many  members 
demonstrated  what  they  had  learned  in  making  their  own  rooms  as  well  as  their 
homes  in  general  more  comfortable  and  beautiful,  at  the  county  fair  and  on 
Achievement  Day*    lly  team  mate  and  I  demonstrated  "Redecorating  and  Re- 
arranging our  Own  Rooms,"    Our  demonstrations  were  good  enough  to  win  for  us 
a  trip  to  Camp  Vail  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

The  greatest  experience  that  I  have  had  is  being  a  Jumior  4-H  club 
leader,    I  was  asked  to  lead  a  group  of  girls  who  were  eager  to  go  on  with 
club  work  but  had  no  leader.     I  was  a  bit  doubtful  of  T2y  responsibility  for 
a  group  of  girls  nearly  my  own  age.     They  all  joined  the  clothing  club,  which 
seems  to  be  a  good  starter  in  clulc  work,    vJe  had  our  disappointments  but  v/e 
worked  hard  together  and  things  always  turned  out  alright  in  the  end.  That 
year  each  girl  exhibited  some  of  her  work  at  the  county  fair  and  we  won  our 
share  of  the  prizes.    We  had  a  fine  time  at  our  Achievement  Da;-^  exercises  in 
which  three  clubs  participated:    The  Battenicill  Juniors,  The  Pine  Tree  Club, 
and  The  Red  Mountain  Boys  Club.    My  girls  of  the  Pine  Tree-4-H  Club  had  a 
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lovely  display  of  their  sunmer  work  and  I  felt  that  my  time  had' been  well 
spent.    '»Yith  the  cooperation  and  interest  of  all  the  girls,  we  were  able  to 
finish  the  year  1929  as  a  ,100^  4-H  club.  . 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  (1930)  we  thought  it  best  to  unite  the 
two  girls  clubs  into  one  under  the  nane  of  Battenkill  Jrjiiors.     I  was  made 
an  assistant  leader  and  President  of  the  club.    We  are  all  members  of  the 
Room  Improvement  club  besides  learning  to  braid  rugs,  hook  rugs,  and  to  use 
our  talent  at  crayonex  work,     I  am  sure  that  vre  have  made  a  good  start 
toward  making, the  best  better  for  the  year  1950. 

Spealcing  for  the  4-H  members  of  Vermont,     I  wish  to  extend  greetings 
to  all  club  members  of  the  United  States  and  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  4-H  Glub  work,-    I  would  especially  like  to  send  greetings  from  ITew  York 
to  the  Batterxkill  Junior  girls.  The  Red  Mountain  Boys  and  my  friends  of 
Arlington,  Vermont,  .  * 


■  Tali:  "cy  iirajili. Eidg^ay,  Tircctor  of  Iniornation, 
"broadcast  over  the  i^Tatior.al  Broadcasting  Cornpany's  chain 
.Vpril  11,  1930. 
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of  o'o  stations  on 


-lie  Federal  !?arni  Board  has  "been  advised  that  S.  ?.  Crcelcnorc  of 
CrcckT-ore  _and  Co.,  Zort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  ccen  niado  general  ifenagcr  of  the 
.American  Cotton    Coopcrrtive  Association  cstaolished  three  months  aco  hy 
cotton  fDJTTTiers'  org?^iizations  ".vorking  in  cooperation  with  the  Board,  Head- 
quarters for  this  sales  agency  have  not  "been  selected. 


The  Board  also  has  "been  advised  that  the  national  Bean  Marketing 
Association  recently  ^v-is  incorporated  •■jjider  the  la^vs  of  Dcla''^are,  This 
is  the  fo-Jth  central  sales  agency  to  "be  organized  Tith  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.     Tlie  other  tlircc  arc  for  grain,  cotton,  and  'jool  and 
mohair , 


The  3cs.rd  anncanced  today  that  it  has  approved  an  effective  racr- 
chandising  loan  not  to  exceed  525, CCG  to  the  United  Dairy  Syste?.,  Inc., 
Springfield,  :.'ass. 


The  Grain  Stahilizat ion  Corporation,  sot  -ap  ■'andcr  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricult-^or^.l  Marketing  Act,   is  active  in  tis  efforts  to  iniprove 
marketing  conditions  for  \-heat  faiTiers.      IXiring  the  last  fe\T  days  a  plan 
has  "been  develojocd  "by  millers  and  the  sta"bilizat i on  corporation  -.Tuich  is 
expected  to  enco-'orage  and  perhaps  increase  the  exportation  of  .Irnerican 
^7heat  in  the  form  of  flo-jr.     The  new  arrajigemont  '.Till  place  interior 
flo-'ar  nillers  on  aii  eq"aal    "basis  \7ith  seaooard  millers  or  foreign  millers 
v/ho  "b^:.y  their  v/he::,t  at  the  seaooard  in  this  country.     There  arc  approximate- 
ly 3,700  millers  in  the  United  States.    L^any  of  them  are  milling  grain  and 
shipping  floijr  to  foreign  corntries.     Several  millers  are  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ne^v  plan  ^vhich  is  expected  to  "be  mut-oally  helpful  to 
the  milling  industry  and  to  the  objectives  of  the  G-rain  Sta"bilization 
Corporat  ion. 


Storage  is  one  of  the  most  importaJit  factors  •■.•;ith  vzhich  graan  groyrers 
have  to  dee.l.    Various  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  storing  grain  on  the 
fexm.,  at  country  shipping  points,  division  points,  and  terminals  are  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  that  has  just  "been  issued  "by  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
It  was  prepared  "by  E.  J,  Bell,  Jr.,  v/ho  is  an  economist,  acting  in  charge 
of  the  Board's  grain  section. 
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T.vo  weeks  ago  I  anno-unced  to  radio  listeners  that  the  Federa,! 
Farm  Board's  '^Questions  and  Answers,  Circular  l-To.  1,"  was  ready  for 
distribution.     Since  that  time  we  have  had  requests  for  202,291  copies 
of  this  puhlicat ion.     These  requests  have  come  from  farmers,  business 
men,  cooperative  and  extension  workers,  and  other?  located  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States..    lYe  still  have  a  small  stock  of  this  circular.  If 
you  care  for  a  coTDy,  write  to  the  Director  of  Information,  Federal 
Farm.'  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  . 


The  Board  also  Virill  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bell's 
rra.in  storage  article. 


1  *rAPK^ 

•  SPECIAL  AJVAITTAG3S  0?  LARGS  POULTSY  ILARZE^E-Kx  ORGMIZA..TMS 


A  radio  talk  "by  Mr.  Gordon  TT.  Sprague,  division  of:  cooperafalve  man; 
ing,  Federal  Parm  Board,  delivered  through  Station  7?RC  and  Sft  other  si:.ations 
associated  with  the  iJational  Broadcasting  Company'',  April  11,  1930. 

■  There  are  in  the  United  States  at  present  aoout  150  cooperative 
associations  handling  eggs  or  po'oltry  or  both.    -In  addition  to  these  a 
considerabl;-'"  larger  nmber  of  coopera,tive  associations  handle  eggs  or 
poultry  8.S  a  sideline.    Most  of  these  have  attacked  the  marketing  proolem 
at  seme  point,  that  is  tr.e"  have  attempted  to  lower  transportation  costs  or 
to  ob  oain  better  prices    :  ""ough  collective  bargaining.     In  various  ways 
these  associations  are  "'^r-iering  service  to  their  producer  nenbers.  The 
small  volume  handled  by  the  majority  of  these  organizations,  however,  limits 
their  ability  to  add  new  services  or  to  att3.ck  additional  problems  for  their 
common  benefit. 

In  Utah  and  Idaho  and  on  the  T^est  Coast  in  Yfashington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  are  several  associations  of  cooperative  poultry  producers  that 
cover  extensive  areas,  that  handle  large  volumes,  and  thiat  have  become 
efficient  and  progressive  in  the  marketing  of  poultry  products.     I  should 
like  to  tell  you  of  a  few  of  the  things  which  these  organizations  have 
accomplished  for  their  m.embers. 

Three  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  have  been  in  the  production 
field  and  the  associations  must  share  the  ciidit  for  them  \^^ith  other 
educatiorial  agencies.     The  first  of  these  came  about  with  the  realization 
that  standardization  can  not  be  accomiplished  by  merely  candling  eggs. 
Proper  feeding  also  plays  a  part,  both  in  improving  the  average  of  egg 
quality  and  in  standardization  of  that  quality.     Taese  organizations,  there- 
fore, have  done  much  in  the  way  of  disseminating  information  relative  to 
•proper  feed  rations  and,  through  their  own  feed  departments,  have  provided 
producer  members  with  dependable  feeds  at  cost.    A  second  result  of  educa- 
tional-work by  the  association  has  been  changes  in  the  production  cycle. 
Producers  now  get  more  of  their  eggs  earlier  in  the  year.    For  instance,  eggs 
fr^m  California  now  reach  Hew  York  in  greatest  volixie  during  February; 
whereas,  the  peak  volume  from  California  formerly  arrived  a  month  later, 
when  prices  were  usually  lower,  . 

In  addition  to  the  changes  bro'oght  about  in  the  production  cycle 
the  association,  due  to  its  size,  has  expedited  the  m.ovem.ent.  to  market. 
The  large  organizations  can  acc-um.ulate  car  lots  more  quickly  and,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  railroads,  they  have  been  able  to  decrease  con- 
siderably the  time  necessary  to  move  their  eggs  to  m.arket.    This  more  rapid 
movement  in  itself  helps  to  maintain  quality  and  thereby  m.akes  the  eggs 
more  valuable. 

The  third  production  gain  has  come  about  through  appreciation  of 
the  added  value  of  infertile  eggs.    Producers  now  cooperate  to  the  extent 
that  some  organizations  are 'able  to  guarantee  all  branded  eggs  as  infertile. 

Some  of  the  larger  organizations  have  formed  eastern  sales  agencies. 
Probably  the  greatest  benefit  which  has  com.e  about  through  this  action  is 
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having  its  own  representatives  actually  contacting  with  ccuyers.     Sach  a 
representative  soon  finds  ouf  what  classes  and  qualities  of  product  are 
most  in  demand.    Acting  on  this  information  man;''  new  departures' from  the 
old  egg  marketing  procedure  have  been  found  to  lie  of  service. to  hoth 
producers  and  consumers.  .  '  '    '     ■  '  / 

Eggs  are  known  to  deteriorate  less  rapidly  if  the  shells  are  covered 
with  a  highly  refined,  tasteless  and  odorless  mineral  oil.    These  eggs 
are  desired  principally  for  storage  although  one  cooperative  sales  agency 
is  specializing  in  the  sale  of  high  quality  protected  eggs,  fresh,  in 
cartons,  and  is  finding  ■■:!^\at  consijmers  are  "beginning  to  appreciate  the  more 
stable  q'uality  of  thes'   -  gs«     •  .  . 

Linerpacks  are  un-. d  to  prevent  evaporation  and  maintain  the  quality 
of  the  eggs.     The  cartonpak  also  saves  handling  and  expense  in  preparing 
the  eggs  for  the  retailer  at  the  assembling  point. 

Soiled  eggs  are  being  cleaned  by  sand  blast  and  sold  under  a  sioecial 
brand,     Tliese  eggs  are  of  high  quality  and  in  good  demand  for  immediate 
consumption. 

Cooperatives  are  the  largest  exponents  of  identifying  eggs  by  stamp- 
ing the  brand  nar^e  on  the  shell.     This  has  been  considered  a,n  impractical 
development  but  standardised  quality  and  proper  retail  connections  are 
gradually  making  it  a  successful  merchand?  -i.ig.  method.    A  cooperative  knows 
more  about  the  eggs  it  is  selling  than  moto  raarketing  agencies  and  is  justifi 
in  talcing  more  responsibility  for  its  producto     The  consigner  will  eventually 
appreciate  this  fact. 

Outstanding  among  producers'  sales  agencies  is  that  of  the  Pacific 
Egg  Producers,  Inc,,  located  in  Hew  York  City.     This  group  has  developed 
two  selling  methods  which  deserve  notice.     Tlie  m.ethod  for  which  the 
organization  is  best  known  is  the  egg  auction,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  accurate  indicators  of  egg  values.     Tlie  other  is  a  semi- 
contractual  plan  of  selling  eggs  in  car  lots  in  advance  of  production.  This 
id  knoT/n  as  the  "allotment  plan."    Both  of  these  developments  help  to 
stabilize  values  and  aid  in  disposing  of  large  volumes  of  eggs. 

In  addition  to  these  the  Pacific  Egg  Producers,  Inc.  have  developed 
an  export  trade  which  removed  over  100  carloads  of  eggs  from  domestic  markets 
in  1929  and  v/hich  is  constantly  growing.     Similarly,  this  organization  has 
been  finding  nev;  outlets  for  more  and  more  of  its  eggs,  over  one-third  of 
which  .were  sold  outside  of  i'Tew  York  City  in  1929,    Accomplishments  like  these 
involve  constructive  pioneering  services  vfhich  can  be  attempted  only  by  large 
organizations. 

Tlie  accompli shiTients  of  large  marketing  organizations  do  not  end  with 
the  selling  of  a  good  product  at  a  fair  price.    Just  as  significant  to  the 
producer  is  the  fact  that  his  organization  stands  as  a  giiraantee  of  the 
pemanency  of  his  industry.     The  present  trend  in  egg  and  poultry  marketing 
is  toward  the  adoption  of  new  methods*     In. following  these  rapid  changes  the 
small  organization  is  hopelessly  behind.    The  large  organization,  with,  ample 
reserves  for  contingencies  can  keep  abreast  of  the  times  or  even  lead  the 
V7ay  in  the  development  of  better  marketing  methods,  ■  thereby  gaining  for  its 
producers  the  profits  which  Improvements  carry  with  then. 


APR  ^  ,  1930 


A  r.adio  talk  Dy' Mr.  I.  J.  Sell,  Jr.,  Pcderal  {r.^'-j^H^ -S^^ard,  dolivcrsd 
throu^-h  Station  ITP.C  ".nd  34.- other  stations  associated  -vith  tho  !Tatior.?.r 
Broadcasting  Corrrpany,  April  13,  1S30, 


This  talk  is  advjressed  priraarily  to  the  million  .and     half  "vheat 
groovers  of  the  Unitsd  States.     In  a  little  more  than  t"C  months  the  -rhee.t 
harvest  Y.-ill  he  on.    Binders,  headers  and  comhines  '.vill  oe  in  the  field. 
An  endless  procession  of  --^A^agons  and  tr-acks  ^7ill  "be  horrj^i-g  dov-n  the 
highv-ays.     Slevator  •■  nianagers  and  their  helpers  \^ill  he  "orking  d?,-/  and 
night.     Long  trains  of  bax.  cars  will  he  rushing  along  the  steel  rails  to- 
'Tard  the  terminal  markets-.     Q-rein  oxclianges  rill  present  scenes  of  feverish 
activity.    Millers  '.rill  he  filling  their  hins.     Cargoes  ^ill  he  steaming 
overseas  to  foreign  ports.     It  is  none  too  soon  for  e?.ch  -"heat  grovrer  to 
•nake  plans  for  handling  his  sharo  of  the  v/heat  moverrient. 

'Mide-sproad  use  of  medium  size  trn.ctors,  comhincs  o.nd  motor  trucks 
is  pushin-,  the  cr^op  to  market  faster  every  j^ear.     In  the  past  shocks  ?j.id 
stacks  have  provided  tempor-?a-y  storfige  at  harvest  time,    ^icrcver  the  comhinc 
-haF  keen  introduced  "^kie  t--:.2  of  storage  is  eliminated  and  tke  ere-  can  he 
moreci  fr  :m  the  farms  imr.iediatsly .     Improvemient  of  roads  in  country  districts 
ai£,o  contrioutes  to  earlj^  marketing.     There  is  no  ouestion  hut  that  the  most 
coavenient  Vv'ay  for  fsr-mers  to  haiidle  wheat  is  to  haul  it  to  the  local  ele-  . 
vat  or  direct  from  the  comhine  or  threshing  ma,chine,    Even  though  iliis 
method  is  economical,  it  has  heen  introducing  seiiris  difficulties  -.vith  rst- 
spect  to  handling  the  crop.     Triis  earl-^  m.a  em:ent  of  -nrheat  places  a  heav^/ 
strain  on  transportation  and  storage  facilivies  aJl  the  waj'  from  the  fan-me 
to  mailing  centers  and  the  seahoard. 

T-:.e  rheat  crop  can  he  stored  in  a  n'omher  of  ways.     In  addition  to 
sliocks  and  stacks  it  can  he  stored  in  farmi  granaries,  at  local  elevators, 
at  interior  diversion  points ,   in  hex  cars  along  railroad  sidings,  in  term.inal 
elevators,  in  ships,  e,nd  incidentally,  seme  of  it  is  occasionall--  uiled  on 
the  gro"a::r.    As  the  comhine  is  adopted  hy  miore  growers,  it  haeomies  necessary 
to  provide  more  storage  space  for  threshed  grain..     It  is  also  necessary  to 
provide  m.ore  transportation  facilities  since  -/ith  comhines  in  use,  the  crop 
is  thn-eshed  in  half  the  time  roouired  by  older  methods.     Ra,ilroad  facilities, 
hoi^ever,  are  adapted  to  ha,ndle  the  crop  if  box  Cc^rs  can  he  vuiloaded  prorrrptly. 

These  ne".'  harvesting  and  ma.rketing  m.cthods,  together  ^-ith  a  larger 
carryover  than  ever  before,  caused  serious  congestion  at  term.inal  miarkets 
in  1929.    This  congestion  increa-sed  the  cost  of  handling  grain  and  dis- 
turbed the  m^arketing  machinery.     It  increased  competition  for  storage  space 
all  over  the  corjitry  and  enhanced  the  carrying  charge.     It  f  orcodrailroa,ds  to 
leave  vrher,t  in  box  cn.rs  along  the  sidings,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation.    It  depressed  cash  prices  with  respect  to  fut-jmcs  and  disturbed 
-the  ordinary  hedging  operations  of  country  buyers.     In  his  own  interest  each 
gro'.'/er  must  do  his  share  to  prefent  a- re":etition  of  this  sit-'j.ation  in  1S30. " 
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Tlio  incroascd  use  of  co'nbinos  nat"'aro.lly  c.?.lls  for  c:oansion.of 
lacilioics  to  hr^ndlc  tliroshocl  grain.     T'hosc  facilities,  however,  c-.nr.ot 
"be  constr-acted  over  nigiit.     Therefore,  a  more  literal  use  of  f-a^n  grariarics 
may  Tdc  necessary. 

This  docs  not  mean  that  you  should  store  your  wheat  on  the  f-^jrm 
every  yor-.r  and  hold  it  "blindly  until  a  later  d.?,te  expecting  to  get  higher 
prices.  Holding  gr.ain  as  a  general  practice  cannot  he  recommended  on  the 
"basis  of  present  inf onna,t ion.  ITo  one  can  guaEantce  th?,t  if  you  store  your 
wheat  you  ^vill  be  ahle  to  get  a  higher  price  later  in  the  season.  On  the 
other  hand,  groovers  may  be  forced  to  ho^-d  some  grain  on  farms  if  existing 
facilities  cannot  t^ke  care  of  the  crop  as  rapidlj'-  as  it  is  shipped. 

r.licn  it  cones  to  dealing  v/ith  the  Icargcr  aspects  of  the  storage 
problem,  the  individual  farmer  is  at  a  distinct  handicap.     Only  by  affilia- 
tion into  large  cooperatives  can  you  control  tne  necessary  facilities. 
These  associations  are  now  mrlcing  plans  for  handling  their  share  of  the  1950 
crop.     In  the  first  place  in  a  fe^7  states  where  the  State  Department  of  Agri 
culture  ■.vill  inspect  and  seal  wheat  stored  on  farms,  cooperatives  arc  in  a 
position  to  lend  money  on  grain  covered  by  fe.rm  storage  certificates.  In 
the  second  ple.ce,  cooperative  organizations  '.rill  b:)  in  a  position  to  increas 
existing  facilities  to  some  extent  ^vhere  investigation  sho\7s  that  additions 
can  be  made  e,dv?,ntageously .     However,  the  cooperatives  should  not  go  out 
over  the  \  he.it  belt  and  build  elevators  indiscrimin-.itely .     Existing  facili- 
ties should  bo  utilized  -.vhere  possible.     The  -vhole  program  requires  careful 
study  and  consideration  and  the  concerted  effort  of  all  interested  agencies. 
Tlae  problem  is  too  large  for  farmers  to  tackle  individually.     It  is  absolute 
ly  necessary  to  have  cooperation  o-mong  growers  in  order  to  carry  out  a  busi- 
ness-like facility  progrer.  for  handling  the  whea,t  crop  over  a  period  of 
ye  ears . 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Mr,  Praiik  Ridgway,  Tirector  of  Inf {)KaaUo-JL,-  Federal 
Fam  Board,  delivered  thro^ogh  Station  mc  and  34  other  stations  associated 
with  the  ITational  Broadcasting  Conpany,  April  2z,  1930, 

T-ae  Federal  Jam  Board  has  reports  from  the  Northwest  indicating 
that  larr-iers  are  responding  favorably  to  the  wheat  acreage  rediiction  pro- 
posal. 

Cliaiman  Alexander  Legge  says  that  wheat  is  the  only  crop  on  which^ 
the  Farm  Board  is  advocating  a  reduction  in  acreage  to  result  in  placing  it 
on  approximately  a  domestic  consumption  "basis.    A  reduction  is  necessary  if 
farmers  are  to  meet  changes  in  marketing  conditions  "brought  ahout  "by  the 
V^orld  TTar.    Fortunately,  it  will  not  he  necessary  for  farmers  to  make  a 
radical  change  in  their  production  program  to  "bring  about  a  condition  in  ; 
which  the  tariff  on  wheat  will  really  he  effective.    Tfhile  the  amount  of 
wheat  now  exported  is  not  rery  large,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  all  American 
grown  wheat  on  an  export  price  level  giving  farmers  in  this  country  little, 
if  an;;^  "benefit  from  the  present  tariff  on  wheat. 

The  pro"blem  of  wiiat  the  farmer  is  to  do  with  land  which  he  intended 
to  use  in  growing  wheat  is  perhaps  not  as  difficult  as  it  at  first  appears. 
Some  farmers  are  today  trying  to  grow  wheat  on  land  that  should  never  have 
"been  put  into  cultivation.     It  should  now  "be  used  in  growing  grass  or  trees. 
The  fundamental  point  is  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  believes  tha  farmer 
would  be  better  off  even  if  he  did  not  grow  anything  on  the  land  taken  ciit 
of  wheat  production.    His  income  would  be  increased  by  snch  action. 

The  Farm  Board  has  been  advised  that  George  S.  Milnor  has  been  made 
general  manager  cf  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Corporation,  succeeding  William 
G-.  Kellogg  who  recently  resigned.     Several  weeks  ago  Mr.  Milnor  was  appointed 
vice  president  and  general  rianager  of  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation. 
This  puts  him  in  active  ch-arge  cf  both  corporations. 

The  Board  announces  the  appointment  of  Harry  C.  Hensley  of  Columbia, 
Missouri,  as  senior  eccno2:iist  in  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Divisisr..  His 
work  will  deal  with  fruits  and  vegetables.    Mr.  Hensley  is  a  gradm^te  of  the 
University  of  Misso"uri  and  took  gradiiate  work  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  Harvard  University. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  approved  an  application  for  a  loan  not  to 
exceed  $4,00Cf4i300  to  the  Dairym.en's  Leage  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  which 
is  an  organization  of  about  40,000  dairy  farmers  of  the  New  York  milk  shed. 
The  Hew  York  milk  producing  area  served  by  this  association  includes  all  cf 
Hew  York  state  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Hew  Jersey,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut.  Dairymen  in  these  states  supply  the  Hew  York  metropolitan 
milk  market  as  well  as  the  smaller  cities  throughout  the  area. 

This  line  of  credit  will  er^ble  the  association  to  carry  cut  a  three- 
year  program  of  expanding  its  mercJaandising  and  liandling  facilities  for  the 
sale  of  its  products. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Ad-eline  Fein,  of  Chicojee,  K^"- ""h-i " ti-hTT""fi p1  "-^ -p^ ' 
the  New  York  Studios,  of  the  National  broadcasting  Corroanj'"  and  through  ^3  associ- 
ated stations,  Saturday,  May  3.  193C.  ■ 


HOW  U-H  DREli:S  -CAAS  TRTjE 


Clu"b  Work.'    Y?hat  •clu'o  meter's  heart  does  not  thrill,  when  he  or 
she  hears  or  sees  these  words  or  anj'"T;hir:g  related  to  them.     To  a  club  memlDer 
these  words  Dring  a  feeling  of  loyalty  and  service;  "but  whiat  mearJ-ng  have  they 
to  those  who  are  not  ac quaiiit ed - wi th  ^-H  clu"b  work. 

It  is  said  .that  "back  of  every  acccmplirhment  lies  the  dream  of  the  man 
who  dared  to  undertake  the  task.     The -vision  of  the'desired  end  must  also 
father  a  determination.     The  vision  must  inspire  and  drive  one  forward.  Since 
it  "behooves  one  to  -dream  nohly  and  then  dare  courageously,  let  us  look  ahead  and 
see  whxat  may  happen  to  a  cluh  girl  like  myself  in  one  of  the  counties  of 
Massachusetts.     _       ..  ■ 

She  erirolls  first  as  a  cannir-g  club-mem'Der  in  the  elementary  school 
wh-ich  she  attends..    A  few  weeks  later  she  goes  to  the  first  club  meeting  which 
will  always  stand  out  in  her  mind  because  there  she  found  many  new  thirds  to 
learn  and  do.     She  continues  to  attend  club  meetings  throughout  the  year,  for 
at  each  meeting  she  finds  other  things  to  do  and  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  and 
club  spirit-.  . 

Because  she  is  pleased  with  the  first  yes.r's  work,  she  dreams  ahead  and 
joins  again  the  second  year.    Her  second  year  is  even  more  successful  and  she 
is  allowed  to  exhibit  one  jar  of  raspberries  in  a  club  exhibit  whJ.ch  wins  first 
prize  at.  the  lalrgest  fair  in  the  state.     The  third  and  fourth  years  also  allow 
her  to  make  an  even  better  shearing  at  more  fairs  throughout  the  state. 

Finally,  after  working  faithfully  these  four. years,   she  is  told  thiat  she 
has  been  chosen  that  year's  county  canning  delegate  for  her  county.    As  one 
of  the  rewards  for  this,  she  and  other  delegates  are  guests  of  the  Kiwanians 
at  a  dinner,  durir^g  which  they  are  presented  vdth  medals. 

And  this  isn't  all,  as  a  county  delegate  she  spends  a  vreek  at  the 
state  camp.     "JThile  at  camp  she  m..~ets  representatives  from  every  corner  of 
our  state.     Here  she  forms  not  only  acquaintances  but  true  and  lasting 
friendships.     These  friends  include  cc~anty  and  state  delegates,  local  leaders, 
county  club  agents,   state  leaders,  and  national  leaders, 

Massachusetts  state  camp  program  is  full  of  ins3?iration  and  enthusiasm, 
something  which  can't  help  but  "carry"  any  clut  member  "on".     They  attend 
classes  and  demonstrations  pertaining  to  club  projects.     They  also  enjoy  talks, 
club  songs,  and  cheers  which  add  much  to  the  life  of  camp. 

On  the  last  day  of  camp  the  boys  and  girls  meet  and  elect  one  boy  and 
one  girl  to  be  called  the  camp  spirits  -.vho  carry  on  the  spirit  of  the  year's  camp 
to  that  of  next  year.     Let  us  ass^ome  that  the  girl  we  have  been  talking  about 
is  fortunate  enough  to  get  thJis  honor. 
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She  returns  as  the  camp  spirit  the  next  year  and  has  a  chance  to 
increase  her  friendships  twofold.     She  also  has  a  chance  to  "be  of  greater 
3-ervice  "because  of  the  familiarity  with  the  doings  of  Camp* 

This  fifth  year  may  also  mark  the  -  culi^ination  of  one  of  her  most  suc- 
cessful years  of  clu'b  work  with  her  prize  winrAngs  increasing  to  just  forty 
times  as  compared  with  her  first  year's  winnings. 

You  may  think  her  visioi'  is  ended,,  "but  no.    As  a  sort  of  climax  she  is 
chosen  to  represent  her  state  at  the  h-E  International  Training  School  held  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  week  "before  and  during  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition.     At  the  training  school  she  meets  boys  and  girls  from  the  differ- 
ent states  of  the  Union  and  four  provinces  of  Canada.     Down  deep  in  her  heart 
it  makes  her  think  that  the  world  isn't  so  large  after  all.     There  is  a  group 
whose. homes  are  miles  apart — prohahly  doing  the  same  things  a  little  ""bit  dif- 
ferently in  their  sections  of  the  country  —  but  having  in  common  that  feeling 
of  j'oy  and  happiness  and,  a"bove  all,  a  feeling  of  servic^i. 

You  have  proba"bly  guessed  by  this  time,  dear  radio  listener,  that  the 
club  dream  which  I  have  been  telling  about  was  my  own  and  marked  only  the 
beginning  of  a  happy  ending.     A  4-H  club  member  never  has  a  real  ending  in  clul 
work  because  he  or  she  is  one  who  always  strives  to  make  the  best  better  and 
has  the  desire  to  help  others  to  achieve. 

Club  work  then  teaches  that  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  life  is  to  serv( 
others.     Just  as  the  leaders  stand  ready  to  teach  the  club  member  the  funda- 
mental facts,   the  member  is  in  turn  v/illing  to  help  other  young  people  and 
pass  on  the  information  gained,. 

Most  boys  and  girls  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  their  twenty- first 
birthday  —  but  to  me  it  will  be  one  of  regret,  because  then  I  shall  no  longer 
be  able  to  be  a  club  member,  only  a  worker.    Like  the  wounded  soldier  by  the 
road,  I  must  stand  to  one  side  and  encourage  and  cheer  my  club  comrades  as 
they  march  on  to  the  top,  but  whether  it  be  to  success  or  failure,  I  will  al- 
ways have  these  tv/o  words  for  them  — 


"CAKRY  ON" 


4-H  CLUB  ICM.         THE  LCCAX  LEASER 


Tj.  S.  r<-Dh r.mr&i  ot  Acricuui. 

A  radio  talk  cy  George  L.  Farley,  'State  Club  Leader  ii^  Massachusetts,  

delivered  through.  Station  WJZ  and  43  other  stations  associateii-ffith  thn 
National  Broadcasting  Compare,  May  3,  1930. 

The  4-H  club  pledge  says:     "We  pledge  o'or  Heads,  Hearts,  Hands,  and 
Health  for  cur  club,  our  cocimunity,  cur  country." 

Sone  weeks  ago  a  4-H  club  celebrated  its  second  anniversary.     It  has 
had  two  years  of  successful  accompli shnent'.     The  first  part  of  the  program ^ 
consisted  of  a  coEinunity  supper  served  by  the  club  members  assisted  Dy  their 
local  leaders.    After  the  tapper  the  company  adjourned  to  the  hall  and  awaited 
entertainment  features.  . 

Soon  after  the  people  were  seated,  a  young  lady  at  the  piano  started 
to  play  a  piece  of  m.aroh  music.     The  doers  at  the  back  of  the  hall  were  thrown 
open  and  down  the  center  aisle  marched  the  club  members.    The  girls  were 
dressed  in  the  regulation  club  uniform;  the  boys  wore  special  suits,  the  coats 
of  which  had  been  made  by  the  girls. 

At  the  head  of  the  line  marched  the  club  president  flanked  on  one  side 
by  a  club  member  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States;  on  the  other  side 
by  a  member  carrying  the  4-H  club  flag. 

\Tnen  the  front  of  the  hall  was  reached,  the  president  stopped  and 
turned  to  face  the  audience.    The  club  members  separated  into  two  lines,  one 
on  the  president's  right,  the  other  on  his  left.     They  also  turned  and  faced 
the  audience.     Olne  opening  n^csmber  of  the  program  "was  "America  the  Beautiful" 
followed  by  that  4-H  club  song  written  by  Miss  Fannie  Bucharian  -  "Dreaming." 

Yes,  these  young  pecple,  with  trained  Heads,  Hearts,  Hands,  and 
Health,  were  serving,  through  loyalty,  their  club,  their  community,  and  their 
co'ontry . 

All  this  was  an  inspiring  sight  and  much  credit  was  due  to  the  young 
people  for  the  splendid  way  in  which  the  entire  program  of  the  evening  was 
carried  out.    But. back  of  all  this,  back  of  every  success  tf  these  splendid 
young  people  who  are  coming  through  in  club  wprk  are  the  local  leaders  who, 
without  m.oney  and  without  price,  are  doing  so  much  and  receiving  so  little 
recognition. 

Club  work  is  carried  on  under  the  directien  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  state  agricult"'ural  colleges,  and  the  county 
extension  services  or  farm  bureaus  cooperating.    However,  this  work  could  never 
succeed  were  it  not  for  the  local  leaders  who  are  responsible  for  carrying 
cut  the  club  program  in  the  ccmm'onity. 

These  ryf  us  who  are  directing  the  work  are  constantly  talking  about 
increased  enrollments  and  better  completions;  we  are  presenting  more  and  more 
subject  matter;  we  talk  of  an  enriched  program  of  music,  art,  literatxire, 
nature  study;  we  call  for  gam.es  and  recreational  work;  v;e  wa,nt  more  social 
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life  put  into  the  cluD  prograin.    ^'^o  is  to  do  all  this,  v/ho  v/ill  make  this 
possihle2    The  local  leader.    All  honor  to-  these  thousands  of  men  and  women 
living  throughout  the  length  and  hredth  of  this  land  who  have  made  club  work 
what  it  is  today.  *     '  ■   ••  '  .  '  •■■  ' 

Nor  must  v/e  forget  those  fathers,  and  mothers  who  have  taken  the  time 
out  'of  their  ousy  lives  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  real  aims  and  purposes 
of  4-H  cluh  work  and  have  "cooperated  with  the  boys  and  girls.     God  bless  the 
mothers  who  have  opened  their  homes  for  club  meetings  and  especially  their 
kitchens  that  the  daughters  might  learn  to  work  in  the  only  place  where  a 
girl  can  really  learn  to  cook.    Kats  off  to' the  fathers  who  have  given  their 
boys  better  stock  than  they  themselves  have  ever  owned. 

\lhen  I  say  that,  I  know  that  I  am  stating  the  sentiments  of  every 
extension,  vmrker  in  the  United  States  from  the  Washington  office  down.     So  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  4~H  local  leaders  and 
the  4-H  mothers  and  fathers  who  are  listening  in  today  for  the  work  they 
have  done  in  promoting  4-H  club  work.     Club  work  when  it  is  100  per  cent 
club  work,  must  eventually  find  its  true  expression  in  connection  with  the 
home . 
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Sie  lengthening  days  and  increasing  warmth  stirs  in  us  again  the  s'_jring- 
tirne  urge  to  he  up  and  awe.y  to  the  great,  wide  out-of-doors.    Every  magazine, 
every  ;v.ail ,  hrir^gs  us  glovang  descrrotions  of  this  or  that  vacati^pj^esort 
and  leoves  us  in  a  quandary  as  to  where  and  how  to  get  the  most "  out/ aunraer 
vacation. 

There  is  one  answer  to  this  prohlem  which  lies  almost  at  our  doors  end 
which  may  not  have  "been  hrought  to  your  ^attention.     This  answer  is:' in' the 
form  of  the  great  chain  of  National  Forests,  hoth  east  and  west,  which  are 
open  to  everyone  as  great  out-door  playgrounds.    Primarily,  these  National 
Forests  are  great  timher  farms  where  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  are  growing  successive  crops  of  tLmher  for  all  timher  users 
and  wood-using  industries.     Or  they  may  he  descrihed  as  timher  -;:^roducing 
plants  or  factories  mth  millions  of  acres  of  floor  space  and  roofs  as  high 
as  the  heavens.    Rich  soil,  moisture  and  sunshine  are  the  raw  materials  and 
the  products  are  timher  supplies  without  which  our  national  progress  and 
prosperity  Y/ould  he  impossihle. 

But  these  forests  are  different  from  other  producing  plants  in  tha.t 
there  are  no  "ITo  Admittance"  signs  posted  at  the  doors.    Visitors  are  wel- 
come so  long  as  thej'-  ohey  the  few  simple  rules  as  to  care  with  fire  and 
sanitation  and  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  timher  growing. 

These  Forests  vary  in  accessihility;  most  of  them  are  accessihle  either 
hy  rail  or  modern  motor  highways.     Some  are  more  remote,  still  possessing 
the  virtues  of  the  unexplored  wilderness,  the  delight  of  the  real  woodsman 
who  finds  pleasure  in  a  week  or  month  with  saddle  and  pack  horses,  far  from 
the  ha-ujits  of  civilization.    The  Federal  G-overnment  hg„s  huilt  many  hundreds 
of  miles  of  motor  roads  leading  from  the  imin  ITational  and  State  highways 
right  to  the  heai't  of  the  mountains.     There  are  many  more  miles  of  saddle  and 
foot  trails,  from  the  ends  of  motor  transport T;t ion,  to  all  parts  of  the  for- 
ests.    There  are  great  tr-ackless,  trailless  expanses  where  you  m?,y  ho  your 
own  pathfinder  and  lose  yourself  or  not,  depending  upon  your  skill  as  a 
woodsman.  .■ 

\7hat  is  your  idea  of  a  vacation?     It  is  a  quiet  nap  -uiider  a  shady  tree 
or  the  thrilling  exertion  of  a  hear  hunt?     In  either  case,  there  is  every 
facility  and  opportunity  for  realizing  it.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
areas,  which  are  managed  as  game  refuges,  all  of  the  forests  are  o;oen  to 
visitors  for  hunting  and  fishing,  suhject  only  to  State  game  laws.  Strearas 
are  periodically  and  adequately  stocked  with  fish  amd  all  forms  of  wild  life 
are  so  protected  and  managed  as  to  render  the  greatest  good  to  the  grea,test 
n-urnher  of  the  sportsmen  who  visit  the  forests. 

Visitors  ma,y  c-amp  on  the  ITational  Forests  and  stay  as  long  as  they  lil-ce. 
Dead  wood  for  fuel  is  plentiful  and  free.     Sanitary  measures  are  enforced 
to  -;)rotect  the  purity  of  the  raters.     On  most  of  the  forests,  tourist  car.ips 
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iiave  oecn  iniproved  along  the  "''rincipal  traveled  highways.    Here  are  pure 
drinlring  water,  camping  facilities}  fireplaces,  sanitary  provisions  and 
registry  "booths  for  the  convenience  of  the  tourist.     These  camps  .ore  free, 
the  orly  requirement  heing  that  the  visitor  o"bserve  the  Golden  Rule  of  leav- 
ing his  carrp  clean,  and  ohey  the  directions  for  care  with  his  camp  fires. 

In  the  national  Forests  of  the  lest,  the  Forest  Service  policy  of  leas- 
ing to  the  individual  or  cor.i^monity  or  civic  group  a  little  hit  of  ITational 
Forest  la,nd  for  exclusive  use  and  occupancy  as  a  s-um:.ier  home  has  heen  long 
estahlished.    In  a  single  llational  Forest  of  California,  hack  in  the  shady 
canyons,  over  3,000  families  have  estahlished  cozy,  happy,  summer  homes. 
This  same  policy  has  oeen  adopted  hy  the  ITational  Forests  in  the  East  and 
South,  and  a  similar  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  massed  millions  in  our 
great  ep.stem  centers  of  population. 

In  these  summer  home  sites  or  colonies,  lots  will  he  rented  or  leased 
to  individuals  desiring  to  construct  sumer  homes,  under  annuall;''  renev/ahle 
permits,  at  rates  as  low  as  $15  per  year,     'There  the  residents'  investment 
will  he  heavy  or  some  other  circ-umstance  malces  it  desirahle,  a  fifteen-year 
term  lease  can  he  granted  as  low  as  $20  per  year.    Permdts  for  Boy  Scout, 
Y.i.I.C.A.  or  other  semi-puhlic  camps  are  granted  on  annual  or  term  ha,ses  at 
nominal  rates. 

The  stffnmer  home  permittee  ?/ill  he  expected  to  erect,  in  the  first  and 
seco.nd  years  of  occupancy,  an  appropriate  cahin.    llo  standard  designs  are 
prescrihed  hut  the  plans  of  the  permittee  must  he  approved  hy  the  Forest 
Suoervisor  hefore  construction  is  hegun.    The  whoje  purpose  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  this  feature  is  to  secure  developments  harmonious  with  the  s''ar- 
roundings.     Strictly  sanitary  disposal  of  all  wastes,  garbage  or  wash  waters 
is  required. 

Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  huild  your  own  home  in  the  forest. 
There  are  good  hotels  within  or  very  ne3.r  practically  all  of  the  forests, 
partic-cilar^y  in  the  Eastern  District,     There  are  also  smaller  summer  hoard- 
ing houses  available.     The  entire  forest  is  open  for  your  tents  and  you  may 
enjoy  this  kind  of  life,  caniping  first  one  place,  then  another,  and  oerhaps 
in  this  way  find  the  location  hest  suited  to  your  needs  for  a  suminer  home. 

These  National  Forests  offer  every  variety  of  scenic  heauty,  from  the 
rugged  spruce  lands  of  Hew  Hampshire  and  Maine,  through  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachians, to  the  waters  of  the  GuLf;  from  the  Big  Tree'  groves  of  California 
to  the  iTorthern  Rockies,     Wherever  you  live,  twenty-foujr  hours  hy  rail  or 
motor  or  hoth  will  put  you  into  one  of  these  forests. 

Fire  is  the  greatest  of  all  enemies  of  these  llational  Forests,  not  only 
as  regards  their  scenic  beauty  and  recreational  value,  but  even  more  so  as 
to  their  capacity  for  timber  T^roduction.    Every  visitor  must  have  this  fore- 
most in  his  mind  at  each  visit.    Durini;"  the  past  years,  many  disastrous  for- 
est fires  have  been  caused  by  carelessness  with  camp  firos  and  smoking  on 
the  part  of  tourists  and  cainpers.    Any  form  of  fire  is  dangerous  in  the  for- 
ests a/id  must  be  used  with  greatest  care.    Before  you  start  on  your  visit 
to  the  forest,  it  is  necessary  that  you  acquaint  j/ourself  with  those  practice 
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whicii  a.re  necessary  to  nininize  such  daiiger. 

The  wise  woodsman  knows  the  rules  v/hich  should  be  a  part  of  the  irjicr 
consciousness  of  every  person  who,  for  any  rea-son,  enters  one  of  the  ITational 
Porests,  or  in  fact  any  woodland  ah5-"T,'here ,    Do  you  know  them? 

ra^iat  about  your  Hatches?    Are  you  always  sure  your  match  is  out?  Break 
it  in  two  before  you  throw  it  away. 

And  yoLir  tobacco?    Do  you  make  sm-e  that  pipe  ashes  or  cigar  or  cigar- 
ette stubs  are  dee^d  before  throwir^g  them  away?    ITever  throw  them  into  crush, 
leaves,  or  needles. 

I-Iow  do  you  make  a  camp  fire?  Before  building  a  fire,  scrape  away  all 
inflaxi-.ia.ble  m.aterial  from,  a  spot  five  feet  in  diameter.  Dig  a  hole  in  the 
center  ajid  in  it  Vclld  your  comp  fire.  Keep  your  fire  small.  ITever  build 
it  against  trees  or  logs  or  near  brush. 

■^hen  you  break  camp,  never  do  so  "ontil  your  fire  is  out  -  dead  out . 

There  is.  just  one  way  to  put  out  a  camp  fire  and  know  it  is  safe;  Stir 
the  coals  wl^ile  soakir^  them  with  water.     Turn  small  sticks  and  drench  both 
sides.     Fet  the  ground  around  the  fire.     If  you  can't  get  water,  stir  in- 
earth and  tread  it  down  until  pa,cked  tight  over  and  around  the  fire.    3e  sure 
the  last  spark  is  dead, 

p-jrthermore,  if  you  see  a  fire  burning  in  the  woods,  put  it  out  if  you 
can;  if  not,  get  word  to  the  nearest  harden  or  Torest  Hanger  at  once.  Before 
entering  the  forest,  you  Ghu'old  inform  yourself  as  to  the  location  of  such 
officers  and  the  means  of  reaching  them  in  case  of  trouble  either  in  tr.e 
forest  or  in  j/our  o^vn  pa,rty. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  a.  copy  of  these  rules  printed  in  convenient  form 
which  may  be  seiG'ored  from  any  Porest  Officer,     It  will  also  pay  you  to  learn 
more  of  the  pruposes,  uses  and  value  of  the  national  Forests  as  watershed 
protection  and  as  timber-producing  farms,  as  well  as  recreational  areas.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  secured  by  addressing    the  Forest  Ranger  of  Forest 
Super^/isor  nearest  you,  the  District  Foresters  of  the  several  ITationaJ.  Forest 
Districts,  or  the  Forester,  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  address  of  your  nearest  Forest  Supervisor  or 
District  Forester,  address  the  Forester  at  T7ashington,  D.  C.     Llaps  and  liter- 
atm-e  describing  the  recreational  features  in  the  several  districts  will  glad- 
ly oe  fiurnished  you.     The  Torest  Service  is  ajixious  to  have  the  poople  mcice 
full  use  of  the  recreational  adva.nta-ges  in  the  ITational  Forests,  and  the  only 
request  is  that  you  use  every  possible  care  with  fire  and  do  not  otherwise 
damage  these  out-door,  public  -playgrounds , 
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A  radio  tallc       Max  Dral-e,  cf  V;illians  Co-onty,  Ohio 
the  Chicago  studios  of  the  ITational  Broadcasting  Company  t^r ou^h- 45:_asgoi:.iat-e d 
stations,  Satiirday,  May  3,  1930. 

lo-ar-E  friends  every  where,  and  especially  those  hack  in  Ohio  and.  up 
in  miliams  Co^onty;  in  answer  to  the  question  of  "Why  4-H  Cluhs"  I  will  leave 
each  of  you  decide  for  yourselves  after  I  give  you  a  few  of  my  experience s_ and 
those  of  the  Booster  Livestock  Club,  of  which  I  an  a  member  and  assistant  leader, 

I  have  had  eight  years  in  4-H  work  and  am  expecting  to  go  hack  again 
this  year.     I  started  out  raising  a  pig,  and  like  most  yo^angsters,  l  didn't 
know  what  it  was  all  about,    lly  interest  that  year  and  possibly  the  next,  was 
maintained  mostly  through  the  activities  of  the  club.    Following  these  two 
years,  I  fed  another  pig  and  then  a  lamb.    I  haven't  time  to  go  into  detail 
cf  these  first  few  years  but  I  feel  that  they  were  valuable  experiences  in  my 
club  work.  -  I  don't  recall  of  any  blue  or  red  ribbons  those  first  years  and  1 
admit  they  were  at  times  discouraging.     I  know  there  were  times  when  I  -^vished 
the  pig  wouldn't  eat  so  much  or  that  we  didn't  have  to  keep  records  and  write 
stories.    But  somewhere,  I  found  a  kick  in  club  work  and  with  the  origin  of  a 
new  calf  club,  I  ^Yas  at  it  again  the  following  year. 

I  borrowed  money  to  buy  a  purebred  calf  that  year  as  we  have  no  pure- 
breds  at  home.    All  through  the  summer  I  enjoyed  taking  care  of  her  and  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  writing  my  story  at  fair  time.     She  repaid  my  efforts 
by  winning  me  a  trip  to  club  week  at  Colunbu-s.     "The  trip  was  very  fine  and  the 
inspiration  which  came  from  it  I  believe  caused  me  to  carry  on.     It  was  there 
that  I  first  saw  that  there  was  more  in  club  work  than  just  the  winnings,  or 
money  value.    During  the  next  three  years,  I  carried  five  projects  and  yet 
I  knew  that  .1  could  not  take  that  trip  over  or  even  be  on  the  same  level  as 
before,  but  I  felt  there  "/as  something  ahead  and  since  I  could  see  no  reason 
for  retiring,  I  stuck  it  out  more  enthusiastic  than  ever. 

During  these  past  few  years,  I  served  as  secretary,  vice  president  and 
president  of  my  club.    Last  year,  I  started  as  assistant  to  leader  and  will 
continue  as  such  this  year. 


Last  year,  the  banks  in  cur  co'onty  decided  to  back  club  work  and  finance  * 
the  boys  in  buying  good  calves.     So  wanting  some  nev/  blood,  I  went  with  the 
covjity  agent  and  vocational  agriculture  teacher  to  look  for  a  calf.    We  traveled 
several  h'jjidred  miles  and  towards  night  I  fo^ond  a  good  calf  but  she  was  a.  little 
high  priced,     I  som.etimes  thirds  that  ttiis  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  siglit,  but 
whether  these  cases  usiaally  turn  out  well  or  not,  so  far  I  feel  that  this  one 
did.    All  sijmmer  long,  as  I  tended  her  I  liked  her  better,  then  whenV  (iairy  - 
specialist  dropped  a  hint  to  take  her  to  the  State  Fair,  I  started  making 
preparations  to  go.    But  I  had  many  difficulties  as  I  was  the  first  club  member 
in  the  county  to  show  at  the  State  Fair,    Ever-'thing  cam.e  out  all  right  and  that 
calf  made  me  one  of  the  proudest  4— H  members  that  ever  was.     She  won  a  clue 
ribbon  in  the  club  class. 


So  far,  I  have  burdened  you  with  my  own  experiences,  but  I  would  like  to 
say  a  ^-ord  about  our  club.     Wren  I  started  there  were  about  10  members.  Since 
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then  the  numher  has  "been  increasing  "until  last  year  we  had  21  hoys  .and  three 
girls  in  our  livestock  club.     For  the  pa^st  three  years,  we  have  heen  a  100^ 
cluh  hy  having  all  memhers  complete  their  work.     We  have  as  a  cluh  alv;ays  heen 
ahle  to  obtain  our  share  of  the  premiuns;  we  have  sent  demonstration  teams  not 
only  to  the  State  Fair  but  also  to  the  International;    We  have  been  progress- 
ing in  judging  work  and  always  try  to  push  worthv/hile  projects  in  the 
community.     Several  years,  we  had  nearly  100^'  club  attendance  at  club  camp 
which  is  another  one  of  the  deli^'^htful  and  inspirational  features  about  4-H 
work,- 

In  1921  i,^en  I  started  in  club  work,  there  were  200  members  in  the 
county.    Eighty-one  and  five-tenths  per  cent'  of  these  boys  and  girls  completed 
their  work.    Last  year,  there  were  650  members  with  85.8^  completions".  As 
you  thinlc  this  over,  please  remember  that  the  premiums  were  twice  as  much  in 
1921  as  in  1929,     That  goes  to  show  that  in  Williams  County,  at  least,  the 
boys  and  girls  are  getting  something  from  club  work  besides  the  prize  money. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  cite  a  few  of  many  things  I  have  gained  as  a 
club  member. 

Club  work  has  taught  me  ■;>■ 

To  respect  the  fellow  al^.ead  of  or  above  me 
To  grasp  the  hand  of  the  winner  and  trj.'  to  beat  him  the 
next  time 

■   ■  To  be  a  good  loser  always  but  to  kno7/  why  you  lost 

and  to  remember  to  think  of  the  silver  lining  that  even 
•       the  darkest  clouds  m.ust  have 

Besides  this,  there  is  the  fine  spirit  and  inspirational  value  wliich 
comes  when  you  with  friends  are  striving  to  win  first  honors  and  knowing  that 
only  one  shall  succeed. 


I 


I'lernbers  of  the  Federal  Farra  Board  attended  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago 
this  v;ee>  where  representa.t ives  of  farmers'  cooperatives  made  final  arrangements 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  national  Livestock  Marketing  Association. 

A  ooard,  coi.iposed  of  the  follov/ing  men,  was  selected  to  incorjorcite  the 
association:     0.  0.  TVolf,  Otta-'/va,  Kansas,  J.  R.  Fu-lkerson  of  Jerseyville,  Ill- 
inois, and  3.  A.  Eeejner  of  Blissfiald,  Michigan.     TTnen  this  association  is 
incorporated  it  vrill  he  the  fifth  nationa.l  sales  agency  ostahlished  with  the 
aid  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

The  Kationai  Livestock  Marketing  Association's  plan,  agreed  upon  "by 
cooperatives,  has  oeen  ap'oroved  hy  the  Farm  Board..     It  offers  a  national  service 
for  livestock  producers.     Under  the  plan,  producers  will  he  aolc  to  control 
their  m^arkoting  and  estahlish  a  financing  progrejn  to  m.ect  the  needs  of  the 
industry.     It  is  the  hope  of  the  Farm.  Board  that  the  new  national  association 
will  have  the  suoport  and  cooperation  of  a.ll  cooperative  livestock  agencies, 
farmers  and  re.nchers. 

The  incorporating  directors  vvill  mioet  in  Chic?.gc  next  Monday  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  new  agency  v.'hich  ^^-ill  be  capitalized  at  $1,000,000. 

Yesterday  the  Federal  Farm  Board  announced  that  it  had  approved  e.n 
application  made  by  the  Cooperative  Pojc  Milk  Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
for  a  physical  facility  loan  not  to  exceed  $1,900,000. 

Plars  for  the  better  marketing  of  lettuce  grown  by  eastern  farmers  were 
initiated  this  v<'eck  at  a  miecting  called  by  the  Farm  Board  and  held  at  Rochester, 
ITew  York. 

Advanced  shipping  informant  ion  will  be  collected  and  disseminated  among 
growers  so  that  lettuce  ca.n  bo  supplied  to  eastern  ma-rkots  more  in  keeping 
with  the  dem.and.     The  system,  is  expected  to  be  working  in  tirie  to  help  in 
the  marketing  of  this  season's  crop  of  lettuce. 

An  important  feat-are  of  the  plan  is  that  it  will  not  injure  lettuce 
growers  in  other  sections  of  the  country.     If  successful,  the  plan  may  be 
developed  to  include  producers  in  all  lettuce  growing  districts  of  the  United 
States. 

Apple  growers  are  seeking  a.id.    A  com_mittee  of  fifteen,  appointed  last 
January  to  represent  the  various  arpple  growing  regions,  will  meet  in  Washington 
next  I7ednesda3-.     The  committee  is  being  called  here  by  the  Farm  Board  to  develop 
a  plan  of  procedure  to  further  cooperative  marketing  effort  among  apple  producers. 

The  apple  committee  is  not  an  advisory  comumodity  comirdttee  as  provided 
for  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.     It  is  a  general  committee  appointed  to 
work  with  the  Federal  Farm.  Board  in  developing  a  national  program  for  the  co- 
operative m.arketing  of  apples. 

oOo 


VIA;  .^-^^ 


A  radio  talk  by  Kel5ey  B.  C-i'.rc.ner,  federal  Far.n  Ecard,  delivered  tliro-agh 
Station  TEC  and  35  other  stations  arsociated  with  the  l^ational  Broadcasting  Company, 
Friday,  ^ay  lo,  1S30. 

I>arin>i'  each  twelve  months  a  total  of  ever  one  ::.illion  carloads  of  fruits, 
melons,  and  Y8ge-:-a7oles  is  shipped  02^  ra^-l  to  ::Larket  "b"  agrictil tural  producers  in 
the  United  State".     To  thie  large  movenient  every  state  in  the  "Union  contrioutes, 
This  volune  of  "business  is  significantly  increased  "by  the  novenient  "by  auto  track 
for  which  no  co.;  -lete  fig-are?  are  availa"L:le. 

Although  figures  relatin_  to  cooperative  activities  are  inccLn.jlete,  we  do 
know  that  well  in  excesF  of  200,0CDe  of  these  carload  shipnents  of  fruit,  melons 
and  vegeta"3les  w-^re  rhi  'ped  and  sold  "oy  growers  through  their  o^-vn  cooperative  sa.les 
agencies. 

The  cooper-_tive  handling  of  fr"ii.ts  3,nd  vegetables  thus  assu.nes  a  significant 
importance  in  t"ne  mcveinez^t  of  these  connodities  to  market.     Two  j'ears  ago  it  in- 
clude:, at  least  l,2o9  associations  with  an  epti.n?.ted  nem"bership  of  215,000  growers 
who  c8-rried  on  a  "business  of  some  300  ::.illions  of  dollars  tlirough  "uheir  cooperative 
organizations.     The  frait  and  vegeta"ble  grou^D  em"braces  a  wide  variety  of  cor^modities 
so  that  -.rhen  we  look    more  closely  at  the  cooxDerotive  effort  in  the  industry,  we 
discover  a  picture  with  many  shades  of  v,.ria.tion  according  to  each  co:;:modity  and 
its  several  xorod'acinr,  sections.     Por  example,  cooperation  among  citrus  growers  is 
high.     In  California  acout  S5  per  cent  of  the  citras  crop  is  handled  through  cc- 
opera.tive  associations.     From  sixt3"  to  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  entire  United  State? 
rail  mcvs.nent  of  citrus  fruit  is  handled  "by  grower-owned  and  controlled  sales 
agencies.     i"or  potatoes,   t"ne  proportion  of  tne  total  carloads  shipped  du^in^  each 
year  am:ounts  to  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent.    In  the  territories  where,r cooperatives 
are  operating  these  organizations  are  hamidling  in  some  instances  very  high  per- 
centages of  the  total  shipments  origina.ting  in  their  operating  areas.     The  low  per- 
centage of  the  total  volume  of  pota.toes  which  is  handled  cooperatively  arises  from 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  important  ■■'otato  "oroducing  sections  are  not  organized  for 
cooperative  action  h^"  growers.     On  the  other  hand,  certain  of  the  melon  and  vege- 
ta'ble  crops  are  hardly  represented  in  the  ranks  of  cooperative  associations. 

The  development  and  coordination  of  cooperative  effort  in  the  marketing  of 
fr-aits  and  vegetables  thus  present?  a  ;jroblem  of  importance.     Too  often  we  have  had 
the  spectacle  of  numerous  cooperatives  forwarding  the  -products  of  their  members  to 
market  mthout  regard  to  the  marketir^  plans  of  competitor  cooperative  associations. 
The  glutted  markets  resulting  from  this  unorganized  marketing  and  the  frenzied   -  ' 
efforts  of  s'ellers  have  enabled  buyers  to  talce  full  advantage  of  the  lack  of  united 
efforts  on  the  part  of    producer  shippers.     The  condition  is  made  much  more  diffi- 
cult when  the  disorganized  efforts  of  xndividual  growers  ana  private  shippers  are 
added  to  the  ma/rketing  pic ture.     This  situation  has  held  too  long.     In  the  interests 
of  producers  and  consumers,  development  of  more  united  effort  is^- required. 

A  development  j-rogran  for  the  cooperative  m.arketirig  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
must  be  based  prim.aril.}''  upon  a  four-fold  policy  of  (first)  strengthening  existing 
cooperatives,  (second),  bur.lding  new  local  cooperatives  wherever  practics.ble ,  (third] 


developing  efficient  re^ions.l  organizations  in  important  producing  areas,  a^id 
(loiarth)  t:ie  estaloli ?hinent  of  national  rales  organizations  for  ccin:':Odi ties  wiiere 
cooperative  effort  is    v^f fici entl^  strong  to  s-ap-  ort  organizations  of  this  character. 

Acting  on  thxs  program,  grov7ors'  organizations  engaged  in  the  :narheting  of 
dr^-  "beans,  have  established  a,  central  organization  for  the  selling  of  the  d:'.ffer- 
ent  VEjriuties  of  this  coi-nncdic;"  grovrn  r'.n  the  several  'oean-producing  states. 

Another  organlza'Sj-on  is  conte:.volated  for  the  marketiri^,  of  potatoes  handled 
"by  coo-oeracive  af  f ociati ons.    At  a  conference  \7ith  the  federal  Parra  Board,  repre- 
sentatives of  cooperatives  haridling  potatoes  a  •';^o?-nted  an  organization  coromittee 
to  worlc  vdth  the  Board  \n  the  developocnt  of  more  conprehensive  regional  and 
national  markiting  plans  for  this  cor:r:.odity. 

Through  organizations  of  regior^al  ani  national  scope  '^vill  he  developed 
effective,  centralized,  unified  ana.  coordinated  effort  arnong  cooperative  associa- 
tions in  the  distrihation  of  fruits  and  vegetaoles.    J'roni  such  organizations  pro- 
ducers have  a  right  to  expect  mere  eccno-.:~-cal  operation,  the  elimination  of  dr.pli- 
caticn  of  ssJ.es  effort  aoong  cooperatives,  and  more  intelligent  and  efficient 
marketing.     Trjrough  their  orgarJ.zations  acting  in  cooperation  with  various  state 
and  Federal  agricultural  agencies,  producers  ma'"  also  brjng  ahout  an  improvement  m 
the  adjustment  of  quantities  produced  to  demand,  therecy  tending  to  do  awa;'  with 
Some  of  the  disastrous  financial  effects  which  arise  from  ■■onwise  increases  in  plant- 
ings. 

bupplementing  and  most  essential  to  the  progTaia  of  the  development  of  nation- 
al organizations  are  the  coordinate. ng  and  wringing  together  of  cooperative  effort 
within  a  single  producing  region.     The  need  for  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
cooperatives  wi.thin  a  territory  where  production  and  marketing  conditions  are  sim.- 
ilar  has  "been  definitely  demonstrated.     At  the  present  time,  in  some  important  fruit 
and  vegetable- producing  territories  there  are  a  numher  of  competing  organizations 
operating  more  or  less  independently  of  one  another  to  their  mutual  disadvantage.  ■ 
A  well-reasoned  and  constructive  program  hy  wh_ich  these  organizations  may  iDe  "brought 
together  is  most  essential.    Active  steos  have  "been  ta:.::en  to  concentrate  cooperative 
effort  m  t'ne  marketing  of  citrus  fruit  in  Florida.     At  the  same  time,  additional 
mem"'oers  are  "beir^g  added  to  the  citrus  cooperative  orga.rJ.zati on  in  this  area,  so 
tl'^.t  the  vol'z:::.3  of  citr'j.s  fr^ait  handled  cooperatively  may  "be  materially  increased. 

There  is  also  under  Yiay  in  a.n  im'oortant  vegetalcle  area  the  development  of 
plans  for  enahling  a  numher  of  cooperative  associations  iiandling  upv/ards  of  10,000 
cars  of  products  annually  to  coordinate  their  sales  activioies  thnrough  a  central 
regional  organj. zation. 

Tlie  fruit  and  vegeta"'3le  industry  needs  more  producer- owned  and  producer- 
controlled  marketing  cooperatives.     The  program  for  1930  and  for  succeeding  years 
may  well  "De  "c-ased  on  the  development  of  "onity  of  effort  and  the  esta'blishment, 
wherever  practicahle,  of  large  scale  producer- owned  and  prodricer-controlled  cooper- 
atives. 

This  program  should  also  iixclude  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  developm.ent 
of  oetter  standards  of  production,  grading  and  packing  in  many  producirig  areas. 


It  is  also  fu.iQ.r:i:8ntal  tliat  uhese  coO;_jerative5?  "oe  wej.l  .managed  ir  co.-.petent  toards 
cf  directors  and  e:-.v:io;-e8S  -^aIio  possess  definite  loiowledge  of  tlie  possi"bilities  and 
limitations  of  cooperative  effort,  Sound  'basinesr  principles  nrast  >e  used.  Ihese 
larger  coopera:ive  efforts  witli  an  outlook  whicli  is  r^ore  than  loc.?l  will  thus  forn: 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  toward  placxn-_  the  frait  an.^  vegetable  industry  of 
acricjJ.t-or e  on  a  'L'a?is  cf  equalit"'  with  other  .industries. 


THE  W5BK  WITH  THS  i'-'^PiM  BOARD 


Talk  by  Frank  Sidgway,  Director  ox  Irii^oiraatiori, 
l~roa.dcast  from  station  IHC,  WaRMn^^ton,  D.  C.  ,  over  the  Nat 
Company's  cliaxn  of  radio  st.'.tions  on  May  23,  1930. 


L  i  B  R  A  R  Y  j 

RECEIVED  1 

*  JUN  9  /-  ' 


edeif^  zJ^,'M^.fK^^rsr,,unr 

o  nal  Br  0  ad  c  a  s  0  X  ng 


In  order  to  keep  the  puolic  up  co  date  on  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Fam  Board,  -^.reps  conferences  are  held  v/ith  Washington  newspaper  correspondents 
twice  each  week. 

In  yesterday's  press  ccnference  Alexander  Legge,  chaiiTiian  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  emphasized  the  Board's  policy  on  grain  facility  loans.  Fnere  money 
is  loaned  oy  the  Board  go  oxiild  or  Imy  elevators  or  other  grain  facilities  the 
grov/ers  and  their  cooperatives  3.re  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  have  their 
grain  marketed  l^y  the  Farmers  national  G-rain  Corporation  or  sold  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  corporation.  "Ihis  requirement  is  necessary  to  protect  the  Fann 
Board's  revolving  fund. 

I  T.'onder  if  miany  relize  that  farmers  have  five  national  sales  agencies 
throu^-,h  which  the;"  can  sell  at  least  fourteen  different  farm  crops.  These 
fourteen  crops  are:     Cotton,  cattle,  hogs,   sheep,  goats,  beans,  v/ool,  mohair, 
and  at  least  six  grains,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  "barley,  and  flax.     For  names 
andadiresse--  of  the  five  central  sales  agencies  write  to  the  Director  of  Informa- 
tion, Federal  Farm  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  addition  to  the  five  national  sales  agencies  i.here  a-re  five  advisory 
commodity  com,::iittees  named  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act.     These  comxmittees  have  been  established  to  look  after  the  indus- 
try problemc  connected  with  the  five  different  commodities  they  re'present. 
These  comj-iodities  are  wheat,   cotton,  dairy  products,  wool  and  mohair,  and  live- 
stock. 

The  Farm  Board's  Division  of  Coouerative  l/iarketing  is  being  reorganized 
and  strengthened.     New  m.en  have  been  added  to  the  staff  in  order  that  special 
attention  m^ay  be  given  durin.;  the  next  few  months  to  general  organization  plans 
for  the  marketi:.-  of  fruits  aid  vegetables,    Harry  C.  Hansley,  a  fruit  and  vege- 
table marketing  specialist  frori  Missouri,   started  his  v/ork  with  the  Federal  Board 
this  week. 

Coopera:;ives  are  conducting  an  or^ani zatio  n  cam  :aign  in  California  to  sign 
up  at  least  25  pQi"  cent  of  the  grape  crop  in  that  state  under  a  plan  of  marketing- 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  presented  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  a  few  we  ,ks  ago  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Teague,  memiber  of  the  Board.  Reports  indicate 
that  the  cooperatives  are  making  progress  in  the  carapaign  which  has  the  suxrport  of 
the  raisin  packers.  Since  the  organization  work  was  started,  raisin  prices,  which 
were  in  a  dem.oralized  condition,  have  advanced  one-half  cent  a  pound. 


ooOoo 


A  radio  intervier/  conducted  by  I.Iorse  Salisbury  vdth 
ciiltural  engineer,  a:.d  L.  A.  Hevncldson,  farm  management  s^eci_aJ,ist ,  U 
Department  of  Agriculture,  tlirougli  \7EG  and  3^  other  radio 
'.7itiL  the  ITational  Sroadca-sti xig  Co:.-oanr,  1:10  p.m.  ,  'i^ednesday,  Jtme  ^. 


L         A  R  Y 1 

^  JUN    ^  -^ou  ,f 


W.  li^.'iiurst,  agri- 


rtStt'D'ns  associ.ated 


SALlSmY: 

G-cod  harvest  weather,   sa^'s  Mr.  Kincer,  in  the  southerly  winter  wheat 
regions.     ^nat  mjans  that  the  combines  are  clicking,   or  soon  will  be,  in  North 
Texas,     ilovf  I  don't  know  m.uch  a'i:o.:-t  combines,     Bat  I  read  in  the  farm,  papers 
and  the  official  reports  of  the  De.artment  that  they  have  worked  a  veritable 
revolution  in  wheat  harvestixig — in  fact,  in  the  v/hole  wheat  growing  industry. 
I  know  that  the  Department  has  been  investigating  the-oDe  of  combines  from 
two  standpoints — engineering  efficiency,  and  farm  m.anagement  efficiency.  So, 
seeing  that  it's  time  for  the  combine  to  be  atroad  in  the  land  again,  I  have 
arked  an  agriculuural  ei;igineer,  W.  Iv'i.  Kurst  (iffi.  HUESTt  Hello,  folks),  and 
a  farm  management  man,  L.  A.  Seymoldson  (i,-IR.  EEYflCLDSOII:  G-reetings,  Everybody), 
to  give  us  seme  of  the  facts  about  efficient  combine  harvesting, 

Mr,  Hurst,  how  raany  comba.ies  do  you  reckon  will  be  in  operation  this 

3"  ear?. 
HUH  ST: 

T;e  don't  know  exactly  how  many  will  be  in  operation  during  the  133^  har- 
vest sea.son.     We  Imow  that  about  6b, 000  were  sold  in  the  United  States  from 
1920  to  1930*    Accordirig  to  Cens"as  figures  about  half  of  them  were  sold  during 
192s  and  1929, 

SAlISHiHI: 

liJell,  apparently  half  or  m.ore  of  the  combines  in  operation  this  year  will 
be  cor.m)S-ratively  new.  Kr,  Hurst,  is  the  combine  a  brand  new  wrirkle  in  harvest- 
in^  machinery? 

HURST: 

Hardly.     A  reaper  virxth  a  tlaresher  corabTned  was  invented  as  early  as 
1S28.     In  later  yee.rs  similar  m.achines  were  built  and  tried  out,  but  this  method 
of  harvesting  didn't  "oecome  established  until  about  ISSO,     For  the  next  ^0 
years — until  192O — the  use  of  the  combine  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  States 
a.long  the  Pacific  coast.     The  past  10  years  lias  Seen  its  spread  all  over  the 
country. 

SALISBURY: 

Wny  were  com.bines  so  long  ccmmg  into  general  use? 


HuEST: 


Of  co'irse  I  can't  ^j-ve  3'"0"ii  a  lO-word  answer  oi.  that.  I  surpose  one  of 
the  chhei  reasons  was  tliat  we  had  al'.7a;;^s  considered  harvesting  ^rsc-.n  and  thresb- 
ing  grain  t-iVO  distinct  operations.    It  .^ook  time  to  overcorae  that  notion.  That 
wasn't  strange.     A  certaj.n  aracant  of  prejudice  :rast  re  cvercane  in  the  intpo- 
d-action  of  aiy  new  eq^.iipnent  and  practice, 

R:iaITCLDbClT: 

Right  on  that  point,  Mr.  Eiirst,  I  recall  a  conversation  I  had  with  an 
Oklahoma  -wheat  grower  when  we  were  "iiaking  that  con^cine  studj"  in  the  G-reat  Plains 
in  '26.     The  Sooner  farmer  told  me  that  hack  in  I9IS  he  and  two  neighhcrs  went 
together  to  "o-Jl'j  the  first  tiree    combines  used  in  the  State.    I-Ie  said  the  three 
of  them  went  to  to\7n  together  when  uhe^  signed  the  contract  recause  each  one 
felt  the  "jre?ence  of  the  other  two  wo'^j.ld  lend  moral  sa'pport  in  a  questionahle 
■und^;r taking.     Vrnen  the  news  oeca.:.e  generally  imown  in  the  neighhorhood,  friends 
suggested  chat  Ghe.j  appear  ''oefore  a  hoard  for  exar^inr.tion  as  to  their  sanit;^. 
Ivi^"  OklahoL':;a  acquaintance  ended  hxs  storj  with  a  chuckle  and  the  comment  "If  we 
were  crazy  then,  most  every  one  around  here  must  "be  now." 

SiLISH;SY: 

7ell,  Ivir.  He^T-ioldson,  I  ?^J.p;ose  thej  had  their  difficulties  with  the 
comhine,  at  that.     Perhaps  they  thojg-ht  they  were  crazy  once  in  a  while.  Tell 
us  what  their  ox^perience  and  those  of  others  have  demonstrated  1:0  'ce  the  prir^ 
ciples  of  ccivhirJ..-^  grain  most  efficiently. 

REYITOLDSO^T: 

In  order  tostraigl.it  comcme  grain  successfully ,  the  crop  must  be  -oniform- 
ly  ripe.     The  grain  must  stand  7  '^0  IM-  da3^9  longer  than  ^viien  cut  -^Tith  a  hinder; 
now,  I  kncwxh^t's  not  an  easy  thin;:,  to  do  when  you're  operating  a  com'-ine  the 
first  year;  you  thinic  ahout  half  the  graJ-ii  ^vill  shatter  out   cafore  you  ever  get 
into  the  field.     One  otlisr  thing,  for  safe  storage  of  ccmhined  gram,  the 
moisiure  content  should  he  1^  'per  cent  or  below.     Here's  a  point  to  watch  in 
stripi^ht  combining.     Even  though  th.:;  grain  is  ripe  enough,  you  may  harvest  some 
v/ith  too  m-ach  moisture  cy  oe_irniing  o-,yerationF  too  early  in  the  day  or  continuing 
too  late;   or  hy  starting  too  soon  :ifter  a.  rain  or  continuing  too  long  in  damp 
weather. 

To  get  around  these  dj.f ficulties  of  straight  comtinin-g,  more  and  more 
oper-^-.tors  use  the  wi.ndrower  and  pick-up  actachmients.     These  are  useful  when  the 
gradn  does  nc"c  ripen  uniformly,  when  green  weeds  are  -oresent  in  the  field,  or 
v/hen  s^orm  dam.age  is  likely  to  occur.     By  usinj.  these  attacbnents ,  3"ou  can  cut 
and  ".nndrovT  an^r  crop  as  early  as  with  a  "binder,   then  you  pick  up  and  thresh 
after  che  grain  and  weeds  have  dried  out. 

SALIS3JHY: 

17 ow  the  other  source  of  greatest  trouhle  to  the  comhine  operator  is  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  the  mach-ine.  Mr.  Eurst,  our  agricultural  engineer, 
is  the  man,  as  Irvin  CohD  v/cald  cay,  than  \7h0m  there  is  no  thanwhomer  when  it 


cones  to  extractii'ig  the  Imgs  from  ccatine  camshafts  and  gear  levers  and  what 
not.    Lir.  Hurst,  what  does  the  comljine  trouole  man  have  to  reco/mend? 

HUHST: 

Of  ccvrse,  I  can't  say  anyth-ing  s;;ecific  without  seeir^  the  machine  and 
testing  it  cut.     But  117  experience  leads  me  to  make  two  general  recom:nendations. 
One  :s  that  •fevery  conhine  oTCier  stud;.^  the  r:.anual  which  he  gets  \7ith  h-is  machine 
giving  detailed  directions  on  its  care  and  operation.    S7  following  the  direction? 
in  those  manuals — they  are  pulolished  ^oir  the  manufacturers  cf  the  comtines — you  • 
eo,n  prohably  sa.ve  tine,  laoor,  and  grain.    ITow  lay  second  ocservation  is  that  the 
men  I  have  knov^n.  to  get  along  "best  with  their  combines  are  the  ones  wiic  look  for 
the  cause  of  -c'he  trouhle  when  the  ma,chine  fails  to  function  -properly.     They  look 
long  ^^Xid  e?r-r,ettly,  and  the^'  go  nighty  casj^  with  s^ach  tools  as  the  hacksaw,  drill, 
and  sledgehammer. 

SALISHjHI: 

Polks,  Mr.  Hurst  has  vvritten  a  farmers'  culletin  giving  directions  for 
the  care  an^  operation  of  the  comcine.     We'll  he  gls-d  to  send  it  to  you.  YTrJ-le 
we're  giving  the  facts  on  our  speakers'  authorsMp,  we  should  let  you  know  also 
that  Mr.  Reynoldson  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the  farmers'  "culletin  "Shall  I  Buy 
a  Gomoine?"     explaining  the  economics  of  comlsine  operation  for  the  man  who  is 
thir2^ing,  ahout  getting  one.    Iv'r,  Reynoldson,  d'you  mind  telling  the  farm  and 
hom.e  folks  v/hat  your  records  show  ahout  the  size  comoine  to  get  for  different 
t^-'pes  of  farms? 

REYIJCLDSOIT: 

Not  at  all.     In  the  first  place,  most  machines  are  made  ^.n  sizes  ranging 
from  S  to  20  feet.     The  size  "co  get  varies,  of  course,  with  the  region  and  the 
size  of  farm.    In  the  Great  Plains,  where  wheat  is  the    principal  crop  and  only 
one  machine  is  needed,   farmers  use  a  com.Dine  large  enough  to  cover  their  acreage 
j.n  a^out  15  days,     l!k.e  average  ra.:e  of  straight  coahining  is  atout  2^  acres  per 
day  per  foot  of  width.    At  thxs  rate,  a  l6-foot  combine  wou.ld  cover  aoout  Uo 
acres  per  d£>y,   or  60O  acres  in  the  15  da;/s. 

In  the  Corn  Belt  and  Ea.stern  Sta-tes  with  a  variety  of  crops  and  a  longer 
total  harvest  season,  a  10- foot  machine  will  he  large  enough  under  most  condit- 
ions.    In  this  region,  also,  you  want  to  consider  gates,  fences,  and  width  of 
roads  and  lanes  hefore  decidir^-  on  a  particular  size  of  comhine. 

SALISBURY: 

ITow,  LIr,  Hurst,  what  power  do  you  figure  necessary  to  operate  different 
sizes  of  cOTiicines? 

KimST: 

Under  ordinary  conditions  a  co-^Ccxae  equipped  with  an  auxiliary  engine 
will  require  ahout  one  rated  tractor  drawhar  horsepower  per  foot  of  width  of 
the  catter  oar.     If  you  use  horses,  you'll  need  from  6  to  10  horses  to  pull  a 
9  to  12  foot  comoine,  and  to  pull  the  ih  to  20  foot  machines  you'll  need  from 
8  to  16  horses. 


SALISBUEY: 


Our  tine's  a''oout  -j.p,  out  I  do  want  Mr.  Reynoldson  to  tell  us  r/hat  dif- 
ferent cro'jps  lie  has  foaj-nd  "being  harvested  'o:/  coirihine*    Hov/  about  it,  lir, 
Reynoldson? 

EI]TIJQLIDSON: 

Of  co'orse,  v/heat  is  the  crop  you  alv/ays  associate  v/ith  combine  harvest- 
ing.   But  I  have  found  the  combine  being  used,  v/ith  varying  degrees  of  success 
to  harvest  rye,  barley,  oats,  enraer,  flsjc,  buctaTheat,  grain  sorghuns,  rice, 
soybeans,  covnoeas,  sweet,  red,  and  a.lsike  clover,  timothy,  and  alfalfa. 

In  T/hea,t,  ordinarily  no  difficulty  is  experienced,  as  it  usually  stands 
well  after  ripening,  or  if  conditions  warrant  it,  the  crop  can  be  windrov;ed  and 
picked  up.     If  the  crop  is  harvested  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity  and  dry- 
ness the  grain  will  be  eg;jal  in  qus-lity  and  condition  to  that  harvested  and 
threshed  by  other  methods.    Oats  that  are  erect  can  be  harvested  as  easily  as 
can  v/heat.     Ov/ing  to  the  danger  of  lodging,  the  combine  should  not  be  depended 
upon  to  harvest  more  oats  than  be  cut  rithin  four  or  five  days  after  the  cro'p 
reaches  maturity  unless  it  is  windro'wed.    Barley  can  be  harvested  ahnost  as 
easily  as  v;heat.    E;;,"e  usually  is  taller  than  other  small  grains  and  the  straw 
is  to"agher,  but  it  is  not  too  tall  for  combine  harvesting,    Bnmer  stands  v/ell 
and  is  susceptible  to  shattering  but  can  be  harvested  successfully.     In  flax 
the  combine  does  excellent  work  after  frost.     It  also  does  good  v7ork  in  clean 
fields  before  frost  but  in  v/eedy  fields  considerable  flax  is  lost  v/hen  straight 
combined  because  it  is  carried  over  \7ith  the  green  weeds  and  strav/.     In  such 
fields  the  windrow  and  pick-up  should  be  used.    Because  of  the  heavj'"  stallcs  and 
the  irregular  height  and  ripening,  grain  sorghtims  are  not  fully  adapted  to  com- 
bine harvesting.    Nearly  every  farmer  who  ovms  a  combine  and  who  raises  soybeans 
uses  the  machine  to  harvest  his  crop.    Many  Corn  Belt  farmers  have  purchased 
machines  especially  for  harvesting  soj^beanso     In  buctovheat  some  difficulty  is 
enco'antercd  because  of  irregular  ripening  unless  the  crop  is  windrov/ed.  Rice 
which  is  combined  requires  artificial  dr^'ing.     In  sweet  clover  the  com.binc  saves 
more  seed  than  any  of  the  common  harvesting  methods  although  it  is  difficult  to 
handle.    With  this  crop  windrowing  and  picking  up  is  more  satisfactory  than  is 
straight  combining  as  all  the  seed  will  be  dry. 


THE  WEEK  WIT'H  THE  IA?}fi  BOAPJ 


'  £  O  I 


A  1-adio  talk  by  Bd^ar  Markham,  Federal  Tami  Board,  jielive^r6\i"l^i^oiigh"  | 
WHO  and  3^  other  radio  stations  associated  with  the  Natioi^I. Broadcasting  Com-  i 
pany,  Eriday,  June  o,  1930. 


The  situation  in  the  American  cotton  market  is  such  that  the  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee  "believes  an  emergency  stabilization  operation,  should  be 
undertaken.     Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  that  committee,  the  cotton  coop- 
eratives are  sotting  up  a  new  non-stock  corporation  known  as  The  Cotton  Stab- 
iliaation  Corporation.     Organization  will  be  ccmi  Jleted  Monday,  when  the  Board 
of  Directors  rae.ets  in  Washington, 

Tiie  stabilization  recomiuendation  was  made  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
at  a  meeting  here  May  l6  and  IJ  with  all  seven  members  present.     Due  to  press 
of  private  business,  Mr,  Robert  Amory  of  Boston  was  unable  to  serve  on  the 
committee  and  the  cooperatives  selected  in  his  place  Mr,  Henry  L.  Bailey, 
a  textile  luanufacturer ,  also  of  Boston. 

The  Eami  Board  announced  Vifednesday  a  program  for  helping  apple  growers 
organize  coopor^ tively,    A  special  division  has  been  created  in  the  fruits 
and  vegetabler^  section  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  to  carry  on 
the  work.     "iTliore  growers  desire  it  and  the  particular  project  offers  reasonable 
promise  of  ^access,  assistance  will  be  given  in  organization  and  development 
of  local  and  regional  associations  in  the  apple  growing  districts  of  the 
Oamberland-Pctomac-Shenendoah  Vaj.ley  area,  Western  ITew  York  area,  the  l\few 
England  states,  the  midwestern  states  and  the  mountain  states.    Local  coopera- 
tives will  be  encouraged  to  unify  their  marketing  activities  and  establish 
regional  sales  agencies  in  the  hope  that  eventually  there  will  be  sufficient 
cooperative  organization  of  apple  growers  to  warrant  the  development  of  a 
national  s-ales  program. 

Within  the  week  the  Board  has  made  loan  commitments  of  $9,00',.'000  to  the 
United  Dair^nien's  Association  of  Seattle  and  $^50,000  to  the  Challenge  Cream 
and  Butter  Association  of  Los  Angeles.    Both  of  these  loans  are  for  effective 
merchandising  and  the  acquireiuent  of  additional  facilities  needed  in  marketing 
dairy  products  of  members. 

These  associations  and  the  Lower  Columbia  Cooperative  Dairy  Association 
of  Astoria,  Oregon,  include  in  their  present  membership  pra.ctically  all  of  the 
dairy  cooperatives  in  the  states  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  will  admit 
on  equitable  terms  new  associations  that  are  qualified  cooperatives.  Through 
these  mxarketingr  agencies  there  ^.s  ins-jjred  an  even  flow  of  cooperative  mdlk 
products  to  the  markets  of  the  West  Coac-'t  states  and  a  proper  distribution  of 
any  surplus  in  tl:o  East  through  the  regional  association  of  Land  0 'Lakes 
Crear.ierios,  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis. 

-  -  -  oOo  -  -  - 


mVI  YORK'S  ?RO0-5iU-^  FOR  OLDER  C-IRLS  lU  4-H  CLUB  WORir 


A  radio  talk  "by  Edith  Cleeland,  County  Club  Agent,  Otsego  Comity,  

New  York,  delivered  from  the  !Je\v  York  Studios,  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Corripany  and  through  €5  acsociatod  stations,   Saturday,  June  7,  1930. 

lloY-  York  State  has  rather  recently  faced  quite  squajrely  the  needs 
of  older  cluh  girls  for  special  types  of  programs.    They  have  now  "begun  to 
get  some  of  the  attention  vmich  they  deserve. . 

These  am'bitioi.is  girls  must  outgrow  our  programs  if  the  progr^^jns  do 
not  change  quite  rapidly  and  in  the  right  direction.    YIq  cannot  afford  to 
lose  them  from  cluh  work  for  their  own  interest  and  also  for  "."hat  the;"  are 
a.hle  to  do  for  the  next  croo  of  girls  coming  just  "behind. 

The  first  challenge  to  the  oldoa  girls  has  "been  that  of  assuming  the 
leadership  of  younger  groups.     So  many  are  doing  that  admira'bly  that  we 
hesitate  to  mention  names  at  all  "because  wb  cou.ld    scarcely  mal-re  a  start 
on  the  long  list. 

At  this  particular  season,  however,  we  are  gres.tly  impressed  hj-- 
scores  of  these  girls  who  "bring  their  charges  into  our  Kome-malcing  Rally 
Days,     Invaria"bly  they  are  wholly  uJiselfish — almost  forgetting  that  the  pro 
gram  is  for  their  own  "benefit — so  anxious  are  they  to  see  tha.t  nothing 
escapes  the  girls  under  their  leadership. 

Tiie  following  are  instances  of  other  types  of  part icipa.t ion  o"bviousl 
enjoyed  "by  older  girls  on  o-or  county-wide  Homemaking  D^-  programs. 

There  is  a  contest  on  lunches — every  girl  is  expected  to  "bring  her 
own.     They  are  to  contain  in  some  form  milk,  whole  grain  cereal,  fruit  and 
fresh  vegeta"bles.     The  lunches  are  to  "be  attra,ct ively  packed  in  suita'ble 
containers.    When  the  noon  hour  arrives  all  '.vho  choose  to  do  so  line  up  the 
"boxes  and  baskets  for  inspection.     Older  girls  not  only  'oring  fine  speci- 
mens "but  they  serve  as  judges  and  score  the  l-ojiches  for  originality, 
appeOuTance  and  all  essentials  of  a  right  meal  for  the  occasion. 

It  is  not  a  solemn  time — only  the  high  lights  of  success  and  in- 
terest are  featured  in  the  final  acclaim. 

We  always  have  a  clothing  feature,  a  sort  of  Costiime  Review  for 
all  girls  who  are  wearing  garments  which  they  have  made.     This  is  followed 
"by  a  parade  of  all  who  have  made  outstanding  acconrplishm.ent  giving  evidence 
of  advancem.ent  through  cluL^b  work. 

The  older  girls  have  recently  featiared  remodeled  garments  and  not 
just  letting  down  the  hem  either!    Successful  remodeling  is  a  challenge 
to  all  of  us  every  season  and  to  do  it  with  hearty  good  will  is  a  rea.l 
test  of  a  clu"b  girl. 

Our  most  outsta.nding  venture  for  the  past  year  has  "been  with 
demonstration  grouips  in  Room  Improvement.    We  have  had  fourteen  of  these 
in  as  many  different  counties. 


-J  »' 
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In  order  for  the  specialist  to  justify  giving  extra  time  to  these 
groups  we  proposed  to  raalce  a  contract  with  those  who  were  ready.    We  asked 
them  that  they  make  it  a  part  of  thoir  program  to  make  exhibits  systematically 
throughout  the  year.    Then  in  the  fall  time  to  open  their  rooms  for  a  tour 
to  those  \fp.o  are  at  that  time  ready  to  "begin  on  this  project.     In  fact  they 
are  pledged  to  assist  in  passing  on  what  they  had  learned  in  every  way  possible 
throughout  an  entire  year. 

The  season  is  on  now  when  those  exhibits  arc  being  made  s,nd  we  have 
full  assurance  already  that  wc  did  not  misplace  our  efforts  and  o-or  confidence. 

Our  older  girls  arc  of  coiu'sc  fa-cing  the  problem  of  leaving  their 
communities  for  high  school  or  college.    Very  often  they  just  are  not  happy 
to  quit  club  work  altogether — even  though  their  lives  become  very  full  of  other 
worthwhile  things.     It  is  our  hope  that  wo  may  manage  more  often  in  the  future 
to  hold  together  in  district  clubs  and  in  college  clubs.     Our  4-H  University 
Club  at  Cornell  is  an  example  of  fine  interest  of  one  group  in  carrying  club 
work  rorther  for  themselves  and  of  helpfulness  in  promoting  it  for  others. 
We  would  not  laiow  just  vrhat  to  do  without  them,  on  occasions  such  as  Fa.rm  and 
Home  'week  and  Junior  I'ield  Days  I 

An  outsta,nding  vent'OTe  with  older  girls  in  our  State  is  that  of  a 
county-wide  club  in  Otsego  County/.     It  is  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  that 
club  —  Miss  Stella  Root  —  to  be  here  today  to  tell  you  of  that  enterprise. 

She  is  having  such  a  thrill  here  in  the  big  city  of  New  York  from  her 
first  experience  in  broadcasting  that  she  may  not  sound  quite    natural,  but 
I  an  sure  you  want  to  hear  the  story  from  her.     Stella,  tell  the  world  about 
the  Otsego  Cot)Jity  plan. 


'A  o 


4-H  CLUB  \70RK  IIT  DSLAV'ARE 


A  radio  talk  "by  ?red  Case,  Kent  County,  Dclav;arc, 
from  the  V/ashington  Studios  of  the  lilational  Broadcasting 
through  45  associated  st^.tions,     Saturday,  June  7,  1930. 
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idodivercd 

Cc;^?any  ^5:nd'^  A.rio«itHr« 


Hollo  4-H  club  folks  and  friends.     I  am  very  happy  to  he  able 
to  come  to  T7ashington  from  my  little  State  of  Dela'.vare,  to  tell  you 
of  o"or  CIuTd  Work  and  of  my  experience  as  a  clut  memter. 

In  1927  Miss  Helen  L.  Comstock,  our  Covoity  Club  Agent,  asked  m.e 
to  join  the  cluli.    At  this  time  I  had  a  grade  cow,  tut  thinlcing  it  \70uld 
"be  "better  to  Join  with  a  pure  tred,   I  sold  the  cow  for  $75.00  and  p"ur- 
chased  a  pure  "bred  Ayrshire  heifer  for  $100.00  l;7ith  this  I  started  my 
clvh  work.    My  first  experience  v/as  showing  her  at  the  Kent-Sussex  Fair 
at  Harrington,  Delaware.     I  showed  her  four  tLmes  in  1927  and  1928,  winning 
a  total  of  $97.00  and,  also,  two  "bronze  medals  for  the  "best  groomed  club) 
calf.     In  1929  I  showed  her  first  calf  and  won  $20.00  and,  also,  a  medal 
for  "best  groomed  club  calf.    This  year  I  will  have  two  of  her  da'u^hters  to 
show.    This  goes  to  show  that  one  heifer  will  soon  produce  a  herd  a.nd  that 
$100,000  invested  this  -A-ay  will  grov:  to  $500,000  in  three  years,  as  I  could 
get  that  price  for  the  three  animals  I  now  have, 

I  have  won  four  trips  to  the  4-H  club  Short  Course  o.t  the  University 
of  Delaware,  one  trip  to  Camp  Vail  a.t  Springfield  Massachusetts,  and  mpjiy 
other  sma.llcr  trips,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  met  many  friends  which  I 
would  not  have  met  if  it  had  not  been  for  club  work.     I  have  made  money 
out  of  my  club  work  because  I  had  the  returns  from  the  milk  which  my  cow 
produced  last  year,  in  addition  to  the  increased  value  of  my  small  herd. 
But  while  m.oney  is  a  good  thing  to  have,   I  have  gotten  something  else  out 
of  4-E  club  work  v^hich  means  more  to  me  than  the  money.     That  thing  is  self 
confidence,     I  can  conduct  a  meeting  or  talk  before  the  Grange  without 
getting  stage  fright.     I  have  discovered  that  I  can  do  things  easily  now, 
which  used  to  scare  me  before  my  4-H  club  experience.     I  believe  this 
self  confidence  is  going  to  make  a  better  citi2en  out  of  me. 

I  think  I  have  told  you  enough  of  myself,  so  will  tell  you  of  our 
local  club.    At  the  present  time  I  am  a  member  of  the  Woods ide  Dairy  Club, 
which  was  organized  in  1928  with  seven  members.    The  first  year  we  did  not 
make  much  progress.     In  March  of  our  second  year  we  elected  new._ off icers , 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  president.    We  were,  also,  fortiinate 
enough  to  get  Hr,  L,  D    Caulk  as  our  local  club  leader  and  from  this  time 
our  club  started  growing.    As  local  leader,  Mr.  Caulk  has  been  a  big  help 
to  us.    He  attends  all  our  meetings,  helps  us  get  new  members,  aJid  at  fair 
time  sees  that  we  get  our  animals  to  the  fair,  and  is  a  regular  member  of 
our  gang,     I  think  a  good  local  leader  is  the  most  important  requirement  of 
a  4-H  club.     We  now  have  increased  our  club  to  29  members  throe  of  them  be- 
ing girls.     Our  club  boys  and  girls  own  37  pure  bred  3,nd  8  grade  cows  and 
heifers.    '(7e  have  monthl?/  meetings  which  are  well  attended  because  our 
parents  have  a  standing  invitation,  and  usually  attend  our  meetings. 

To  tell  you  something  of  our  Sta-te  work.    We  have  only  three  count ies 
but  aJl  have  had  Club  Agents  for  ten  years.     In  1929  we  had  141  clubs  with 
1556  members,    ITine  of  these  clubs  were  dairy  clubs  with  91  boys  and  4  girls 
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as  members.     This  v:as  thres  times  as  many  in  the  dairj  project  as  five 
years  ago.    All  the  clubs  of  \.hich  I  lcno\v  have  at  least  douhlcd  their 
nunhers.    Tie  are  also  proud  of  the  girls'  canning  a,nd  sewing  cImTds,  \7hich 
are  making  so  much  progress  and  are  just  as  important  as  our  crop  and 
lives toch  cluhs. 

I  appreciate  this  opport'onity  to  tell  you  of  CIuId  Work  in  Delaware 
and  wou.ld  like  to  say  that  any  ooys  or  girls  who  join  a  4— PI  Cluh  \7ill  find 
their  time  well  spent. 


COU}CTY-77IDE  4-H  S2ITI05  CLUB  OF  OTSS&O  COUl^Y,  ITS"'  YORK 

A  raaio  talk       Stella  Hoot,  Otsego  Co^anty,  i^ew  York,  delivered 
from  the  ITew  York  ^tudios,  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  andJb-hrLOugh. 
45  associated  stations,  Saturday,  Jiirie  7,  1930. 

For  six  years  I  rorked  in  my  local  4-H  cl-ao  carrying  foods,  clothing, 
and  home  furnishing  projects,  "before  the  word  came  that  a  club  for  older 
girls  of  the  coimty  was  to  "be  formed.    As  the  girls  in  mjr  local  club  v/ere  all 
much  younger  than   I,  I  felt  that  I  would  enjoy  more  ^vorkirg:  with  ,a  group  of 
ray  own  aige.     Consequently,  I  joined  the  4-H  Seniors"  as  the  older  girls'  club 
was  afterv;ard  name  d • 

On  last  November  S  the  new  club,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  liew  York 
State,  held  its  first  meeting.     Tv;enty-six  girls  (later  meetings  increased 
the  number  to  thirty-six)  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-one  were 
present.     Some  of  these  girls  were  in  high  school,  some  living  at  home,  some  in 
Normal  School  or  College,  some  teaching,  and  some  in  business.     Five  of  this 
group  wore  acting  as  local  leaders  for  the  4— H  clubs  at  home.     They  camo  from 
all  parts  of  the  county,  cloven  townships  being  ropresontcd. 

You  can  see  that  it  was  something  of  a  problem  to  plan  a  grogram  that 
would  interest  all  of  these  girls.    We  outlined  our  year's  program  under  three 
general  headings:  clothing  problems;  being  a  hostess;  and  extra  studies,  such 
as  health  problems,  books,  and  music  apprccio.t ion.    We  tried  to  give  ea.ch  of 
the  four  H's  a  part  in  our  program.     The  prograias  of  the  six  meetings  of  the 
six  meetings  of  the  club  have  followed  this  outline. 

At  OUT  first  mcctirig  we  adopted  the  m.otto,   "Good  looking — a,nd  howi"  It 
is  the  "and  how"  part  which  we,  as  4-H  mom.bers,  try  to  stress  par ticu.larly. 

Wo  have  been  most  fortunate,   I  think,  in  having  professional  help 
in  our  programs.     The  State  leaders  have  been  interested  in  oi^jr  o:roerimcnt 
ojid  ha.vc  gladly  given  their  services.     The  4-H  clothing  specialist  wa,s  present 
at  the  first  m.coting  of  the  4-H  Seniors  -and  ga.ve  a  demonstration  on  the  se- 
lection ajid  fitting  of  under  gr^rmcnts.     She  attended  our  second  meeting  a.lso, 
and  gave  us  helpful  suggestions  on  cosmetics  and  the  care  of  the  skin.  Tlie 
State  Club  Leader  for  girls  brought  her  store  of  clever  ideas  to  another  of 
our  club  meetings  and  talked  to  us  a.bout  the  care  of  clothing  and  eouipment  for 
clothes  closets. 


Interspersed  with  clothing  and  health  problems  have  been  the  extra 
studies — music,  books,  and  plajring  the  hostess,    "'e  set  aside  a  'Dart  of  ea.ch 
meeting  for  music  appreciation  work.    Under  the  direction  of  a  talented 
musician  v;e  have  studied  compositions  of  several  of  the  groat  composers  as  well 
as  folk  songs.    The  4-H  Seniors  are  entering  a  contestant  in  the  County  Music 
Memory  Contest.     Tho  contest  is  being  held  today  a-nd  we  hope  all  the  girls 
gathered  for  that  arc  listening  to  this  prograr.. 

One  day  we  enjoyed  a  real  treat — the  hea.d  librarian  of  the  place  in 
which  the  club  holds  its  meetings,  talked  to  us  about  the  new  books.     Twice,  a 

committee  of  girls  have  served  tea  from  G.n  attract ivelj/  arranged  tea  table, 
after  the  regular  meeting. 


I  have  foujid  all  of  the  meetings  intensely  interesting.  G-ctting  ac- 
quainted with  girls  from  all  paints  of  the  county  and  working  v;ith1iiem.,  under 
trained  leadership,  on  problems  of  common  interest,  has  been  a  most  pleasant 
experience  for  me. 
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¥e  do  not  let  the  work  stagnate  "between  regular  meetings  of  the  cLiib, 
however.     The  membership  is  divided  territorially  into  seven  smaller  groups 
which  m.eet  for  follow-up  work  hetween  the  regular  meetings. 

A  special  fcatijre  of  o-jr  six  months  work  'vas  o-^or  Style  Show.     To  this 
revue  we  invited  all  the  girls  enrolled  in  clothing  work  in  the  county,  and  the 
Home  Bureau  members  as  well.    4-H  Seniors,  as  models,  showed  thirty-eight 
different  outfits,  including  drosses  for  school,  for  sports,  for  street  wear, 
coats  and  silk  dresses  for  ""best",  and  evening,  and  party  dresses. 

We  sold  candy  and  other  "goodies"  made  hy  cluh  girls  to  our  guests  and 
cleared  six  dollars  toward  the  expenses  of  an  educational  and  shopping  trip  to 
the  State  Capitol  which  vrc  are  planning  to  m^c  next  fall. 

?e  4-H  Seniors  feel  that  the  first  year  of  our  unique  club  has  "been 
a  splendid  success.     Our  programs  have  "been  interesting  a^nd  instructive.  We 
ha.vc  planned  pleasant  contacts  with  the  state  4-H  leaders  and  specialists, 
impossible  for  usur.l  loca,l  clubs,  and  we  have  enjoyed  vv'orking  together  in  a 
club  which  is,  v,'e  hope,  a  real  contribution  to  bigger  and  better  4-H  Club 
Work. 

We  4-K  Seniors  of  Otsego  County,  ITew  York,  hope  that  our  idea  will 
meet  v/ith  such  favor  in  the  eyes  of  4-H  girls,  the  country  over,  that  many 
such  clubs  ma^y  be  formed. 


"'POIITTEHS  FOR  FAIlfesSS  PICITIGS 


L  i  B  R 


.      .JUN  3 

P.  Sievers, 


R  Y 


An  interview  introduced  "by  Morse  Salis'bury  with  A. 
biochemist,       M.  Uhler,  "biologist,  and  J.  L.  Wehh,  entomoilp^^-si.^  ..^Broadcas^^^ 
Monday,  June  9  in  the  r'a.tional  Farm  and  Home  Hour  through  ^TRC  .-xd  34  other'' 
radio  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  GoBrpan^. 


SALISBURY: 

I'low  is  the  time  for  all  good  fanily  men  to  load  mother  and  the  kids 
into  the  fcanily  f liver;  fill  all  the  odd  chinks  with  pillows  and  blankets, 
provisions  and  water  bottles  and  head  for  the  great  open  spaces  to  commune 
with  nature  at  the  picnic  or  camp  grounds.    But  when  you  form  your  picnic 
plans  or  lay  out  yo'ur  camping  program,  be  prepared  to  cope  with  the-  annoyances 
of  out-of-doors.  •      .     , ■ 

To  help  you  prepare,  I  have  asked  a  specialist  on  p6isonous  plants, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Sievers,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  to  counsel  with  us-  on 
what  to  do  about  poison  i'^'y. 

Mr.  Sievers,  what's  the  poison  ivy  watchword  for  persons  going  to  the 

woods? 


SIEVERS: 

I  should  say  the  watchword  is,  avoid  itl    Accidental  cases  of  ivy 
poisoning  are  to  be  expected,  but  m.any  persons  could  be  spared  the  pain  and 
annoyance  of  ivy  poisoning  if  they  understood  the  means  of  detectir^g  the  plants 

SALISBURY: 

T7ell,  Mr.  Sievers,  can  you  tell  us  in  general  terms  how  to  recognize 
poison  ivy? 

SIEVERS:  ■  ; 


Poison  ivy  may  be  a  woody  vine,  a  trailing  shrub,  or  a  low,  erect  bush. 
It  flo'urishes  in  the  open,  in  low,  moist,  or  in  dry  soils  and. on  hill  si,des. 

It  is  abundant  along  fences  and  at  the  edges  of  paths  and  road  sides.  It 
often  mixes  v/ith  other  slarubbery  and  thus  escapes  detection. 

The  most  useful  thing  to  remember  about  poison  ivy  is  that  its  leaves 
have  three  leaflets,  that  it  has  clusters  of  small  yellowish-green  flowers 
fo'llowcd  later  in  the  season  by  clusters  of  small  white  berriet.  Eowever, 
since  flowers  and  fruit  are  not  always  present,  let  the  leaves  be  the  ga.ide. 
"Leaflets  three  —  let  it  be"  is  a  good  motto.     If  you  avoid  ranning  or 
climbing  plants  or  low  siirubs  with  leaves  having  three  leaflets  you'll 
have  no  trouble  with  ivy.  poisoning.    Remember  that  climbing  fences  or  trees 
with  vines  on  them  is  risky, 

SALISBURY: 

Uow  I've  asked  Mr,  Sievers  to  boil  do;<rn  in  one,  two,  three  order  the 
precautions  to  take  against  ivy  poisoning.     I'll  Just  call  off  the  points  and 


(over) 


Mr,  Sievers  will  state  them  foi*  you*    All  right,  Mr.  Sievers,  precautiqn 
n"uml)er  one.  '  ; 

SIEVERS: 

Well,  let  me  say  first  that  persons  differ  greatly  in  susceptibility 
to  ivy  poisoning,  but  even  if  you  have  never  been  poisoned,  and  therefore 
think  you  are  irainune,  better  take  the  usual  precatitions. 

SALISBURY: 

Nov/,  precaution  n-umber  two  against  ivy  poisoning, 
SIEVERS: 

T/hen  you  go  out  to  select  a  picnic  place  or  a  camp  site  inspect  the 
ground  thoroughly  to  malie  sure  that  there  is  no  ivy  near  enough  to  be  oome 
in  contact  with.    Proceed  with  caution  along  narrow  paths  if  the  vegetation 
grows  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the  path, 

SALISBURY:  ■  '    ■  ' 

Precaution  number  three  in  the  interest  of  painless  picnics, 
SIEVERS: 

If  you  have  been  in  contact  with  poison  ivy,  or  suspect  that  you  have 
been,  at  the  earliest  opportunity  thoroughly  wash  your  hands  and  arms  or 
those  parts  that  have  been  exposed.    Use  laundry  soap  —  not  toilet  soap  — 
and  rinse  thoroughly.    Repeat  several  times,  using  fresh  water  each  time. 
Careless  washing  may  only  serve  to  spread  the  poison.    Clean  the  finger  nails 
thoroughly  with  a  brush  to  remove  any  of  the  poison  that  may  be  under  them, 

SALISBURY: 

finally,  Mr,  Sievers,  precaution  nmber  four  against  ivy      ~ -zoning. 
SIEVERS: 

Remember  that  the  hands  and  arms  are  most  likely  to  come  in  contact 
with  ivy,  but  bare-footed  persons  and  those  with  shoes  but  without  stockings 
run  the  greatest  risk.    However,  if  the  poison  gets  on  the  hands  it  may 
easily  be  transferred  to  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body.    You  may  even 
poison  your  hands  by  handling  shoes  and  clothing  that  have  been  thoroughly  in 
contact  v/ith  the  plant.    Animals,  particularly  dogs  that  have  run  through  the 
brush  and  the  thickets,  may  bo  the  means  of  transferring  the  poison  to  persons, 

SALISBURY: 

Thank  you  very  much  Mr,  Sievers.    Mr,  Sievers  is  one  of  the  authors 
of  Earmers'  Bulletin  1156-E,  entitled  "Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Sumac  and  their 
Eradication,"    This  bulletin  contains  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the 
various  forms  of  poison  iv^',  enumerates  the  precautions  that  should  bo  taken, 
mentions  a  number  of  preparations  useful  as  preventives  and  as  remedies,  and 


descri15Gs  mcojis  of  eradicating  small  patches  of  the  plants  in  gardens,  along 
paths  and  around  g-uimier  canrps. 

ITow  the  next  group  of  mother  nature *s  deceitful  pesterers  of 

picnickers  on  which  you  v/ill  get  the  facts  to-day  is  the  snakes.    Mr.  F.  M. 
Uhler,  ^ecialist  in  the  study  of  reptiles  with  the  Department's  Bm-eau  of 
Biological  Survey,  has  agreed  to  answer. a  few  of  our  questions  ahout  them. 
Mr.  Unlor,  will  anakes  attack  human  oeings? 

UHI^R: 

ITo,  they  will  not,    l-Io  snalces  are  known  deliberately  to  attack  human 
"beings.    But,  a  few  will  defend  themselves  vigorously  if  suddenly  disturbed 
or  cornered.     This  is  true  particolarly  of  our  venomous  snakes.    Hence  the 
need  for  special  care  to  avoid  their  bite, 

SALISBURY:  : 

ind  Y/hat  are  the  general  precautions  to  observe  in  order  to  avoid 
their  bite? 

UHLER: 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  before  estaolisliing  a  summer  ca-iip  ask  local 
residents  whether  poisonous  snakes  are  abondant  in  the  region.     There  are 
many  fine  locations  and  camps  in  places  vfriere  venomous  snaices  are  rare  or 
unloaown,    Uce  common  sense  by  way.  of  avoiding  unnecessary  contact  with  snakes. 
Several  serious  accidents  have  resulted  from  undue  f ainiliarity  with  snakes. 
Caution  yo'or  boys  not  to  collect  or  harbor  living  poisonous  snalies. 

If  you  go  into  areas  where  venomous  snaices  abound  do  three  things: 
?irst,  wear  high-topped  boots  or  leather  puttees  and  shoes  high  enough  to 
protect  the  anicles.    Even  canvas  leggings  afford  valuable  protection.  Very 
few  snakes  are  po^7erful  enough  to  bite  through  any  of  these  coverings.  Second, 
be  careful  where  you  place  your  hands  when  climbing  over  rocky  places,  fences, 
logs,  brush  piles,  and  similar  sit-oations,  for  a  coiled  snake  is  easily  con- 
cealed in  a  crevice  or  hollow, 

finally,  scan  carefully  the  surroundings  before  stooping  over  to 
drink  at  springs.    A  bite  about  the  head  or  neck  is  likely  to  be  much  more 
serious  than  one  on  the  limbs. 

SALISBURY: 

3"at  suppose  somebod;^''  in  the  party  is.  bitten;  can  you  toll  from  inspect- 
ing trie  bite  whether  or  not  the  snalcc  was  venomous? 

UHLER:  •      .     ^       -  . 

Yes,  you  can  identify  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snaiic  by  a  pair  of. 
conspicuous  fai%  punctures  produced  by  the  poison-sccrsting  fangs.  Occasion- 
ally you  also  may  find  a  slight  Lmpression  left  by  a  double  row  of  small 
teeth  between  and  behind  the  poison  fangs. 

On  the  other  hand  you  usually  can  identify  the  bite  of  a  harmless 
snake  by  two  outer  rows  of  punctures  of  similar  size,  caused  by  the  numerous 
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recurved  teeth  on  the  margins  of  both  jav, s,   with      •''o'  lo  .. ^v?  o:?  r 'rllor 
tooth  marks  occasionally^  showing  "between  .  them,  , 

Of  course,  the  surest  identification  lies  in  the  results  of  the  hite. 
You  may  loaow  that  the  snake  v/ar;  harmless  if  no  obvious  discomfort  develops  with- 
in ten  minutes  after  being  bitten.     The  bite  of  a  poisonous  snalre  develops  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound  in  3  to  5  minutes.  Within 
15  .or  20  minutes  a  distinct  swelling  can  be  noted.    The  victim  perspires 
profusely  as  the  swelling  continues;  vomiting  also  may  result, 

SALISBURY: 

^at  is  the  standard  treatment  for  snake  bite  now  recommended?  How 
about  the  old  familiar  liquor  treatment? 

UHLER: 

DO  not  use  itls  Circulation  increased  by  exercise  or  alcohol  just 
distributes  the  poison  much  more  rapidly  through  the  body.    l!7hen  bitten  by 
a  poisonous  snake,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  send  for  a  doctor  at  once  or  go  to 
him,  if  possible.    Pending  treatment  by  a  physician,  if  the  bite  is  on  arm  or 
leg,  iimediately  apply  a  ligature  or  tourniquet  a  few  inches  above  the  wound. 
For  a  tourniquet  you  can  use  a  large  handkerchief,  a  cord,  a  shoe  string,  a 
piece  of  small  rubber  tubing,  or  even  a  garter.    Remember  to  release  it  for 
about  a  minute  out  of  each  quarter  of  an  hour,  because  if  circulation  is  cut 
off  too  long  gangrene  may  sot  in.    Make  a  cross-cut  incision  about  a  half  inch 
long  and  a  fourth  inch  deep  at  each  fang  mark,  using  a  sharp,  clean  laiife  or 
razor  blade,  '  This  allows  part  of  the  poisonous  fluid  to  escape.  Mechanical 
suction  helps  to  remove  the  venom.    Devices  to  do  this  are  now  on  the  market. 
In  an  emergency  the  victim  or  a  companion  can  suck  out  the  poison.    But  be 
sure  there  are  no  cuts  or  wounds  about  the  mouth  for  snake  venom  is  active 
through  cuts  or  wounds.    After  removing  all  the  venom  possible  wash  the  wound 
with  a  mild  antiseptic  and  cover  with  moist  gauze  to  facilitate  drainage  for 
24  hours,    A  serum  counteracting  the  effects  of  all  except  bites  of  the  coral 
snakes  is  now  on  the  market.    Tliis  serum  is  injected  with  a  hypodermic  syringe, 
I'm  told  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  that  the  firm  of  K.  K. 
Mulford  Company  of  Philadelphia  has  been  licensed  to  produce  it.  Directions 
for  its  use  are  included  with  the  serum, 

SALISBURY: 

low  Mr,  Unler  to  conclude,  tell  us  what  sort  of  a  kit  for  treatment 
of  snake  bites  you  carry  when  you're  going  into  areas  infested  with  venomous 
snakes, 

UHLER:  .... 

I  carry  and  recommend  a  compact  emergency  kit  containing  a  syringe 
filled  with  the  serum,  a  tourniquet,  a  sharp,  one-sided  safety  razor  blade, 
a  small  bottle  of  antiseptic,  and  a  roll  of  gauze.    Compact  cupping  devices, 
which  remove  part  of  the  venom  by  suction  are  also  of  much  value, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  -vhether  you  Parm  and  Home  folks  carry  that  sort  of  a  kit,  I 
suggest  that  you  get  a  circular  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  an  "Poisonous  Snakes  of  the  United  States,"    It  contains  much  valuable 
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infomation  regarding  the  "bites  of  venoniQUs  snakes.. 

Now  we'll  go  after  the  insects.    We  will  have  the  help  of  our  good 
friend  l.Ir,  J,  L.  Webh,  entomologist,  who  has  on  several  occasions  given  us 
some  practical  directions  on  control  of  insects.    Mosquitoes,  flies,  ticks, 
chiggcrs,  eye  gnatsi    Eiorc  is  an  infamous  list  against  which  he  tells  you 
how  to  proceed, 

WESB: 

The  information  which  I,'ve  picked  up. from  hearing  Mr.  Sievers  and 
Mr.  Uhler,  comhined  with  m;^'-  personal  experience  of  picnics  and  camping  trips 
strengthens  my  helief  tlaat  sometimes  one  gets  too  close  to  nature  for 
comfort;  or  mayoe  it's  nature  which  gets  too  close  to  us.    For  instp„nce, 
there  is  the  little  item  of  chiggers.    Hot/  you  folks  dovm  south  call  them 
red  "bugs  but  they're  all  the  same  thing.    ITo  one  will 'denj'-  that  they  are 
a  part  of  ITature  and  they  certainly  do  stick  closer  than  a  "brother. 

So  perhaps  we'd  just  as  v/ell  remember  that  ITature  is  a  many-sided 
and  tempermental  mistress*    And  if  we  v/ish  to  get  on  well  with  her  as  with 
any  other  woman  we  must  know  how  to  live  with  her  in  peace  and 'comfort. 

ITov/,  when  you  pick  out  a  camp  site,  look  around  first  and  see  that 
you  don't  locate  near  a  swampy  area  or  any  place  where  there  is  stagnant 
water.     Such  places  produce  mosquitoes  and  you 'don't  just  exactly  need  them 
in  your  progrdm.    However,  in  case  you  can't  e.void  them,  take  along  a  bottle 
of  citronella  and  put  a  few  drops  on  your  pillow  at  night.    This  will  help 
keep  them  away. 

If  you  stay  long  in  one  place,  you  are  likely  to  find  your  camp 
attractive  to  several  species  of  flies.    And  how  they  do  like  to  come  around 
at  meal  tin^il    Mai^y  a  woman  has  lost  her  religion  on  less  provocation  than 
this.    How  a  man  —  but  then  we  won't  go  into  that  —  not  with  so  many 
ladies  listening  in  anyhow.    The  best  thing  to  do  if  flies  are  bad  is  to  have 
with  you  a  small  hand  spray  gun  and  some  undiluted  pine  oil.     Shoot  some  of 
this  in  the  air  and  on  the  grass  around  your  table.     This  will  have  a 
restraining  influence  on  the  flies  for  a  short  time  at  least,  and  you  won't 
mind  them  so  much  after  you've  had  a  good  meal.    And  while  I'm  on  the  subject, 
of  eatables,  I  might  just  caution  you  to  keep  the  food  where  ants  can't  get 
to  it.    This  can  be  done  by  binding  strips  of  tanglefoot  tightly  around  the 
table  legs  and  keeping  the  reserve  food  on  the  table  between  meals.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  camped  near  a  cold  mountain  stream,  nothing  is  better  than 
putting  the  food  in  a  water-tight  container  and  then  anchoring  it  in  the 
stream, 

iTow  of  course  you  will  be  taking  some  long  rambles  through  the  woods, 
and  here  is  where  you  may  meet  up  v/ith  ticks,  chiggers,  and  eye  gnats,  depend- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  country  you  are  in.     If  you  know  there  are  chiggers 
about,  there  is  no  better  preventive  than  sulphur  sprinkled  inside  the  stock- 
ings and  -underwear  before  you  start  from  camp.     They  attack  chiefly  on  the 
ankles  and  legs  and  you  can  see  them  as  little  red  spots  on  the  skin.  They 
cause  intense  itching  as  ar^  of  you  know  who  have  had  them.     If  you  do  get 
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them,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  take  a  hath,  using  carholated  soap  and^-- 
let  the  soap  lather  dry  upon  the  affected  parts  without  washing  it  off.  In 
the  case  of  ticks  which  become  attached  to  the  skin,  do  not  be  in  too  big 
a  hurry  to  pull  them  off,  as  you  will  probably  leave  the  mouth  parts 
embedded  in  the  skin.     Instead,  take  a  little  bacon  grease  aiid  rub  it  on 
them  for  a  few  minutes  and  they  can  then  be  much  more  easily  removed.  Then 
wipe  off  the  grease  and  apply  a  little  iodine  to  the  wound.    Eye  gnats,  when 
they  arc  really  abundant,  caji  give  you  more  grief  than  all  these  other  pests 
combined.      They  are  sometimes  called  no-scc-"ums  by  the  western  Indians 
because  you  don't  always  see  them  but  they  get  in  your  eyes  just  the  same, 
I  should  say  that  here  ITature  is  at  her  very  worst,  and  you  will  probably 
be  ready  to  get  a  divorce  from  her  right  then  and  there  if  she  turns  them 
loose  on  you.    However,  here  is  a  lotion  which  will  help  keep  them  away,  — 
3  ounces  oil  of  pine  tar,  2  ounces  oil  of  penny-royal  and  1  ounce  of  castor 
oil.    Mix  this  up  well  and  smear  it  on  the  face  and  hands.    You  won*t  be 
much  for  looks  while  it  is  on,  but  it  washes  off  readily  and  really  helps 
keep  the  flies  away. 

How,  I  hope  nothing  e.ny  of  us  have  said  about  the  disagreeable  side  of 
Nature  will  keep  you  from  taking  your  camping  trip.     Instead,  I  hope  you 
will  take  many  of  them  and  come  back  feeling  better  and  happier  for  your 
experience.    Thank  you,  and  goodbye, 

SALISBURY: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Webb.    lHy  final  suggestion,  friends,  is  that  you  write 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  bulletins  on  poison  ivy,  poisonous  snakes, 
and  Mosquito  Control. 


V  E 


1  radio  talk:  by  Frank  Ridgway,  Director  of  Iniormsti(in,  "Federal  Farm 
Board,  delivered  thro-ugh  MG  and  34  other  radio  stations  as?(?ciated  V7ith^  the 
national  Broadcasting  Company,  Fridc-y,  June  13,  1S30.  j 


Cotton  has  held  the  center  oi  the  stage  at  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
office  this  week, 

I'ew  Orleans  has  "been  selected  as  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
Jtoierican  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  which  has  had  temporary  offices  at 
Dallas,  I'exas,  since  it  was  established  about  the  first  of  the  year.  This 
decision  was  reached  ITednesday  afternoon  at  a  meeting  of  the  asscciatic.i' s 
board  of  directors  held  here  in  Washington,  and  was  made  public  yesterday 
morning  by  Allen  ITorthington,  president  of  the  organization. 

Mro  i;Torthington  and  other  officials  of  the  cotton  cooperatives 
throughout  the  South  have  been  at  the  Farm  Board  office  this  week  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  'IhG  Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation  which  recently 
was  organized  to  aid  in  relieving  an  emergency  in  the  American  cotton  market. 
The  Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation,  which  is  similar  to  the  Grain 
Stabilization  Corporation,  is  being  established  'onder  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricult-oral  Marketing  Act. 

Kine  men  are  being  selected  to  constitute  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  C-rain  Stabilization  Corporation. 

Stehilization  operations  for  cotton  will  be  started  within  a  few 

days» 

F.  F,  Creelrmore,  who  is  general  manager  of  the  Anerican  Cotton  Co- 
operative Association,  will  be  general  manager  of  the  stabilization  corporatior. 
With  Mr,  Creeknore  in  active  charge  of  both  cooperative  agencies,  it  is 
expected  that  the  stabilization  coipioration  also  will  be  ox^erated  from.  ITew 
Orleans. 

C.  3.  Denman,  livestock  member  of  the  Farm  Board,  has  just  returned 
from  Chicago  where  he  has  been  meeting  with  officials  of  the  new  National 
Livestock  I/larketing  Association.     The  association  announced  that  permanent 
officers  will  be  elected  at  the  National's  next  meeting  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  July  14,,     Immediately  afterward  a  general  manager  of  the  central 
marketing  agency  for  livestock  likely  will  be  em.ployed  to  start  operating 
the  national  association  which  will  have  its  main  office  in  Chicago. 

practically  all  of  the  differences  that  have  existed  among  the 
vario-os  cooperative  livestock  representatives  have  been  ironed  out  and 
it  IS  anticipated  that  all  of  the  cooperative  groups  of  any  im.portance 
in  the  livestock  field  will  be  included  in  the  National  Livestock  Marketing 
Associo.tion  at  the  July  meeting. 


4-HCLU3  EXPERISITCES 


^  A  radio  ov  Helen  Giverson,  Montesano,  G-rays  Harbor  Co^onty,  T^ashingtoiij  _ 

delivered  thro-ogh  TTHC  and  34  other  radio  stations  associated  vyitii  the 
ITational  Broadcasting  Company,  [Ehiirsda^',  June  IS,  1930, 
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^!;>'  three  fellow  delegates  and  I  are  from  the  State  of  Washington  in 
the  Pacific  I'orthwest,  and  we  are  the  only  representatives  here  at  the 
National  Cajnp  from  that  vast  vfestern  region  of  our  country  generally  referred^ 
to  as  the  "^ide  Open  Spaces".    T^e  have  just  come  from  our  State  -^H  Club 
Camp  at  the  State  College  of  T/ashington  at  Pullman  Washington,  and  wo  bring 
this  greeting  from  the  club  members  of  \7ashington  to  all  the  4-H  clubs  in  our 
land  —  "Hello,  4-H  Clubsi    TJe're  helping  you  Maico  the  Best  Better." 

Like  the  agriculture  of  our  State,  club  work  in  T7ashington  is  varied. 
v7e  fo"ar  represent  four  different  sections  of  our  state,    Mary  Campbell  is 
from  Snohomish  county,  bordering  on  puget  Sound,  where  dairj'-  and  poultrj.^ 
are  the  main  enterprises.    Franz  Sunitsch  is  from  the  ITenatchee  Valley 
where  the  famous  VTenatchee  apples  are  grown  under  irrigation.  Edward 
Henderson  lives  in  !7hatccn  county,  with  puget  Second  on  one  side  and  the 
Canadian  border  on  the  other,  where  dairying,  ■D0ultr;y'  and  bulbs  thrive  alike. 
My  home  is  in  the  TJ'ynooche  Valley  Liontesano,  G-rays  Harbor  county,  in  sight 
of  the  pacific  Ocean,  and  is  the  center  of  a  lunbering  industry  that  ranJks 
third  largest  in  the  state, 

I  have  been  especially  interested  in  sewing  club  work,  carr;>^ing  this 
project  during  my  entire  enrollment  in  the  4-H  clubs,     I  have  placed  in 
several  style  shows,  and  have  won  over  $100  on  sewing  exhibits  made  3,t  our 
county  and  state  fairs,  at  the  Pacific  International  at  Portland  and  at  the 
Chicago  International. 


One  of  my  greatest , successes  has  been  achieved  in  bread  baking,  and 
it  is  no  doubt  due  largely  to  the  fact  thxat  for  several  years  I  have  had 
real  practical  experience  in  making  bread  for  our  famils'-  of  seven.     I  have 
entered  a  number  of  bread-baking  contests  in  my  county  and  state,  winning 
several  firsts.     In  192S,  my  teammate,  Euth  Simons,  and  I  prepared  a  bread 
baking  demonstration  and  entered  the  demonstration  contest  at  the  Washington 
State  Jair,    Ruth  Simons,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  our  delegates  to  the 
national  Camp  in  1929  and  Marg'aerite  Wilkie  in  1928,    Our  demonstration  won 
for  us  the  state  championship  over  all  boys  and  girls  teams.    This  entitled 
us  to  compete  at  the  Pacific  International  Livestock  Show  at  Portland  Oregon, 
where  we  placed  first  among  the  girl's  teams. 

Much  of  my  success  is  due  to  my  splendid  leaders,  especiall;)'-  my 
first,  who  organized  the  first  club  in  our  community,  and  was  our  sewing 
club  loader  for  five  years,    ?Ier  motto  was  "Do  things,  and  do  them  well", 
I  have  always  tried  to  show  and  demonstrate  the  knowledge  gained  in  4^H 
club  work,  and  have  learned  that  sticking  to  a  good  thing  surely  wins  out, 
I  appreciate  the  help  I  have  received  from  our  State  Extension  Specialists 
and  county  agents,  as  well  as  my  coram.unity  leaders,  and  realize  that  I 
could  have  done  ver;r  little  without  their  help. 

[Zhis  trip  to  the  National  Canp  has  been  a  great  honor,  and  I  hope 
that  I  may  be  able  to  take  back  to  the  club  members  at  home  something  of  the 
inspiration  I  am  gathering  here  for  greater  club  work,  and  a  broader 
knowledge  of  the  work  and  its  problems,  so  that  I  may  help  to  Make  the  Best 
Even  Better, 


'    '  4>.H  CLUB  SXPSRISlICgS 

A  radio  talk  "by  C-uilda  Yates,  Orange  Co-unty,  ?lorid.a,_.  dGlivcrod  . 
through  WHO  and  34  other  radio  stations  associated  with  the  IJational  Broad- 
casting Conpany,  Thursday,  June  19,  1930.  ,  ^~  — 


I  joined  the  4-?!  clSo  eight  years  ago  and  have  rece-ived.^its,  guidajace^.j^.^, 
in  forming  higher  and  oetter  ideals  of  hone  life.     It  has  developed  in  me 
self  reliance,  am'cition,  and  aggressiveness.     It  has  taugh-t-me -to--Ge-  a-4.over^ 
of  iJlature  and  the  open  country.     It  has  taught  ne  how  to  play  the  game  fairly 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  part  in  every  phase  of  4-H  cluh 
work,  although  poultry  has  been  ny  most  interesting  project.     In  1928  I 
won  six  first  places  and  two  seconds  on  poultr;;'''  exhibits  at  three  different 
fairs  in  Florida.     In  1929  I  won  the  50  dollar  award  given  "by  the  Florida 
Federation  of  Women's  CluDs  for  "being  the  outstanding  poultry  cluo  member 
in  the  state. 

Through  m;*  garden  work  I  was  able  to  supply  m;^^  family  with  fresh 
vegetables  the  past  year  and,  in  addition,  earn  a  profit  of  52  dollars.  I 
canned  th-rec  hundred  and  fifty  containers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  some  of 
which  v/ero  exhibited  at  various  fairs  in  the  state.    I  have  had  an  average 
of  eight  different  vegetables  growing  each  month,  many  months  having  as 
high  as  13,    Heavy  rains  caused  me  to  lose  most  of  my  vegetables  in  January, 
but  I  was  not  disco'oraged  and  started  over  again. 

Realizing  that  if  cor  surroundings  are  not  convenient,  comfortable 
and  beautiful,  we  are  apt  to  be  depressed  and  unhappy,  I  have  improved  r:iy 
room  and  the  front  porch  of  our  home.    Beginning  with  scmething  which  was 
not  so  good,  in  three  weeks  my  room  was  beautiful.    I  covered  our  front 
porch  furniture,  following  a  plan  learned  in  home  improvement  club  work,  at 
a  considerable  saving  over  the  commercial  cost. 

Since  I  have  been  in  4-H  club  work  I  have  learned  to  apprccia^to  the 
value  of  this  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  community  as  well  as  the 
individual.    Happier  individuals  mean  happier  hones  and  happier  communities. 

I  deeply  and  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  in  4-H 
clud  work  and  the  many  fine  things  which  have  been  done  for  mo.    My  home 
demonstration  agent,  Mrs.  ITellic  YJ.  Taylor,  has  been  a  constant  help  and 
inspiration  to  me.    Also  I  appreciate  the  many  things  which  have  been  done 
by  my  parents  and  others  to  help  me  win  this  trip  to  the  National  Club  Camp, 
and  those -Who  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  here. 

I  close  by  giving  the  ITational  club  pledge:- 

I  pledge  my  head  to  clearer  thinking, 
I.iy  heart  to  greater  loyalty. 
My  hands  to  larger  service,,  and 
My  health  to  better  living, 

F§r  my  club,  my  community  and  my  countrj"-, 

-  Guilda  Yates. 


.MY  SgISI3:iTC3S  IlT  4-H  ?f05K 


/  1  .:.:C  ir 

A  radio  talk  "by  ITorman  K.  Smith,  Krjicock  Co-'ant;r,  Maine,  delivered 
tloroiagh.  WHO  and  34  other  radio  stations  associated  with  the  *Nat iDnai'-Bz^oGjd- 
casting  Con?pany,  Thursday,  J^cune  19,  1930.  I 


Vir,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  G-entlemen;  ojid  Friends  of  the  Radio 
Audience : 

I  have  "been  asked  to  tell  j^ou  something  of  my  experiences  in  4-H 
Cluh  rork  since  I  erjrolled  in  th.e  Chick  Raising  project  in  the  spring  of 
1927. 

That  year  I  joined  the  Do-R-Bit  Club  and  we  certainly  did  oijr  "bit 
and  finished  100^.    T'e  visited  two  fairs  and  most  of  our  "boys 
won  large  prizes.     We  attended  the  county  contest  and  made  a  toiir  to 
the  Stevens  Turkey  Farm  in  Bluehill,  at  that  time  the  largest  t-orkey  farm 
in  Maine. 

That  year  I  set  three  hens  with  13  eggs  each.    They  hatched  well  and 
H  cared  for  them,  "by  modern  methods.    They  grew  into  nice  clever  hens  and 
roosters'..  I  exhi"bited  three  of  my  "best  ones  at  the  couity  fair  and  al- 
though I  didn't  win  any  prize  owing  to  the  late  hatch,  I  had  "become  in- 
terested in  the  work  ajid  planned  to  continue  another  yorr  . 

In  1928  I  enrolled  in  "both  the  Chick  Raising  and  the  G-?j"den  project. 
I  "bo-aght  250  day  old  chicks  from  accredited  stock  and  had  good  results  at 
first,  "but  as  they  grew  they  hecrme  crowded  and  I  lost  somo  without  realizing 
the  cause.    Although  my  profits  were  good  they  were  not  as  large  as  I 
expected.     I  had  gained  experience  and  learned  that  chiclce  must  have  plenty 
of  room,  s-anshine  feed  hoppers  and  care  to  o"btain  the  "best  results. 

My  garden  was  of  the  required  size  and  my  crops  grew  well.  I  exhi"bited 
one  q-oart  of  dry  "beans  at  the  county  contest  and  fair  and  won  first  prize 
each  time.     They  mere  sent  to  the  State  Faif  ^^hcre  they  won  third  place. 

In  1929  I  again  took  "both  the  C-arden  and  Chick  Raising  pro,;^ects,  I 
"bought  100  day  old  chicks  and  had  excellent  success  due  to  my  4-H  Cluh 
experience  and  advice  from  our  county  agent,  Gardner  3.  Ti"b"betts. 

My  garden  wa,s  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  and  again  I  won 
first  prizes  at  the  fair  and  county  contest  on  miy  beans.     I  also  v/on  first 
prize  on  Swiss  chard  at  the  fair  and  realized  a  profit  of  $50.00  on  mj 
garden  truck  "besides  wh^t  \7ae'used  at  hom.e. 

In  1929  I  Was  chosen  to  attend  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Spring- 
field and  I  certainly  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  trip  and  gained  a.  great 
doe.l  of  Icnowledge. 

The  only  real  hard  luck  I  had  during  club  work  was  that  I  had  the  " 
measles  right  at  the  time  of  the  1928  county  contest. 

From  my  cluh  work  I  have  not  only  gained  oqpcricnce  "but  I  have  also 
earned,  enjoyed,  and  profited  "by  it.     I  consider  4-H  Club  work  one  of  the 
best  activities  for  boys  and  girls  to  enga,ge  in. 


^ 


'''^    


TEE  WEEK  WITH  THE  EABlvI  BOARD 


L  I  3  R  A  R  Y 

R  ^  C    '         L  Q 

X-  JUL  I  i. 


Talk  by  Fraiik  Ridg*ay,  Director  of  Inf orniation,  Federil  Farm  Board,  l)road- 
cast  from  station  ^C,  Washington,  D.  C»  <  over  the  National  broadcasting  Conipany's 
chain  of  radio  stations  on  June  27,  1930,  '  -   


With  interest  running  high  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  grain,  live- 
stock, and  cotton,  every  day  on  the  Federal  Farm  Board's  calendar  has  heen  filled 
with  a  heavy  schedule  of  work  this  week. 

George  S.  Milnor,  president  and  general  manager  of  the    Grain  Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation,  established  with  the  aid  of  the  Farm  Board,  issued  the  follow- 
ing brief  statement  j^esterday  afternoon: 

"The  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  discontinued  the  sale  of  wheat  when 
the  new  crop  beganmDving  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  lots  to  millers  who 
were  unable  to  take  care  of  their  immediate  needs  from  any  other  source. 

"While  the  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  this  country  is  somewhat  in  excess 
of  that  of  a  year  ago  —  a  fact  grain  traders  are  er phasizing  —  the  amount  of 
1929  wheat  withdrawn  iro::i  the  market  by  The  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  is 
approximately  three  times  the  amount  of  that  increase,  leaving  the  amount  of 
wheat  on  the  market  substantially  below  last  year's  figure. 

"The  grain  trade  need  have  no  apprehension  of  competition  from  the  wheat 
held  Ty  The  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  during  the  coming  months  when  far- 
mers will  be  moving  the  1930  crop  to  inarket  unless  in  the  meantime  prices  rise 
to  the  level  at  v/hich  purchases  were  made.     In  no  event  will  this  1929  atabiliza- 
tion  wheat  be  thrown  on  the  market  in  a  way  to  --.epross  prices." 

Meat  consumers  were  given  good  news  yesterday  when  Mr.  C.  B.  Denman,  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  gave  out  ^  statement  in  which  he  said  that  current 
retail  prices  of  beef  should  be  found  considerably  lower.    At  Chicago,  for  example 
beef  cattle  are  $2.00  to  $3.50  a  hundred  pounds  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Wholesale 
prices  of  dressed  beef  are  20  to  37  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago.    Mr.  Denman 
believes  that  present  conditions  reflect  a  temporary  surplus  of  dressed  beef 
rather  than  a  national  surplus  of  beef  cattle.    During  recent  weeks  many  of  the 
markets  have  had  greater  receipts  of  cattle  than  were  needed  on  certain  days. 
In  his  opinion,  if  producers  had  been  better  organized  for  orderly  marketing  the 
recent  drastic  reduction  i  n  cattle  prices  cotild  have  been  prevented. 

Ivlr.  Charles  S.  Wilson  and  Mr.  C.  C  Tear^uo,  members  of  the  Board,  have 
just  ret-orned  from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  they  attended  a  meeting  of  peoan 
growers.    At  this  meeting  plans  for  a  national  pecan  sales  agency  were  discussed. 
A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  plan.  This 
committee  will  meet  with.  Farm  Board  members  in  Washington  next  Monday. 

Mr.  Jsmos  C.  Stone,  vice  chairman  of  the  Farm  Board,  is  in  New  Orleans  this 

week  attending  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ai:io-.-ican  Cotton  Cooperative 

Association  where  plans  for  the  marketing  of  the  1930  cotton  crop  are  being  dis- 
cussed. 
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A  raxiio  tallc  "by  ildele  Deitel,  Jefferson  County,  Kent 
fro"  the  Chicago  Studios,  of  the  Np.tionpJ.  Broadcasting  CorTp 
a,ssociated  str.tions,  Saturday,  July  5»  1930« 


I  have  cor-pleted  5  yepjrs  of  j-onior         clul)  work  and  each  year  I  sr. 
~.ore  i?zpressed  with  the  opportunities  this  work  offers  to  fsrr.  girls.     I  an 
fifteen  yepjrs  of  e,ge  now.     I  vras  ten  when  I  started  in  Junior  Glut  Work.     I  have 
two  older  "brothers,  who  have  passed  t'ne  age  linit  of  eigliteen.     However,  "both 
of  these  hoys  were  in  cluo  work  as  long  as  their  age  would  perr.it.     I.^y  younger 
"brother  is  now  a  neni'ber  of  the         pig  club.     My  r.other  is  a  r_a.ster  honer.aker, 
so  it  wa,s  perfectly  natural  that  I  should  he  interested  in  U-H  cluh  work. 

The  first  work  that  I  ever  did  in  connection  with  cluh  work  was  in  can- 
ning.    This  work  taught  ine  to  preserve  foods  for  winter,  when  vegetables  are 
expensive.     It  tauglit  ne  sor.ething  ahout  correct  foods  to  ee.t,  and,  of  course, 
I  learned  the  correct  principles  of  canning.     Then,  after  I  had  had  the  work 
in  canning,  I  took  work  in  foods,  where  I  learned  the  proper  way  of  serving 
and  the  "benefit  that  food  is  to  the  "tody.     Besides,  I  learned  the  fundamentals 
of  "baking  and  cooking.     In  addition  to  the  canning  and  the  foods  work,  the  next 
year  I  took  up  work  in  connection  with  clothing.     Clothing  work  was  very  in- 
teresting to  ~e  "because  I  was  taught  the  proper  things  to  wear  at  school,  on 
the  street,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.     Every  girl  wants  to  know  these  tilings. 

After  finishing  the  work  in  clothing,  I  ceca:r.e  interested  in  irrproving 
ry  rooi".":.     This  line  of  work  is  one  of  the  r.ost  fascinating  to  r.e  "because  so 
"any  different  things  enter  into  it.     One  leprns  how  to  r.atch  colors,  to  arrpjige 
furniture  so  that  it  is  confortahle,  livahle,  and,  above  all,  not  overcrowded. 
We  found,  that  it  was  ir.portant  to  liave  a  pleasant  outlook  from  our  roons.  In 
ny  own  cp,se,  this  part  of  the  project  was  especially  p.ttractive,  owing  to  the 
fact,  that       z:other  is  very  nruch  interested  in  landscape  work,  and  has  in  her 
side  yexd  a  quiet,  restf^jl  lily  pool,  surrounded  "by  r.any  different  kinds  of 
flowers . 

After  I  had  con:pleted  the  four  lines  of  work  just  na'ied,  I  hegan  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  teaching  others  to  do  things  correctly  ajid  to  help 
the-.     This  is  usually  spoken  of  as  leadership.     I  ha,ve  found  tha,t  of  all  ny 
U-H  club  work,  the  leadership  training  has  "been  r.ost  interesting  ajid  instructive, 
and  of  the  greatest  value  to  ne. 

I  do  not  wpjit  you  listeners  to  feel  that  U-H  cluh  work  is  all  work.  It 
is  not.     One  of  the  r.ost  valua'ble,  as  well  as  interesting  and  always  exciting 
parts  of  the  entire  program,  is  recreation.     During  the  recreation  period  we 
lepjm  to  play  just  the  sar.e  as  we  are  taught  to  work  in  connection  with  our 
projects.     At  car.^),  on  picnics,  and  at  parties,  we  ha.ve  group  games,  and  it  is 
during  these  gar.es  that  we  really  leajrn  to  know  ea.ch  other,  as  k-E  cluo  nerters. 
In  a.ddition  to  the  group  gar.es,  we  have  been  tauglit  the  vaJue  of  good  "books  and 
to  apprecia^te  ther.     I  have  read  several,  paid  enjoy  reading  very  ruch.     As  a 
ppjrt  of  our  recreation  and  entertainrent  our  cIuTd  gave  several  tea,s  and  parties 
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to  raise  :::.oney  to  send  our  lea,der  rjid  a  ne:;.lDer  to  Jixiior  ''Teelc,  at  the  State 
Universitjr.     in  addition  lii^e  sent  a  leader  to  the  H-H  cIuTd  Conj^ress  at  Cliicaso. 
Oar  club  also  nade  .".oney  ' and  , "bought  trees  siid  shrubbery  that  re  used  to  beautify 
our  school  :5rou:id. 

As  a  rev/oTd  for  sore  of  r'j  club  v;orli  I  have  been  fortu:i?.te  enouj;h  to 
receive  tuo  trips  to  Chica-^o  to  the  Club  Con^^rcss,  wh.ich  "^eets  in  Decer.-^.'ber .  One 
of  these  trips  was  for  worh  in  foods,.,  and  one  \7as  for  worh  in  ca:.inin-5.     I  have 
received  three  silver  cups  for  ';;orh  done  in  foods,  clothin-^  and  canning,  re- 
spectively, a:id  tv7o  silver  r.ed.als  for  roor  ir-proverent  and  clothing  snd  a 
bronze  ."."edal  for  canning  and  a  silver  :  edal  for  ca^'p  leadership.     Besides  two 
trips  to  Junior  Week  for  vfork  on  the  judging  teai"  aiid  $100  in  cas'n. 

I  ar.  rio\7  corpleting  ":y  high  school  :?ork  in  Louisville  and  rexiy  of  r.iy 
city  friends  often  say  that  they  envy  r.e  the ' ■'■/onderful  oprjortunities  as  presented 
by  ju^rdor  U-H  cluli  work.     These  girls  fro::,  the  city  tell  -.^.e  they  do  not  have 
anything  in  the  city  that  presents  such  opportunities,  and  perhaps  there  are 
nany  ?/ho  live  in  the  couiitry  who  are,  not  takin.";;  advantage  of  being  ■■■.e:-:bers  of 
these  clubs. 


L  i  B  P  A  R  Y 
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4-H  CLUB  WOHK  IN  JETFERSCTiT  COMITY,  iqiMTUCKY . 
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A  ro,dio  talk  "by  Mrs.   Catherine  T?ylor  Johnson,  Hfi&^^ifeiiifift'iis-feraitiorii-.iiltbrr- 

licaqo  Studios  of  the 
&4-0it  io'nisV  Spf.nrnny,  . 


Agent,  Jefferson  Cotuity,  Kentuclq>'-,  delivered  froir  the  C 
ITr.tional  Broadcasting  Corrpony  and  through  ^5  associo.tedi 
July  5,  1930-. 


Louisville,  I'Tentuclcy,  is  loc-^.ted  in  Jefferson  County.     Tlie  population  of 
Louisville  is  307. SOS.     This  population  indicates  that  Louisville  occupies  a 
la-r-^e  p~.rt  of  Jefferson  County.     Only  5^  per  cent  of  the  total  acre?ge  of 
Jefferson  Co"i;n.ty  is  classed  as  fax:?.  l?nd.     I  .^ive  you  these  figures  "because 
there  is  a  general  opinion  p^non^  "■'.'oiy  that  extension  v/ork  in  an  organized  \7ay 
is  a  difficult  task  around  a  large  city.     We  "believe  that  ^vith  effective  org?jii- 
zation  it  is  possi"ble  to  do  excellent  extension  i^ork  exoixid  a  large  city  and 
this  has  been  our  experience  in  Jefferson  Co"ur'.ty,  Zontuclcy. 

One  of  the  inportgnt  parts  -if  our  orgrnization  is  a  steering  co:T::;ittee. 
Tliis  coirrr.ittee  is  composed  of  seven  ren  and  seven  vjomen.     The  wirnen  axe  chosen 
fron  the  home  raakers'  association  and  outstrnding  jur^ior  ^4—11  clu"b  leaders. 
The  nien  include  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  president  of  the  feri:! 
"Dureau,  the  editor  of  the  courity  nev-spaper,  a  "ba^ii^er,  one  r-er-ber  of  the  Hotary 
GIlub  and  two  U-H  club  leaders.     This  co:n~ittce  is  of  p^r?r.ount  i:r.port?nce  to 
our  work  in  Jefferson  County  as  it  helps  both  the  -eirbers  of  the  clubs  and  the 
local  leader. 

This  yep,r  there  are  in  Jefferson  County  26  U-H  Clubs  "/ith  aii  enrollnent 
of  5^6  nerfoers  who  are  carryin--^  750  standard  projects  under  the  direction  of 
Us  vol"i;iiteer  leaders.    Hof,  a  strndard  project  group  consists  of  five  or  more 
club  menbers  in  a  cor-runity  enrolled  in  the  sane  project  u:.ider  capable  leader- 
ship.    The  project  group  elects  a  c-ptain  v;ho  assists  his  fellovr  club  nenbers 
and  helps  the  leader  with  records  ?nd  in  many  other  ways.     In  sorae  clubs  we  hav 
as  :nan.y  as  four  adult  leaders,  one  leader  for  each  project.     Leaders  r.ust  be 
trained  to  carry  on.     So  at  the  beginniiig  of  each  year  a  class  is  held  for 
le-^ders  in  organization.     All  durin'^'  the  ye,?x  as  the  work  progresses  training 
classes  are  held  each  ^-^onth  and  conducted  by  a  specialist  fror.  the  University 
of  Kentuclcy.     The  clubs  neet  once  a  '-^onth  during  the  school  year.  Re:5ul.?x 
meetings  are  not  held  during  the  suw. -er  -nonths  because  of  other  activities  such 
as  jionior  week,  caqos,  and  fairs. 

In  the  !!ay  meeting  each  club  elects,  on  the  basis  of  leadership  .-^nd  ac- 
coiTplishjnents ,  a.  nenber  to  represent  the  club  at  Junior  7eek.     Th.is  is  a  st.?,te- 
wide  round-up  of  outstanding  club  rr.e/bers.     Sven  the  '^-ovcrnor  trices  part  in  our 
progra.ns  and  last  year  ■/■ade  a  colonel  of  one  of  o'ijir  club  nenbers. 
Vrr';--     „.     .  — •-      IIow,  wh.at  club  -er-ber  wouldn' t  aspire  to  being  a  colonel  on  the 
governor's  staff?    At  juiior  week  this  yes'X  the  governor  was  ag?,in  present  and 
was  nade  an  honorary  ir.er.ber  of  the  Sta.te  Association  of  k-E  Clubs, 

Club  canp  is  ai'^other  place  where  our  --.er.bers  are  trained  in  leadership 
but  fro:-.  0:1  entirely  different  viewpoint.     This  is  the  ti:-e  for  play. 
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At  botli  our  coiinty  rzid  Str-.te  fp.irs  vre  have  specir^l  clul;  r.eetin.^s.  Our' 
club  ir-.e"Gers  have  Bl\ie.ys  r-.ade  a  ^ood  showln.^  at  botla  fairs.     They  have  v;on 
r.sr-y  State  cha-;.pions::ips  aad  lesser  cash  e.va.r6.s.     Therefore ,' our  club  r.ealDers  ' " 
not  onl:*  dre?:':  hut  r.rdce  their  drea;.s  cone  true. 

Cups  aid  r.edals  v/on  at  the  county  and  State  fairs  are  a.warded  at  our 
annupj.  achiever.ent  dey  exercises  v/hich  are  usually  held  in  Noverher.  Every 
cluD  r.evher  v;ho  has  co-.pleted  a  pro'ject  :-.ay  attend,  his  pass  "bein.^  a  written 
record  of  his  v/orh.     On  th.is  dry  the  club  -/erbers  are  entertained  by  some 
local  firr:.  v/ho  furnish  a;i  auditoriu:".,  "'.usic  ond  refreshj:"ents.  Achievenent 
certific"tes  are  av/arded  to  all  r-ier.bers  having  completed  a  project  pnd  cups  and 
".".edals  are  a'.7arded  by  their  ,  donors  to  "'e"  oers  and  clubs  for  the_  highest  scoring 
"iovlz.     LocgJ.  leadership  also  is  recor.rnized  -^.t  this  ti:;e,  one  of  the  civic 
clubs  a"'ards  certif ica,tes  for  in;.ral  lea'-.ership  to  ten  leaders  under  r/hose 
leadership  clubs  scored  hi-^hest.     In  -.naiiif estation  of  the  interest  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Louisville  in  the  worh,  for  the  past  two  years,  the  rayor  has  awarded 
the  prizes  .jiven  by  one  of  our  civic  clubs,  to  leaders  for  outstanding  work. 

In  ry  otoinion,  the  keynote  of  the  success  of  club  work  in  Jefferson 
County  has  been  due  t>o  the  splendid  cooper?,tion  between  the  rurol  -^nd  city 
people.     'Pnis  cooperation  has  been  brou.i^ht  ab^out  by  the  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  club  '"ork  on  the  part  of'  the  rural  people,  business  r.en,  civic  club-s, 
press,  city  and  coianty  officials.     Of  course,  the  work  ace onpli shed  by  these 
clubs  is  worth^^  of  the  consideration  of  all  of  these  ori^aiiizations . 


X-v\^'^'-'-'  TOAT  U-H  CLII3  ITOHK  HAS  DOUS   .  p 

FOR  m  C0:""01TITY.  t-nr. STATE  A!ID  ?(k 
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A  radio  talk  "by  '7ayne  Short,  St.  Charles  Coimty,  I!ias(§SiaM^-de3£d-«0?l§d, 
from  the  Chicago  Studios,  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Coihpaji.y  and  througli 
associated  stations,  Saturday,  July  5,  I930.  } 


Friends  of  the  Rp.dio  Audience: 

As  a  representative  club  niemher  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  I  an  very 
pleased  to  have  "been  chosen  to  tell  you  about  my  experiences  in  U-H  club  work 
and  what  it  has  acco:Trolished  in  my  coi.imunity  and  State. 

At  present,  there  are  1,29S  standard  clubs  in  our  State,  with  a  total  of 
12,6^3  members  enrolled;  in  fact,  102  of  our  llU  counties  have  standard  clubs. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  Missouri  U-H  boys  aiid  girls  during  the  past 
year  v/ere;     TheFourth  ITational  Club  Cpmp,  at  Washington,  D.   C.  ;  the  Missouri 
State  Fair,  at  Scd-.iia;  the  Inter-State  Baby  Beef  end  Market  Pig  Club  Show,  at 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  the  -Ariericgii  Royal  Livestock  Show,  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  the  IvJational  Dairy  Exposition,  at  St.  Louis;  the  Producer's  Junior 
Livestock  Show,  in  East  St.  Louis;  the  Eighth  National  Club  Congress,  a,t  Chicago 
and  the  International  Club  Leader's  Training  School,  at  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Besides  this,  SOO  members  from  3°  counties  a.ttended  U-H  carips  in  various 
sections  of  the  State.     A  State  round-up  is  held  each  year,  which  is  also  at- 
tended by  about  5OO  raembers.     Essentials  of  leadership,  of  better  agricultural 
practices,  and  of  group  particiioation  are  only  a  few  of  the  benefits,  that  are 
derived  by  those  who  attend  this  Ho-und-up. 

Club  work  has  been  very  advantageous,  also,  to  St.  Charles  County,  the 
co-anty  in  which  I  live.     In  the  first  place,  the  ruraJ  boys  and  girls  of  our 
county  receive  much  valuable  instruction  in  better  practices  of  scientific 
agriculture  and  home  economics.     Club  work  develops  a.  love  of  na.ture  and  of 
country  life.     It  gives  U-H  m.embers  a  goal  of  interest,  and  malces  play  out  of 
their  every-day  work.    By  multiplying  individual  contacts,  it  develops  self- 
reliance,  ambition,  and  primarily,  leadership.     It  gives  training  for  doing 
useful  things  with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

Club  work  ha,s  changed  practices  vaxying  from  better  health  ha.bits  to 
more  attractive  homes  in  more  than  9OO  of  the  1,S00  faxm  homes  in  our  county. 
Mothers,  interested  in  their  daughters'  work,  he.ve  improved  their  ovrn  home 
practices.     Fathers  ha,ve  learned  valuable  lessons  in  stock  raising,  soil  improve 
ment  and  other  farm  practices  from  sons  who  have  talcen  part  in  club  v'ork. 

Club  work  has  also  brought  sociaJ.  and  economic  benefits  to  the  county  as 
a  whole.     It  has  socialized  isolated  coirmunities ,  has  helped  to  spread  new  and 
irnproved  ideas,  and  increased  popular  interest  in  farming. 
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Wiien  I  entered  club  '  vrorlt:,  -I  did.  not  re.-lize'  the  :^^raet  opportunities  it 
presented.  first  experience  ?,s  a  nG:':TDer  v/as  when  I  joined  a  pig  club  in 

1922.     During  ry  three  years  in  this  club,  I  raised  eighty  hogs  and  won  a 
number  of  ai^ards.     Later,  I  bec-?jne  a -nenber  of  a  grain  judging  club,'  pjid  for 
the  past  five  years  have  been  a  nembe.r  of  a  bee  club,  in  TThich  vie  have  been 
taught  the  principles  of  -r.pria,ging  bees  and  the-  essentials  of  producing  -cure  honey » 

During  r:,y  eight  years  in  club.i^orh,  it  has  been  rry  -oleasure  to  receive 
si  nuj-iiber  of  trips  to  various  U-H  club  activities.     For  the  past  four  years,  I 
have  attended  the  State  round-up  in  Columbia.,  which  is  indeed  a  v;eck  of  on- 
joy;T.ent,  filled  '.71  th  that  s-oirit  of  true  friendship  which  is  so  cliaractcristic 
of  k-E  folk.  "  ^ 

Of  all  the  pleasures  I  have  received  fror.  clu.b  work,  the  two  which  I 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  nost  '.vere  ;r,y  trips  to  the  Second  National  Boys'  aaid 
Girls'  ^-H  club  canp,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  and  to  the  Ar.orican  Youth  iFoundation 
Camp  in  Shelby,  Michigan.     At  these  ■  cajT.ps  I  found  that  all  the  neinbers  from 
the  ITorth,  South,  East,  a^id  '"est,   "long  with  our  ovrn  ne:::bers  from  the  Twiddle 
West,  pre  working  toward  the  sa,-ie"goal  —  to  become  better  citizens  through  the 
advantaros  of  h-H  v/ork.  ,    .■  .    •       '  "••  •■'  -  ■ 

Four-H  Club  Wor]:  ha.s  been  an  inspiration  to  ":"e,  for  it  has  presented 
higher  ideals  of  life  -yrA  conduct;  it  has  helped  me  to  continue  my  education, 
and  it  has  opened  future  oossibilities .     I  believe  I  am  a  better  citizen  as  a 
result  of  mj"  U-^H  work.     Th-r-'Ugh  group  activity  I  have  learned  to  thiag:  more 
clea,rly  and  to  appreciate  friends.     Tlie  outdoor  ohase  of  it  h'^.s  given  me  ■  a  keen 
interest  in  health,  and  I  have  learned  m.any  valuable  lessens  in  better  agri- 
cultural practices;.  btA  as  atrue  club  :-ember  would  say:     "I  ^Icd'^e  v;y  head  to 
clearer  thinking,  my  heart  to  greater  loyalty,  m.y  hmids  to  larger  service,  and 
my  health  to  better  living,,  for  my  club,  my  com.-^uiiity ,  and  .my  CTUiitr.v.  " 


THE  WEEK  WITH  'THS  JARI'i  BOARD. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Frank  Hidgway,  director  of  informat  . on,  Federal  Faarm 
Board,  delivered  through  WHO  and  3U  other  radio  s.tations  a^soiSiat^d?-;tith^ 
National  Broadcastins  Company,  July  13,  1930*        ••  .■  '..  . 


Since  you  missed  the  Federal  Farm  Board's  radio  news  summary  last  week 
and  the  week  "before,  I  find  it  necessary  to  talk  fast  in  "briefly  reviewing 
the  important  developments  during  the  last  three  weeks. 

The  Farm  Board  had  its  first  "birthday  this  week.     It  was  a  year  old 
Tuesday.     Six  central  sales  agencies,  designed  to  handle  at  least  seventeen 
different  farm  crops,  have  "been  formed  during  the  yesJ*. 

The  National  Pecan  Marketing  Association  is  the  newest  of  the  six 
agencies.    Later,  Mr.  K.  3.  Gardner,  Economist  in  Charge  of  the  Board's  Fruits 
and  ■Vegeta"bles  Section,  will  discuss  this  organization  in  detail. 

W.  F.  Schilling,  member  of  the  Farm  Board,  has  "been  working  with  the 
turkey  cooperatives  of  the  Northwest,  where  a  regional  sales  agency,  known  as 
the  Northwest  Turkey  G-rowers  Association,  is  "being  esta'blished.     Directors  of 
the  new  association  are  meeting  todac-'  and  tomorrow  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  articles  of  incorporation  and  "by-laws.  Two 
hundred  carloads  of  dressed  turkeys,  will  "be  sold  through  this  regional  organ- 
ization with  headquarters  at  Salt  LaJse  City. 

A  few  days  ago  representatives  of  the  rice  industry  asked  the  Farm  Board 
to 'aid  them  in  estahlishing  a  stahilization  corporation  for  rice.     The  Board 
feels  that  the  creation  of  a  sta'bilization  corpora.tion  for  rice  is  not  advis- 
a'ble  at  this  time. 

The  New  National  Livestock  I^arketing  Association  of  Chicago  is  making 
progress.    Permanent  officers  have  just  "been  elected.     Charles  E^ving  of 
Decat"ar,  Illinois,  was  made  president. 

k'r.  Alexander  Legge,  chairman  of  the  Farm  Board,  and  Mr.  Arthur  K. 
Hyde,  Secretary  of  i^gric-olture  and  exofficio  mem'ber  of  the  Farm  Board,  spent 
last  '.7eek  in  the  hard  red  winter  wheat  "belt  emphasizing  to  farmers  the  necessity 
of  adjusting  their  wheat  production  program.     They  suggested  that  farmers  raise 
a  little  less  wheat  and  give  the  cons-jmer  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  the  producer 

Yesterday  afternoon  Chamian  Legge  spoke  s,t  the  North  Dakota  State  Fair, 
Fargo,  North  Dakota.,  in  the  heart  of  the  spring  wheat  "belt. 

Farmers  and  city  consumers  have  welcomed  the  interest  the  Farm  Board 
has  taken  recently  in  the  relationship  of  retail  prices  to  the  prices  paid 
wholesalers  and  producers  of  farm  products.    Mr.  Denr.ian,  mem"ber  of  the  Farm 
Board,  first  stimulated  interest  in  this  matter  when  he  issued  a  statement 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  lower  wholesale  prices  of  dressed  "beef  meant 
that  consTomers  should  find  current  retail  prices  of  heef  considera'bly  lower. 

(over) 
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A  second  statement  of  interest  to  cons-umcrs  as  well  ad  producers  recently 
V7as  made       Mr.  S.  •H;  McKelvie,  member  of  ■  the  Farm  loard, .  in  \i;hich  he  discussed 
the  relationship  of  v/heat  and  bread  prices.     Ho  is  interested  to  Imow  whether 
cons-umers  are  paying  less  for  bread  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago  when  wheat 
prices  were  much  higher. 


A  radio  t^-lk  "by  Mr.  Frank  3idg?;ay,  Director  of  Inf orr/iation,  Federal 
Farn  Board,  throiagh  station  ^THC  and  36  other  stations  associated  V7ith  the 
National  Broadcasting  Conpaiv,  Aiigust  1,  13'}0* 

Several  members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  are  e.xr&y .    Recently  they  ha.ve 
"been  meeting  outside  of  "Jashington,  Do  C,  'vith  cooperatives,  extension 
TTorkers,  agricultural  college  people,  and  vocational  teachers.    All  h3,nds  are 
busy  helping  cooperatives  market  their  nev7  crops. 

A  great  de?.l  of  time  is  being  spent  aiding  the  farmers*  six  n?.tional 
sales  agencies,  the  five  advisory  commodity  committees,  and  the  two  stabil- 
ization corporations  all  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act.    These  organizations  are  set  up  to  handle  at  least 
seventeen  different  kinds  of  farm  crops. 

In  addition  to  the  vrork  being  done  among  the  groups  affiliated  '.7ith  the 
six  national  agencies,  members  and  employees  of  the  Farm  Board  are  rrorking 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  nith  cooperatives  handling  fruits,  vegetables, 
dairy  products,  poultry,  sugar  beets,  and  other  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Teague,  member  of  the  Board,  is  no-"'  in  California  devoting  all 
of  his  time  to  helping  grape  grovjers  develop  the  details  of  their  new  market- 
ing system.    Following  a  report  from  I-Ir ,  Teagao,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  an- 
nounced this  week  that  a  sufficient  nvr-^roer  of  growers  have  signed  contr^.cts 
to  make  the  proposed.  California  grapv  industry  cooperative  marketing  plan 
effective. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  plan  a.  campaign  was  launched  by  growers 
about  three  months  ago  for  the  purpose  of  :-r:,-:ti.ng  under  cooperative  control 
at  least  S5  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  gra-oes  grown  in  California.  Vine- 
yard owners  have  signed  a  ten-year  marketing  contract  agreeing  to  turn  over 
all  of  their  gr=pes  to  the  new  Control  Board,  Incorporated,  of  California. 
They  also  agree  to  pay  $1.50  a  ton  on  all  grapes  delivered.    This  money  will 
be  put  into  a  f-:ina  and  used  in  handling  the  gr3.pe  surplus  of  California 
which  amounts  to  an  average  of  300,000  tons  annually. 

A  cominittco  of  three  was  selected  to  make  the  final  audit  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  required  85  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  is  represented  by  grov;- 
ers  contracts.    The  comi:iittee' s  report  made  to  Mr.  Teague  a  few  days  ago 
showed  that  vineyardists  have  signed  contracts  representing  more  than  85  P®^ 
cent  of  the  average  torjiage  of  commercial  grapes  grown  in  California  during 
the  past  ye?xs.    Under  the  plan,  the  bulk  of  the  California  grape  crop  will 
be  sold  cooperatively.    This  will  include  fresh  grapes,  raisins,  and  grape 
by-products . 


i 


Mr.  James  C.  Stone,  vice  cii-aira.^n  of  the  ?'=.ra  3o?.rd,  discussed  the 
national  tocacco  sitiEtion  Trith  gi*0"'crs  and  thsir  cooporativos ,  meeting  at 
Blacksturg ,  Va.,  yesterday. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  'Wilson,  memcer  of  the  Board,  ras  in  Florida  a  fov:  days  ago 
helping  fruit  aaid  vegeta'olo  grovers  cstatlish  a  regiona,l  cooperative  sales 
agency  for  the  handling  of  fruits  and  vegetal)les,  exclusive  of  citrus  fruits, 

Mr,  TJilson  is  attending  a  meeting  of  feruers  in  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  to- 
day, 

Mr.  Carl  Tilliajns,  nether  of  the  ooard,  has  "been  in  the  southern  states 
during  the  last  '-eek  working  vrith  the  cotton  cooperatives  who  arc  laying  their 
plans  for  the  marketing  of  the  I93O  crop. 

Mr,  S.       KcKclvie  will  :.'^_-rosent  the  Board  at  a  neeting  of  sugar  "beet 
producers  A^hich  is  to  he  held  at  Greeley,  Color-^do,  tomorrow?.    The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  is  to  develop  a  cooperative  narketing  prograjn  for  the  handling  of 
sugar  beets  gro"n  in  seventeen  different  states. 

TJorking  in  cooperation  v^ith  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Tarn  Board  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  place  "before  the  grain  gro-aers  of 
the  United  States  the  vTorld  r;hea.t  situ-ation.     Chairman  Alexander  Legge  of  the 
Farm  Board  left  here  last  night  for  a  trip  tlirough  the  Bidvrestern  and  north- 
western states  where  he  ^.7111  discuss  'vith  farmers  and  their  lea.ders  the  neces- 
sity for  adjusting  the  xih^?.t  production  program. 

On  his  recent  tour  of  the  hard  red  rrinter  rheat  belt  of  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Cklalioma,  ajid  Texas,  Mr,  Legge  advised  farmers  to  reduce  their  V7heat 
acreage  p,s  a  means  of  remedying  overproduction  ".iich  has  resxilted  in  extremely 
low  grain  prices.    Pic  will  give  the  same  advice  to  groa-ers  of  the  Hiddlcaest 
and  the  Horth-.:est, 

Cha.irman  Legge  is  discussing  the  vheat  sit-ja.tion  with  extension  ^-orkers 
who  are  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  today. 

Arthur  H.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Hr.  Legge  will  attend  a  serios 
of  wheat  growers'  meetings  in  the  ITorthwest,  beginning  at  Caldwell,  Idaho,  a  week 
from  today,    A  second  faj:"mers'  m.eeting  at  the  Northaest  will  be  hold  at  Pendle- 
ton, Oregon,  on  August  9»  s.nd  ajiother  at  Spokarie,  ■Tashington,  on  August  11, 
They  will  discuss  the  wheat  problem  with  extension  r-orkers  at  Bozeman,  Montrjia 
on  Augu.st  12, 

Other  groups,  including  livostockmen  a.nd  dairj-rr-en,  will  m.eet  with  Mr, 
Legge  and  Secretary  H3/de  while  they  are  in  the  Jlorthwost. 

Chairman  Legge  fears  that  the  serious  damage  to  corn,  caused  by  dry 
weather,  will  adversely  affect  producers  of  livestock  and  dairy  cows.    He  ex- 
pects a  premature  marketing  01  livestock  whdch  would  be  likely  to  depress 
prices,  to  be  followed  by  a  shortage  in  aicat  products.    Mr.  Legge  thiriks  a  short 
crop  will  encourage  farr.ers  to  feed  to  livestock  the  surplus  wheat,  especially 
the  low  grades. 


CLTJ3  iTESK 


■fr  AJb 


A  radio  tr-lk  "by  Lavrrence  Do'mevt  TJashington  Ctouhry^' tfSS^yland,  'delivered 
through  TTRC  and       other  radio  stations  associated  vr: . th  the. .lyatj onal  3ro ad" 
casting  Conpany,  Saturday,  Aagust  2,  1930.  ' — 


In  less  than  a  reek  there  will  he  gathered  together,  not  more  than  ten 
miles  from  \7here  I  em  speeMng,  over  five  hiindred  U-H  hoys  and  girls  from 
all  parts  of  the  State, 

Cluh  iveek,  as  7/e         people  in  Maryland  knou  it,  is  held  annually  at 
the  State  University,     Lil^io  most  other  U-H  gathers  of  its  kind,  whether  they 
he  'Called  U-H  short  courses,  ^-4— H  ccups,  or  club  weeks,  the  mornings  are 
spent  observing  and  putting  on  demonstrations  and  attending  special  lectures. 
At  these  the  club  folk  leai'n  some  material  things  to  tclce  back  tor,their  homes 
and  their  clubs.    Ihe  girls  may  learn  how  to  improve  their  dre ss-malci ng,  and 
new  methods  of  beautifying  their  rooms  with  little  expenditure.    The  boys  may 
learn  how  to  keep  an  accurate  farm  account  or  how  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  homestead. 

The  afternoons  axe  spent  in  different  forms  of  recreation. 

In  the  eveni-igs  we  have  cur  evening  service,  vtiich  is  followed  by  a 
camp  fire. 

Club  week  does  not  cone  to  the  members  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  result  of 
hard  work.     It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  a  boy  from  the  Eastern  Shore  say,'  "I 
was  ai'raid  I  could  not  cone  this  yesjr  because  Dad  would  not  have  been  able 
to  spare  me  v^.iile  we  were  pic?£ing  tomatoes,  but  by  hard  work  I  made  it"; 
or  a  boy  from  the  TJestern  Shore  may  ha.ve  had  to  rush  a  great  deal  to  get 
in  all  the  hay  before  Club  ^eck.    Just  the  sajne,  it  is  hard  to  keep  them 
away  after  they  hr-ve  attended  one  Club  "eek. 

The  group  is  divided  into  two  nations  ajid  they,  in  turn,  are  divided  in- 
to smaller  groups  known  as  tribes.     These  take  on  nanes  of  Indian  tribes  that 
once  roamed  the  hills  of  Maryland,     All  the  games  and  contests  are  staged  by 
the  tribes.    The  winning  tribe  of  one  nation  challenges  the  winning  tribe  of 
the  other. 

Each  tribe  has  its  own  head  band,  the  color  of  which  distinguishes  that 
tribe  from  the  others. 

Maryland  is  often  referred  to  c.s  the  sweetheart  state,  and  we  like  to 
thinlc  of  it  tlius.    In  keeping  with  this  idea,  we  have  stamped  on  our  head 
bands ,  a  trail  along  which  you  v;ill  find  a  heart.    We  hope  that  all  of  you  who 
attend  our  Club  Week  will  find  a  heart  aL  ong  that  trail. 

We  in  Maryland  have  a  group  kno\7n  as  the  Ail  S^caxs,  which  is  ma.de  up 
of  outstanding  club  folk  who  ha.ve  shown  themselves  strong  in  the  heart  H 
by  their  willingness  to  serve  in  their  home,  their  club,  and  their  community. 
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This  group  neet^  a  few  dsys  "before  CIuTd  17eek  to  help  plsji  the  progrsan. 

All  during  the  week,  if  you  watch  closely,  you  can  see  them  going  ahout 
helping  here  and  there.     Also,  during  this  time,  they  exe  ohserving  the  campers 
to  find  those  who  are  losing  themselves  in  the  service  to  others.     ISie  county 
agents  and  home  demonstration  g^'ents  send  in  the  names  of  those  who  they  think 
are  worthy  of  hecoming  All  Stars.     .      .  .       ■  . 

About  the  last  night  of  the  camp  a  Consecration'  service  is  held  and  at  this 
time  those  who  have  .heen  fouud  worthy  are  received  as  meuhers. 

The  Maryland  U-H  Clu'c  people  are  fovtunate  in  that  they  hold  their  Club  Week 
just  outside  the  UationaJ.  Capitol,  the  home  of  aJIl  club  work. 

The  last  day  of  Club  TJeek  is  spent  in  I7ashington.    Here  we  often  m.eet  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  spend  the  do,"  sight-seeing,  viiich  sometimes  includes 
a  boat  trip  dovvTL  the  Potomac  Hiver  to  Mount  Vernon. 

In  the  evening  we  have  a  picnic  supper  on  the  Agricultural  grounds  and  here 
in  the  shadow  of  the  VJashington  monument  v;e  hold  our  evening  service.     Later,  we 
have  a  camp  fire  aror^id  which  we  gather  to  listen  to  stories  that  inspire  us  to 
go  back  home  and  do  'cigger  and  better  things,, 

At  the  close  oi  the  Council  Circle  we  all  stand  and  sing  the'  Indian  bene- 
diction -  each  one  r.ore  determined  than  ever  to  live  up  to  our  club  motto  "To 
Mcil^o  the  Best  Better.'" 


CLUB  C.^IPS  FOR  GIRLS 


A  r-'.dio  telle  hy  '/i^s  Dorothy  E'r.erson,   Girls'   Club              IJnive'rsity  of  ) 

I'ejcylond,  CollGgc  P?rV,  "-rylrnd,  delivered  fron '  st?.tioij.  '^Q^of^^thc' Nat  | 

Broadcas ring  Company  and  throiif^h  associated  stations-  Saturday,"" -"i^s^st  2,  | 
1930. 


?our-H  club  ^irls  sing  a  son^  that  begins  -.vith  these  •.-nords  "The  iiiore 
ne  get  together,  the  happier  are  :7e,"  That's  the  way.,  they  feel.  'The  more 
they  get  together,  the  ; happier  thoy  are. 

This  suinmer  I  have  been  carr.pir;g  vrith  different  groups  of  club  girls 
P2Z<1  they  have  certainly  been  hap  dv  together. 

I  thinlc  the  fol^cs  back  hor.e  v;ould  have  been  surprised  if  they  could 
have  seen  the  girls  on  ".P.  duty.     (The  K.P, 's  arc  kitchen  policy) 
They  have  their  task':  all  vrorked  out  on  a  systenr.tic  basis  and,  of  course, 
it  is_  fun  to  do  things . .toge ther ,    ;-'ore  th?ai  one  girl  sai  ]  she  ha^l  really 
learned  to  like  to  wash  dishes  since  she  h-'d  been  at  car.ip.     One  older  ^;irl 
said  she  was  Z'^iiis,  hone  exid.  teach  the  ladies  r^id  how  to  orgrriiz'e  their 
dish  we.shing  end.  kitchen  duties  for  the  next  church  supper,  because  the 
carnp  wey  saved  so  much  time  and  besides  the  dishes  '•-■•ere  cleaner. 

'   :  ■  K 

Some  of  the  girls  surprised  themselves  because  they  learned  to  like 
foods,  they  '.vill  not  oat  a.t  hone.     ^.If ter  a  girl  has  helped  to  prepare  the 
vegetables,  arrange  the  salads  and  nake  chocolate  syrup  for  the  -a.ilk,  she 
wejits  to  -try  everything  just  to  see  hoT7  it  tastes.     It  often  tastes  better 
than,  .she  thought  it  would,  and  she  asks  for  .a  second  helping. 

!7e  try  to  have  c;-inp  life  sinplc  end  ho'ac.-lf "te.     '^i.'en  the    :irls  leave 
canp  they  unconsciou:.;ly  t?ke  the  cpj/.p  spirit  '.vith  then  be'causb  the  program 
has  been  so  rauch  like  a  day  at  hoir^c  r.i  ;;ht  be. 

There  is  a  car:.p  rtother  each  day.     ^^zi  ''Ider  girl  who  goes  aro"i;2id 
and  does  some  of  the  things  no ther  does  at  hone.     She  sees  that  the  beds 
axe  straight,  looks  at  the  suitcases  pjid  clothing  to  be  sure  they  are  neatly 
axren.ged,  p-ats  flowers  in  the  roons  that  are  most  attractive  and  orderly,  plays 
the  victrola  when  the  car.Tpers  cone  in  to  r:eals  -?nd  greets  rny  guests  who  nay  co 
to  canp  that  day. 

The  girls  tpke  t'orns  doing  their  share  of  all  the  daxip  duties  at  sor".G 
tine  during  the  week.     'Te  do  not  offer  -poi-nts  or  aj.'ards  for  this  v/ork  because 
no  such  recognition  needs  to  be  given  to  hone-nakers.     Sveryo^ne  loves  to  do 
things  together  to  nake  canp  hone-like. 

Each  little  girl  in  canp  has  a  big  sister.     The  big  sisters  do  not 
feel  that  the  little  girls  are  i-n  the  way  -  they  like  to  help  then  n?ke  their 
re,g  rugs,  patch  work  pill^"''-'  ^iid  stocking  dolls.     The  littl^j  jirls  in  turn  feel 
that  they  have  so.-.oone  to  ;7^.0' . '"hey  ct.  go  for  advice  and  help  when  they  need  it 
One  of  the  best  tines  in  ca-:0  is  the  ni.^'ht  v/hcn  the  little  sisters  give  a  banq" 
prograia  at  supper  for  the  big  sisters.     The  invitation  on  th^e  canp  bulletin  bo 
reads  "Sveryone  between  the  ages  of  J  snd  10  is  invited  to  attend  the  banouet,'" 
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Thon  all  the  "bi^^irls  iDorrou'  their  little  sister's  clothes,  put  "bov/  rittons  on 
their  hair  and  do  their  "best  to  look  young  again. 

It  has  heen  ry  f^ood  fortune  to  neet  sone  very  f.cr.ous  people  in  the 
caraps  this  sixmor  on  celehrity  ni-;ht.    Hapolcon,  hiriself,  the  host  at  one, 
carp,  drew  his  sv;ord  (our  host  bread  knife)  fron  his  "belt,  laid  it  safely 
on  the  tahle  and  then  called  on  his  -quests  to  introduce  thernselves.     It  was  thi 
night  that  I  net  Paul  Eevero  v/ith  his  Ipaitcrn  -'  Joen  of  .Arc,  Mr*  and  Ijrs* 
Lindbergla  and  the  baoy,  j\d:rdral  3yrd  and  naiiy  others  I  had  never  expected  to 
see.     Some  of  the  people  I  easily  recognized  (so  clever  vTere  the  inpersona- 
tions)  others  I  had  to  he  introduced  to. 

Each  night  when  the  sun  goes  dovrn  behind  the  r^ountain  or  across  the  hay, 
the  girls  ^'ather  outdoors  for  their  sinple  vesper  service  -  a  few  verses  fron 
the  Bible,  the  singing  of  the  love'd  hj^-ms  of  their  .forefathers,  sone  sinple 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  what  hone  and  club  work  ajid  canp 
life  have  nec>nt  to  then  -  and  the  Heart  H  in  c-lub  work  takes  on  a  deeper 
neaning,  '  ,     '  • 

The  evening  hours  arouad  the  crripfire  will  be  long  renenbered  through 
the  coning  winter  nonths.     Singing  together  in  the  twilight,  reciting  the 
original  poens  each  girl  has  written  G,bout  canp,  staging  canp  drana,tics  with 
costunes  created  out  '^f  blankets,  kinonas  and  other  canp  apparel,  just  doing 
things  together  and  "fno  nore  we  get  together' the  happier  we  are." 

Cao-iping  season  is  alnost  over.     The  nenories  will  re'-.'-ain.     Cl-.b  girls 
who  have  c-rinped  together  will  pledge  thenselves  anew.     Pled:;c  t,.icir  Head, 
Heart,  Hands  ajid  Health  to  better  living  for  their  club,   their  co-'rnmity  and 
their  country. 


L  I  E  R  A  R  ^ 


-  C  E  '  ^ 


A  radi  intervi^'j 


;ted  ">vi.th  J, '7.  His  cox,  chiei  ,f^.df  f lee  .of 


exhibits,  "b;/  I'orse  Salisliury,  '  chief ,  radio  service,  Hondas,  /jag.  1930, 
and  "broadcast  "by  the  "Ss-tiorLBl  Janr.  and  Hone  Hoiir  network  ofeL.; 
stations  ass  -  liate:.  with  the  ITr.tional  Broadcastinjj  Corpany. . 


S/JLIS3URY:  .  ■ 

For  r.ore  than  a  .year  no-.v,  we  have  "been  calling  to  your  attention 
in  these  l*a~ional  FsarA  end  Hor:e  Hcur  prograns  '"ays  in  which  you  nay  inform 
yourselves  of  the  results  of  scientific  research  carried  on  by  the  Ifepartnent 
of  .*igriculture  and  of  the  reco:-~ended  fam  and  hoine  pr?.ctices  "based  upon  this 
research.     ~e  h?vp  invited  you  to  -pj-ie  use  of  the  puhlicr.tions  and  the  r.ineo- 
graphed  staterr.ent=;  issued  "bj'-  the  Department,    3ut  vre  have  neglected  sone  of 
the  information' sr-rvicesnade  available  cy  Uncle  San,     ■Tliat  neglect  is  to  be 
remedied,  partially  at  least,  -oday. 

We  hr?.ve  prevcdled  upon  the  nan  in  charge  of  the  office  of  exhibits 
in  the  Depprtnent  to  subnit  hinself  to  a  fer  leading  questions  on  .the  norh 
of  his  office  T7hich  ains  to  naice  available  to  scores  of  thousands  of  you  ^ho 
a,ttend  state  and  interstate  and  international  fairs  and  expositions  the  findings 
of  fam  science  with  res^ject  to  nany  different  farning  practices.     H-^iy  of  .you 
ha,ve  noticed  aivi  rra^-ched  and  learned  fron  the  Department  of  jigriculture  exhibits 
at  .yoijir  State  fairs.     You  knoi7  that  these  exiiibits  sucessfully  conpete  for 
your  attention  with  all  the  passing  show  and  the  ballyhoo  of  a  State  .fair 
gro-onds  -Udway  and  races  and  balloon  ascensions.     Perhaps  }'r,  Hiscox  will  tell 
us  how  they  do  it.     How  p.bout  that,  :'r,  Hiscox? 

HISCOX:  •  ■■  ■  ■     .  ■  ■ 

Well,  I  suppose  it's  because  there  are  sone  pretty  .clever  and  . 
thoughtful  people  working  all  the  year  'ro-und  in  our  shops  and  studios- 
thinlcing  up  schenes  to  get  the  attention  of  people  and  to  nake  then  SEE  things 


as 


ig  up  schenes  to  ge' 
the  scientists  see  then.    As  has  been  well  said 


"E^/ery  principle  of  illustrative  art  is  enployed  to  present  the  facts 
vividly  and  persuasively.     The  designer,  the  engineer,  t.he' woodworker ,  the. 
nachinict  ,  the  electrician,  the  nodeler,  the  artist,,  all  conbine. their 
talents  to  accor.-plish  that  purpose.     Pictures,  dia.grans,  le.^ends,  light,  sound 
and  Itotion  help  to  portray  what  de-orrtnent  research  has  discovered  to  inprove 
and  advance  agricult-iore. 


S/iIS3IHY; 


You  speak,  Ifr,  Hiscox,  of  Making  the  passer-by  at  the  State  E?ir  stop 
and  LOOK,  _  Seens  to  ne  itf.e  been  told  that  sone  of  the  exhibits,  also  give  b. 
person- a  chrnce  to  learn  oy  LISTSITIITG,  .How  about  that  talking  cov^^? 
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HISCOX:  .  .         ■  ■■  ■■■  •  ^-    -  r.:..-^-' 

Yes,   the-  t,':H^in>  cor/  t:x:.i:.' v;as  in  the  Departnent  exlii>)it  recently 
at  the  Ifetional- Dairy  Show  v/a'^;  on©  of  the  nost  popular  exliihits  ve'vfe  ever 
sent  out,  '  A  phonograph  device  gave  her  a  voice  that  nade  it  possible  for 
her  to  cez'ry  on' a  very  pointed  conversation  v/ith  her  o\?ner.     She  told  him 
why  she  needed  certain  feeds  to  heep  her  r:llk  production  at  a  hi^h  notch,  and 
as  she  explained  how  she  r.anuf actured  the  feed  into  r.ilk,  a  systen  of  lit;5hts 
and  necher-ical  devices  in  her  interior  demonstrated  the  v/orh  that  her  quartet 
of  stonachs  and  s-uridry  other  orgc-ns  do  with  the  food  eler.ents  in  a  loalejaced 
ration  —  and  why  a  ration  nust  "be  balanced  eaid  plentiful, 

SALISBURY:  .    .  ■■"      ■  ■ 

I  understand  the  talking  go\7  is  twins  now,  ■ 

■  HISCOX: 

That's  tru::.     She  was  so'popular  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  and  so  ' 
r.uch  in  deincjid  fo:'  State  Fairs  since  that  she  sii.iply  ha,d  to  have  a' sister,  ' 
Both  of  the;::,  are  iOin,:;  out  on  the  fair  circuits  now  to  tell  and  show  the  world 
hov;  to  operate  a  f our-le_:;^ed  '-.ilk-naking  nachine  at  hi^gliest  efficiency. 

SALISBURY: 

■  How  about  that  seven-foot  hen  you  sent  to  the  'World's  Poultry  Congress 

in  London?  •  T'Jill  she  co-y.c  bac}c  fror.  abroad  to  tell  :ier  story  to  American 
poultryrr.en?  '     .•  ' 

HISCOX:  ;'■      . '  ••  ■  '■  ■ 

Sht''ll  be  bo.ck  in  tiiv.o  for  the  National  Dairy  Shov/  this  fall  end 
the  fair  circuit  next  year.     She's  also  a  talker,  as  -rell  as  a  show.  "In  the 
interest  jf  scientific  education,  she  ex-poses  all  the  inner  workinj^s  of  a 
feathered  er5,3-producing  plazit  by  "eans  of  a  systen'of  illuiainated  nechanical 
figures  illustratin,/;  the^  process  of  .  converting  niash  and'  scratch  feed  into, 
sunshine  in  sealed  packages        in  other  words,  eggs,  \ 

■.  ■    ■  * 

SALISBURY:  "■  ' 

Mr,  Fi'^cox,  I've  seen  crrlopd  after  carload  of  exhibits  in  your 
storehouse  ovor  in  Alexandria,  Va,  after  the  show  season.     I've  puzzled  over 
how  you  choose  the  exliibits  for  the  different  fairs  and  get  the  right  pieces 
to  the  right  -nlacen  at  the.  righ't  tine,  '  • 

HISCOX:  ■ 

Briefly,  we  nalce  up  the  exhibits  in  carlots  and  assign  each  carlot  to 
a  circuit  of  State  fairs  in  the  territory  where  the  exhibits  will  give  useful 
inf orriation.     This  year  we  have  out  on  the  road  16  carlots,     fney  v;ill  be 
shown  at  50  State,   Interstate  end  International':: fairs  and  expositions.  By 
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the  uay,  v/e  can  send  exlai'oits  only  to  lar;^e  fairs  in  those  throe  classificar- 
tions  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  appropriating  funds  for  our  '.vork. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  tslze  a  typical  exlii'oit,  and  tell  us  what's  in  it* 

KISCOX: 

Suppose  we  say  our  exhilDit  Group  No,  6,     It  r;ill  "be  shov/n  in  re<iions 
of  general  fej-.-in;;:  agriculture,  and  its  10  sections  will  deal  with  facts  on 
dairying,  swine  growing  poultry-heeping,  farw.  forestry,  livestoch  farn  organiza.- 
tion,  protection  against  lightning,  and  the  inf or-.ation  services  of  the 
Departr.ent  of  i^vricultm-e.     The  two  dairy  sections  show  graphically 
how  to  produce  cleaai  wilk  and  how  to  care  for  dairy  hulls,     Hiree  poultry 
pieces  deal  with  noiern  practice        resjring  layers,  "l:ackj'"ard  poultry  keeping, 
and  proper  housing  of  the  flock,     Ihe  hog  grovdng  exliihit 

tells  in  picture  and  print  the  whys  and  ho'.v  of  swine  sanitation.     The  fa,rr.i 
forestry  e:vlu'::its  show  how  to  i--.prove  the  fair:;,  woodlot  and  nake  it  into  a 
savings  hank  paying  interest,     Tlie  calendar  of  a.  year's  'cusiness  on  a.  successful 
livestock  far-,  is  shcwxi  in  one  hooth,  and  how  to  prevent  liglitning  losses  hy 
redding  tuil :  ings  in  ajiother,     finally,  a.  hooth  ..giving  directions  for  getting 
puhlications  and  radio  "broadcasts  and  illustrating  the  a.gencios  of  cooperative 
extension  work  finishes  the  exhihit.     In  this  and  our  other  exliihits,  you'll 
find  the  heginning  of  an  education  in  :v;odern  farr.ing  practice  in  1200  square 
feet  of  floor  space  at  youjr  State  Fair, 

S.YLISBURY: 

At  what  fairs  during  this  w.onth  will  U,  S.D.A.  exhibits  l~e  displayed? 

HIS COX: 

The  list  ii3  a  little  long,  hut  here  ^oes: 
The  Interstate  Fair  at  Kanka'.-ee,  111,,  Aurast  10  -l6. 
The  ''[ontana  State  Fair  at  Helena,  Aumst  IS  -  33. 
The  Illinois  Sta,te  Fair  a,t  Springfield,  Au"::ust  I6  -  23. 
The  Tisconsin  State  Fair  at  "Cilvrauliee,  Au^gust  25  -  30, 
The  Ug-iDer  peninsula  State  Fair  at  Fxcanaha.,  lach. ,  Au/ust  12  -  23. 
The  r'ichi'gan  State  Fair  at  Detroit,  August  '}!  to  Septerher  6, 
The  h'innesota  Sta.te  Fair  a-;^  St,  Paul , -Minneapolis,  Au.gust  30  to  Sept  6. 
The  Indiana  State  Fair  at  Indianapolis,  August  3O  to  Septewher  6, 
The  Hehraska  State  Fail"  at  Lincoln,  Au:u.st  29  to  Septer.^'ier  5. 


A  radio  tsXlz  "by  I,:r.  IraxHt  Sid,=5T7a;)',  Director  of  Infor'^.?^^ioA,_ Federal  Farn 
S(Srd,  delivered  thro-a::5h  Station  ^vHC  ^^id  38  other  stations  associated  T7ith  tHe 
National  Broadcasting  Conpajiy,  Aumst  S,  1930*  j  -   


j^peals  for  help  aJ'e  coning  to  the-  Feder'aJL  Fam  Board  from  vajrious  sections 
of  the  coiHitry  V7here  nany  farners  sre  i;vithout  feed  for  their  livestock,  as 
as  a  result  of  dry  'weather.  ■  •-        '      .        ■'    '  ■ 

During  the  last  ten  da^'^s  the  Farn  Bo-rd  has  "been  trying  to  fi:jare  out  vrays 
of  cooperating  with  other'  agencies  in  addin;-;  famers  in  the  drought-stricken 
areas.  • 

Under  the  ilgricult^oral  Marketing  Act,  the  Farm  3o?rd  is  powerless  to  give 
money  to  ferrr.ers.     This  week  a  plan  has  heen  developed  wherehy  suhstantial  aid 
can  he  .-given  to  a.gricultural  regions.     The  Board  will  work  through  the  G-rain 
Stahilization  Corporation  in  an  effort  to  help  faxr.ers  sec-ore  feed  for  their 
livestock.     Under  the  "plan,  famers  will  "be  given  en  opportunity  to  "buy  fron 
the  sta'cilization  corporation  various  kinds  of  feed  grsdns  including  wheat, 
corn,  rye,   carley,  and  oats. 

The  plan  announced  yesterday  "by  the  Federal  Fa.'n  Board  provides  for  the 
setting  up  of  responsi"ble  corporations  "by  existing  feed  distri"bution  agencies  or 
"businessmen  and  farmers  in  the  drought-stricken  comjnunities.     The  corporations 
will  "be  fonned  "by  local  people  under  the  laws  of  various  states  and  will  -guajran- 
tee  the  payment  of  notes  to  "be  given  "by  individual  faj-mers.     If  conriunities 
will  do  their  part,  the  Boexd  helieves  that  the  plaJi  pro"ba'bly  cen  "be  quiclcly 
developed  where"by  the  G-rain  Stahiliza.tion  Corporation  can  sell  feed  grains  of 
any  kind  in  carload  lots  at  nexket  prices  on  easy  payments  of  one  or  two  years. 
The  local  organizations  would  arrajige  to  distrilDute  the  feed  and  see  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  fejners'  notes.     The  corporations  would  make  no  profit  on  their 
own  services  and  would  ri?ke  proper  arrange-.ents  for  the  payment  of  freight. 

Businessmen  ?jid  famers  can  set  up  the  necessary  organizations  within  a 
few  days  so  that  ouick  relief  can  "be  given. 

The  Fam  Bo-rd  "believes  that  in  this  way  it  can  help  every  coivmunity  tha.t 
is  willing  to  help  itself.    The  G-rain  Stahilization  Corporation  has  plenty  of 
wheat  and  can  "buy  rore  to  replace  tha,t  sold  for  feed,  thus  keeping  its  own 
supply  intact.     The  Board  "believes  the  plan  is  workahle.     It  has  the  advantage 
of  aiding  in  disposing  of  a  part  of  the  wheat  surplus,  and  will  serve  to  pre- 
vent m-any  comm.uni ties. from  facing  the  necessity  of  asking  for  charity.  If 
locad  communities  will  do  their  part,  no  suostantial  farr.er  need  lack  feed 
for  his  livestock  and  no  stock  need  "be  sacrificed  on  present  m.arkets. 

Before  leaving  the  early  part  of  this  week  for  a  trip  through  the  north- 
west, Chaimsn  Legge  of  the  Fam  Board  gave  out  a  statem.ent  in  Chicago  in 
which  he  told  farmers  that  wheat  is  a  very  satisfactory  feed,  particularly  for 


teef  cattle  end  ho  5s,     At  approxii'.ptely  the  sarAe  price,  v/heat  has  a  hi-^her 
feedin:3  vr.lue  th-ii  corn.     He  said  that  reports  are  re.^chin.^  us  that  sone 
farners  are  selling  their  v/heat  and  l:'uyin;5  feed,     I'There  wheat  stocks  exe 
still  on  farms  in  livestock  producin,^  areas  it  will  he  good  "business  to 
hold  such  grain  and  feed  it  out, 

Mr.  Legge  added  that,  nhen  herds  of  either  beef  cattle  or  dairy  stock 
eXQ  unduly  depleted  "by  such  conditions  as  exe  now  threatening,  it  takes  years 
to  work  lDa,ck  to  a  nomal  position.     Beckers  and  businessnen  in  agriaitural 
■  conr.Tunities  axe  warranted  in  extending  every  assistance  possible  to  help  live- 
stock producers  end  dairynen  purchase  the  feed  necessary  to  maintain  herds. 


GETTIN&  A  GOOD  STJGT  111  COLLEGE. 


ATadio  talk  "bj  President  John  I^.  Thomas,  Hutgers  Uni 
ered  over  the  network-  of  '+5  radio  stations  associated  with  t 
Broadcasting  Company,  August  5«  ^930« 


L  1  B  R 

V  E  D 

e  National 

One  sometines  hears  the  proverh,  a  had  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 
That  may  he  a  corruption  of  the  old  English 'saying  cited  hy  Johji  Heywood,  a 
hard  beginning  mekes  a  good  ending.     There  is  truth  in  that,  but  no  truth  at 
all  in  the  stateraent  that  to  begin  poorly  is  the  way  to  success  later. 

It  is  not  true  in  growing  a  crop  of  potatoes  that  a  bad  beginning  makes 
a  good  ending.     All  the  experts  tell  us  that  the  selection  of  the  right  ground, 
its  proper  preparation,  and  the  planting  of  disease-free  seed  are  essenti3,l 
to  a  good  yield.    No  anount  of  subsequent  tillage  and  spraying  can  malce  up 
for  neglect  of  these  natters  at  the  stajrt. 

Es-pecially  in  the  life  of  a  student  at  college  is  it  important  to  make 
a  good  beginning.     The  first  few  weeks  are  the  most  important  of  the  year. 
They  have  m.ore  to  do  with  the  student's  success  or  failure  than  any  period 
of  eoual  length  in  the  entire  course  of  four  years. 

Eirst  let  m.e  talk  to  the  bo;'"  who  is  over-anxious  about  the  matter,  who 
is  perhaps  almost  scared  to  death  over  the  prospect,  as  I  was  when  I  went  to 
college.    How  big  and  terrible  those  buildings  looked!     What  would  I  say  when 
one  of  those  learned  Professors  called  upon  me?     I  need  not  have  been  so 
frightened.     The  other  students  were  much  like  -myself.     I  was  not  the  greenest 
nan  in  the  class  —  at  least  not  quite.     Even  the  Professors  had  some  human 
qualities  —  or  a  few  of  them.  did.     To  be  sure  I  was  violently  home-sick  the 
first  Sunday,  but  I  found  that  it  was  not  an  incurable  disease. 

To  the  timid  student  I  would  speak  a  word  of  encouragement.  Thousands 
of  boys  end  girls  find  their  place  in  college  every  year  and  come  to  enjoy 
their  college  life  greatly.     You  can  do  the  same.     A  hard  beginning  makes  a 
good  ending.  '  ■ 

There  are  other  prospective  college  students  who  need  quite  the  oppo- 
site counsel.     They  ajre  over-confident,  over-anxious  to  impress  everybody 
with  their  superior  merits.     These  are  the  sort  who  like  to  flash  high  school 
badges  —  which  is  not  good  form. on  any  college  campus  —  and  who  lose  no 
chance  to  publish  the  great  honors  and  distinctions  they  won  in  the  old  home 
town. 

Conceit  in  any  society  or  .group  is  not  the  way  to  popularity,  least  of 
all  on  a  college  cam.pus.     It  is  better  to  keep  still  about  one's  merits  and 
achievements,  and  better  still,  entirely  to  forget  them.     In  college  every 
one  starts  from  scratch,  and  it  is  wise  not  to  scramble  to  the  first  row-  when 
the  Eresliman  picture  is  talcen.,    "^erit,  ability  and  powers  of  lea.dership  find 
their  just  recognition  as  surely  and  as  promptly  on  an  ^imerican  college  campus 
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as  in  any  place  in  tlie  world.     Tailors  a:id  haberdashers  can  help  very  little 
in  that  process,  and  a  tongue  too.  vrell  Inhricated  is  a  great  handicap.  I 
aj.  really  much  more  fearful  for  the  student  who  thinlcs  that  he  needs  no 
counsel  or  information  as  to  how  to  get  on  in  college  than  for  the  "boy  whose 
clothes  do  not  fit  and  who  would  rather  do  a  day's  hard  work  than  to  go  to 
the  Freshiaan  reception. 

There  are  some  sirople  ordinary  matters  which  may  well  receive  atten- 
tion from,  "both  classes  of  students.     First  the  room,  in  which  the  student 
lives.     It  need  not  he  spacious  nor  luxuriously  furnished,  Taut  it  should  be 
sanitary,  vrell-ventilated,  neither  over  nor  under  heated,  with  abundant  light 
at  the  study  table  both  by  day  and  at  night.     I  believe  that  for  most 
students  a  single  room  is  preferable,  but  if  there  be  a  room-mate  he  should 
be  chosen  for  similarity  of  habits..    A  student  whose  study  hours  are  from 
eleven  o'clock  to  1  a.m..  is  not  the  best  room,  companion  for  one  whose  mind  is 
keenest  in  the  early  m.oming. 

In  the  college  I  attended  there  was  a  room  v;hich  wa.s  the  natural 
dropping-in  place  for  aJ.1  occupants  of  that  dormatory.     I  never  Imew  a  good 
student  who  occupied  that  room..     A  r':a:i  should  study  better  at  college  than 
he  did  at  home,  v/ith  the  inevitable  interruptions  of  family  life,  if  he  lo- 
cates in  a  quiet  room,  in  which  he  can  be  by  him.self  whenever  he  wishes  to  be. 

In  maiiy  institutions  there  is  freouent  complaint  about  the  quality  •T.f 
food  served  to  students.     College  dining  halls,  student  boarding  houses,  and 
other  places  v.here  students  eat  all  corio  in  for  their  share  of  criticism. 
Of  course  nothing  can  be  so  good  as  the.  food  which  miothe.r  malces ,  and  one 
should  not  expect  its  equal  any  place  awa.y  from  hom.e.     But  according  to  my 
observation  students  themselves  axe  chiefly  to  blai'ne  that  they  are  not  better 
nourished.     I'inety  per  cent  of  Anerican  college  students  eat  too  fast.  My 
observation  is  that  100  per  cent  aa-e  guilty  of  this  fault,  but  I  use  the 
sm.a.ller  figure  to  be  safe  and  conservative.     More  harm  is  done  to  students' 
health  from,  .too  rapid  eating  than  good  is  accomplished  through  athletic  ex- 
ercises,    v.:/  advice  is  to  allov/  plenty  of  time  for  m.eals,  especially  for 
breakfast,  and  then  in  practice  to  double  it.     If  .y^u  find  yourself  in  a 
boarding  place  where  you  are  hurried,  change  to  another.     One  of  the  advantage 
of  the  cafeterias,  now  so  general  on  college  campuses,  is  that  one  does  not 
have  to  accept  the  pace  of  the  fastest  eater. 

But  of  course  college  is  primarilj,^  a  pla.ce  for  study  and  it  is  to 
one's  life  as  a  student  that  he  should  give  special  attention  in  planning  a 
good  start  in  college.     That  may  appeax  too  obvious  to  renuire  statement, 
but  unfortunately  the  student  v.'ill  hear  another  viev/  of  the  matter  repeatedly 
and  persuasively.     He  will  be  told  that  studies  do  not  matter  m.uch,  but  that 
the. student  activities  —  social,  dramatic,  athletic,  journalistic,  fraternal 
are  the  important  thing.     Membership  and  offices  in  va,rious  organizations 
will  be  held  before  him  as  the  great  prizes  to  be  sought  in  his  college' 
career.  ....  .        :  ' 
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JLfter  tv7ent7-u;70  veaxs  of  college  e.dziir.i  strati  on,  living  closely  'jitli 
students  and  VTs^tching  vf.iat  thev  did  ajter  zTaduation,  I  a:n  convinced  that 
the  iinportance  of  tlie  so-called  student  ^ictivities  is  i::-ach  exagaerated  in 
the  student  mind  of  to-day.     The  ir.port-?Tit  thing  ahout  a  1:12:1  '.Then  ho  leaves 
college  is  vrhat  sort  of  a. head  he  has  on  his  sho''alders,  a:-d  that  ^riH  depend 
to  a  large  extent  on  how  he  used  his  head  and  ".That  he  put  in  it  while  a. 
student  in  college.     Experience  nonaging  the  .:glee  club  is  no  substitute  for 
strenuous  enrploynent  of  the  :::ind  on  the  suctleties  of  analytical  geor^etry, 
and  chaima:iship  of  thd  Junior  pror.  ^.vill  not  confer  -the  lasting  "benefits 
through  life  which  are  derived  fror^  nastery  of  a  so^und  course  in  Psychol 0^" 
or  Cher"dstr:,7'. 

The  inconing  student  will  heaj:  a  lot  of  nonsense  and  twaddle  in  dis- 
para-geaent  of  study  and  scholarship.     Let  him  listen,  and  hold  his  peace,  a:'id 
also  hold  his  steadj'  way  as  one  who  csne  to  college  for  aji  education,  for 
benefits  to  his  ;nind.     He  will  never  regret  honest,  hard  work  as  e.  student, 
and  he  nay  "be  thaiihiul  for  it  when  the  wise  ones  who  told  hin  tha.t  studies 
do  not  count  nuch  ajre  explaining  that  they  left  college  because  they  had 
trouble  with  their  eyes.     That  .wa.s  where  the  trouble  was,  but  it  was  because 
they  could  not  see  big  things  as  big,  and  little  things  as  little. 

Attend  every  class  aiad  laboratory  period  unless  you  are  too  sick  to 
walk.    Zeep  alert  every  ninute.     It  is  the  intensity/  of  the  current  that 
counts  in  mental  effort,  not  the  "az:o"ant  of  time  expended.     Study  with  your 
head,  not  with  your  feet  on  the  desk.     ICost  students  spend  tir::e  enough  over 
their  books  to  achieve  fairly  good  results,  but  too  nany  of  ther.  nope  a:.id 
day-dreain  and  call  it  studying. 

In  in3ny  colleges,  either  in  Preshman  '^ec-k  or  at  some  s-oeci.?l  period, 
instruction  is  given  on  how  to  study.     If  you  must  give  yoior  mind  a  rest  in 
any  class,  let  it  not  be  in  that  cla^s,  whicli  will  help  you  in  every  other. 
If  you  do  not  maderstand  any  problem  or  ?,ssignment  it  is  likely  because  2/ou 
have  not  -understood  som.e  one  that  preceded  it.     G-o  back  to  the  point  at  which 
you  are  sure  you  -oiiderstood,  and  work  your  way  carefully  ahiead.     In  college 
you  go  rsach  faster  and  farther  than  was  reauired  of  you  in  high  school.  That 
is  one  reason  wh;"  a  good  beginning  is  of  utmost  importance.     It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  catch  up  T;hen  you  have  missed  out  on  the  fiondamentals  which  come  at 
the  beginning  of  the  coTJT'se. 

.Altogether  too  many  Ajierican  boys  start  in  college  and  do  not  finish. 
It  is  a  pity  for  their  sakes,  and  it  is  also  a  loss  to  the  economic  life  of 
the  ration.     There  ajre  positions  in  agriculture  and  industry  for  more  com- 
petent college  gradua.tes  than  O'or  institutions  are  producing.    ITo  one  need 
fear  lest  he  ma:/  make  a,  good  record  in  one  of  ?nr  State  colleges  sr.d.  then  not 
find  a  Job.     Y^'m-  difficulty  will  be  in  choosing  between  several  good  jobs 
open  to  you,  not  in  finding  one.     E^/ery  yeaj*  more  industries  are  turning  to 
young  college  graduates  to  recruit  their  personnel.    Business  m.en  who  twenty 
years  ago  sneered  and  slurred  at  colleges  now  take  their  turn  with  others  in 
the  college  a.ppointr.ent  office  to  select  the  seniors  who  look  good  to  them.. 
Opportixiity  certainly  v/aits  on  preparation  for  the  itnericaji  college  m.en  ajid 
women  of  to-day. 


(over) 


The  princi-ole  reason  why  more  who  start  in  college  do  not  finish  is 
lack  of  character.     For  every  one  v/ho  fails  hecause  of  slo\\^ness  of  wit  there 
a^e  very  rcaxiy  more  who  fail  from  lack  of  energy  and  enthusiasm,  v/ant  of 
serious  p'orpose  and  oa.rnest  arhition. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  he  a  student  in  a  good  college  and  to  he 
in  training  for  the  life  of  influence  and  leadership  to  which  e.  sound  college 
education  leads.     Such  privilege  should  he  paid  for  by  honest  work  in  col- 
lege, v;ork  for  at  least  as  many  hours  ajid  with  as  m.uch  intensity  of  effort 
as  people  expect  to  expend  in  industry  or  in  business.     If  a  college  student 
will  stajrt  out  with  that  idea  and  purpose,  and  stick  to  it,  he  will  find  his 
studies  m.ore  and  r^ore  interesting  aaid  rev;arding  the  farther  he  goes,  and  he 
will  bless  the  da;'  he  started  riglit  in  college. 

To  the  200,000  young  m.en  and  women  who  in  a.  fe'":'  weeks  will  be  entering 
the  colleges  of  America,  best  wishes  and  all  success!     Me  older  ones  believe 
in  you  eaid  we  trust  you.     Do  not  let  sensational  writers  persuade  you  to  the 
contrexy.     There  is  just  as  good  stuff  in  the  boys  aiid  girls  who  are  starting 
in  college  in  1930  as  there  v/a/s  in  the  college  students  of  axiy  previous  gen- 
eration.    '7e  who  aj*e  older  expect  you  to  m?ke  better  records  than  we  m;ade 
ourselves,  and  to  be  stronger  for  the  tasks  of  tom.orrow  thaai  we  have  been  for 
the  tasks  of  today.     ^7e  Imow  you  intend  to  do  the  right  thing,  by  yourselves, 
by  your  parents,   ?cid  by  those  who  have  m.ade  the  colleges  of  the  Ilation  the 
strong,  worthy  institutions  they  are  today.     Get  a  good  start  from  the  flash 
of  the  gun  and  keep  at  it  to  the  tape.     G-ood  bye  and  ^od  bless  you  all. 
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i-uch  attention  is  nov;  being  ^^ivon  to  the  grov/in-s  and  :-.rjrheting  of 
whe;at  in  this  coioiitry.     The  northvrest  ••^o-unthin  States  ?xe  lar^e  producers  of 
this  crop  aid  the  -ethods.  Used  t'/  these  vh.eat  raisers  ho.vc  chrn~cd  so  frnda- 
•".entall^,  durinr  the  past  ferr  ve?rs,  that  far-crs  in  other  sections  r.a:/  "be 
interested  in  a  brief  discussion- of  these  r-.ethods,  -.vith.  so::e  reference  to 
the  outlook  for  their  continued  success  as  producers -of  ■•ihczt.     I  have  lived 
in  I'ontraia  for  twenty-six  :-ears  ond,  as  the  : -.ethods  in  use  in  that  State  are 
tvpicrl  of  a  g'^od  deo.l  of  the  -.rest,  I  uill  refer  to  these  especially. 

"lodern  far:,",  production  is  so  efficient,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  pre- 
dict rn  era,  of  keen  co;.:petition,  for  the  rarltets  for  fpj^n  products,  in  the 
years  just  rhead.     The  joresent -  e-.v.barrassinr^  surpli;s  "a^ies  far:.-,  ret-'orns  un- 
satisf  actor.v-,  for  far-.ers  -.hjo  ca^niot  get -their  production  costs  do'.Tn.     .\s  this 
corrpetition  becor:;es  :-:ore  severe,-  the  natural  soil  and  cli:aatic  conditi-.ns  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  rdll  be  on  increasing  i:'-port.?nce.  pro- 
duction of  partictiJc^r  crops'  '.Till  be  confined  :."orc  n^-^rlj-  to  sections  r/here 
natural  condi  r,-' ons  are  r/.ost  favorr.ble. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  phase  of  .our  crop  production  situation,  there 
.is  lauch  reference  to  the- eli-iination  of  -vr^jrginal  lond.    -This  refers,  frequently, 
to  certain  parts  of  the  tiziited  States,  such  as  the  north\7cst,  that  ho^ve  been 
settled  .is.ter  th?n  the  eastern,  central  and  southern  States.     There  is  "ruch 
truly  :r.£rginal  land'  in  this  couiitry,  but  it  is  not  li-iited  to  oaxy  particular 
section..  Lands  for  \7hich '■r.ethod.s  -are  not  yet  developed,  that  vill  yield  fair 
returns  on  the  costs  of  production,  aj'e  "oT-gin-al,  and  a.ost  of  the  level  Irnd 
of  the  nountain  States ■ does  not  cone  in  this  class, 

l'Iont?n-a  and.  other  like  sections  of  the  Test  h;-vo  certain  no,tural  ad- 
vantages for  the  production  of  superior  q>vali'i-:/  ^"hc-^t,  an.d  it  is  hig^ily 
probable ,.. tha,t  this  crop  v,'ill  continue  to  be  raised  th^re,  even  thougli  a  lo'j 
price  nay  reduce'  the  -^hjert  acreage  in  other  ports  of  the  country.     It  is 
understood,  that  these  •western  States  have  certain  handicaps  throu^i  long 
distances  fro:,"  r.iarket  and  scne  '.7eather  luiccrtrnnties ,   cut  ta.cse  -^re  .nore  th--;^!! 
offset  by  prevailing -'advpi-it  ag.es. 

In  the  first  place,'  the  v/estern  r.-.o^anta,in  ?ta-es  h:.""e  enomous  areas 
of  level,  "oderatelj  priiSed  lrn.-d.    This  neans  that  i"rn--£is  :':ay  purch,ase  or 
lease  ;eno-ugh  acres  to  insure  '-the  efficient  use  of  their  :.-.a.chincry.     Th.ey  are 
also  warranted  in  purchasing  r\achinery  large  enough  to  r.^lze  for  high  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  .  their  :-an  power.     7ith  a  sixty  horse  tractor,  one  r'-^n  n.?.y  cul- 
tivate 200  acres  a  'day.       :  .  .." 

(over) 
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ITliile  in  sorae  seasons,  tlae  noisture  supply  in  the  v/estern  St':>,t,es  is  not 
quite  as  lieavv  as  n?;A  "be  desired,   the  v^.rir.ti-rn  is  not  arroatly  different  fron 
that  occurring  in  other  sections  of  the  co-uiitry.     This  season  the  r.ountain 
States  ojre  rather  diVy ,  "but  relatively  not  "ore  so,  th-^n  soiv.e  of  the  central 
end  e cistern  States.     It  is  true  the  tot?l  rainfall  in  the  "Test  is  less  thru 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  tut  the  crop  raising  r.ethods  oxe  designed 
to  r.ieet  a  sr.ialler  r.oisturo  sup-oly. 

Another  very  substantial  adv,?ntage  enj':yed  "by  the  vfestcrn  Theat  raiser, 
is  the  favoraole  distri'bution  of  the  rainfall  v/ith  relation  to  the  '^-rov/th 
and  harvesting  of  v/heat.     In  ;':uc--.  of  the  \7estern  ^.rea,  upv;ards  of  6o  "oerccnt 
of  the  seasons'   rainfall  cor-es  o.-.ittreen  April  1  ?xid  July  15,   ^nd  this  is 
usually  follo'ved  "by  a  dry  harvesting  and  fall  season.     Such  distri'bution, 
favors  the  .growth  of  the  vrheat  crop  and  provides  u:iiforn  ri-ocning  conditions. 
Then  follows  a  dry  harvesting  period  that  per-.its  the  cutting,  threshing  .^nd 
delivery  of  the  grain,  ty  the  lovost  cost  -ethods  :movin. 

A  further  a^dvciitage  '.-.'hich  predicts  the  ontinupnce  of  -estern  'vheat 
r?ising,  is  found  in  the  high  quality  of  the  crop  ^Dnduced  i'l  th.e  "est.  On 
the  average  year,  Iiont^>na  spring  rnd  v/intcr  \7he:^,t  crops  have  a  ver--  hi.gh.  pro- 
tein content.     This  is  valuaole  for  use  hy  v'illers  in  :""ohing  flour  of  the 
higLiest  Quodity,  and  is  also  used  for  "blending  "vith  the  softer  'fneats  of  other 
localities. 

There  is  ::uch  i.'dsinf or:v'.ati on  about  the  agricultural  possi"bilitios  of 
States  like  I^ontana.     The  idea  lingers  in  the  :"lnds  of  ":an;^  -people,  that  ahout 
the  only  real  use  for  these  non-irrig-^tcd  Irnds,  is  to  provide  natural  grass, 
to  "be  grazed  "oy  herds  of  ca^.tle  and  sheep.     They  recoil  that  of  the  settlers 
who  went  west  tiventy  years  ago  rzid  too"':  up  f  ozaing,  so:".:e  v/ere  unsuccessful, 
?nd  the  notion  gained  acce-jtance  that  farn  returns  were  i; "possible  except  with 
the  add  of  irrigation.     'Hiat  actually  occurred  v/a.s  a  larg'e  influx  of  settlers 
"between  1908  and  I916  who  acnuired  f  ax:v.s ,  in  \  any  cases,   too  S7:all,  and  a.t- 
te".:rpted  frar.~  practices  sirdlar  to  those  in  t'.^e  central  or  eastern  States  that 
were  not  adapted  to  the  conditions.     As  a  resifLt,  there  was  so::e  adjustment, 
and  a  percentage  of  those  who  staa'ted  in  this  way  did  not  succeed. 

Since  that  tine  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  crops  and  am 
entire  reorgajiizati on  of  the  ma.chinery,  tillage  and  h':^"vesting  I'.ethods.  The 
f  arm,  unit  is  now  lajrger  than  ten  years  a.go ,  and  the  labor  costs  are  much- 
lower.     The  large  farm  of  I5  years  ago  e/mjloyed  a  crew  of  men  through  tlie  en- 
tire suma.er  with  m.any  extras  at  harvesting  time.     Under  -.odern  -ethods,  piid 
with  equipv.-ient  now  available,  those  farm.s  operate  v/ith  very  fevr  mien.  The 
m.odern  3.000  acre  wheat  farn  uses  only  three  or  four  -'.en  during  the  -pl?-^^-'t''i^-3 
and  tillai;e  m.onths,  ajid  just  a  few  "extras"  for  hauling  the  grain  at  harvest- 
ing tim.e.     The  present  day  com.bined  harvester  and  thresher  operating  in 
v/estern  whea.t  fields  where  the  crops  ripen  evenly  and  the  ^rain  is  dry,  is 
:-:ost  efficient  harvesting  equipment,    '"ith  present  day  prices  -^nd  under  the 
old  Tiethods,  these  dry  lands  vrould  ha,ve  been  miarginal,  but  ui^der  ;--.odern  con- 
ditions, t]iey  would  not  be  so  considered. 
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The  evolutioii  iroi-  the  centre!  "est  p.etl'nds,  which  he.d  teen  t?iien  'Test, 
to  the  .-.odern  vie^^s  of  f erring  dr.7  Irnds,  was  "brous^ht  ntout  througli  the  ex- 
perience of  practical  fcjr.iers  and  the  studies  carried  on  "oy  the  liontaiia  St.ate 
College  Zxoeriment  Station.     'Ihis  institution  early  recognized  the  need  of 
fam  organization  and  eouipiient  adapted  to  the  a.reas  and  conditions  existing, 
and  for  the  past  Quarter  of  a  cent-ijry,  has  "been  conducting  tests  to  learn 
the  proper  farm  "set  up"  for  the  TTest.     Machinery  coLToenies,  naturedly  desiring 
to  expand  the  naxhet  for  their  products,  have  expended  niuch  -tones'"  ar.d  effort 
developing  azid  adapting  riachinery  to  the  crop  raising  needs  of  the  'Test,  pjnd 
the  ng,chiner;^  of  today-  is  adapted,  d-oxatle  a:;id  easilj/-  operated. 

Througl-  these  years  the  Extension  Service  of  the  State  College  he.s 
Deen  putting  on  denonstrations  of  inethods,  introducing  the  superior  crops 
produced  by  the  Experinient  Station,  cooperating  r.lth  the  railroads  in  equipping 
lecture  de'^nonstration  trains,  and  in  other  weys  carrying  to  the  farriers  of 
the  State  the  best  things  in  dry  f^j-niing  practice. 

The  idea  should  not  ce  accepted  that  I-ontana  raises  only  wheat  on  her 
dry  land  farns.     The  State  is  conscious  of  the  present  Trheat  situatioxa,  arid 
extensix'e  econo'.nic  research  is  oeing  carried  on,  in  an  endeavor  to  find  other 
uses  for  the  land  ajnd  eq'ai'ci.^ont.     _4s  a  res"i;JLt,  the  acrea-ge  oeing  devoted  to 
flax  is  rapidly  expanding.     This  crop  is  on  an  iiroort  oasis  rrith  a  duty  of 
S^i-^  per  bushel,  and  freouently  as  nuch  as  hadf  of  the  flax:  consumed  in  the 
United  Sta,tes,  is  imported.     The  Experinent  Station  is  carrying  extensive  ex- 
periments to  try  and  fit  flax  into  the  general  systen  of  mechanical  farrhng. 
The  results  so  far  look  prorr-ising  in  certain  sections  of  the  Sta,to. 

Increasing  q-j^tities  of  T.egisterod  (rrir.rr  alfsdfa  seed,  a,re  "being 
raised  on  the  vrheat  lands  of  eastern  Montana.     This  seed,  which  is  grovTn  under 
northern  conditions,  produces  plants  resistant  to  Tiinter  killing,  and  is  es- 
pecially fitted  for  seeding  in  the  printer  killing  sections  of  the  Central  'Test 
and  East.    I!:uch  of  this  seed  is  "being  produced  in  thinly  seeded  rows,  and 
systems  of  production  are  being  \7orked  out  to  ^itilize  tractors  and  other 
mechanical  eqr.ipnent.     The  crop  is  also  being  threshed  ^ith  conibines.  To 
indicate  the  increase  in  the  production  of  alfalfa  seed,  the  records  shov:  2S2 
registered  alfalfa  seed  gro^rers  in  honta^.a  in  1923  erxd  651  in  1930,  just 
five  years  la.ter. 

Other  ?.djustrients  include,  an  increase  in  the  acreage  plsated  to 
sweet  clover  for  past-'ore  on  the  dry  lands.     There  is  adso  a  growing  tendency 
to  feed  ^heat  to  ca.ttle  and  sheep,     'Tith  present  prices,  wheat  is  cheaper  to 
feed  than  corn,  and  as  long  as  present  Torice  levels  continue,  it  is  evident 
that  wheat  will  be  contined  "ith  adfalfa  for  fattening  livestock,  in  increas- 
ing numbers. 

Through  her  research  ?.gencies,  Montazia.  is  giving  a,ttention  to  the 
problems  of  economic  roadjust/ments  in  agricult^jr-e ,  to  the  end  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  her  far:':  people  jnay  be  prese3:ved  on  e.  level  that  will  attract  and 
hold  a  fine  t^roe  of  Americam  citizenship. 
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Talk  by  ?r=iik:  Hi'lgwaj'",  Director,  of  In^"oiTii=t ion,  Fo 
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rc-di-p-  stations,  -  August  Ip,  1930.  ..    •'.    '■'  ' 


in  •  Coinpany^  s  chain  of 


Tliroe  momliers  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board — ■  Chai'rniah  Le-gge",  Vice'  Chairman 
Stone,  and  Vx,  Wilson  —  attended  the  drought  relief  conference  held  at  the 
White  House  yesterday.     jUI  three  of  these  men  recentljr  have  "been  in  many  of 
the  states  that  ?re  suffering  from  dry  '.veather. 

I'r  Loggs  retr^-ned  yesterd-ay  from  a  trip  through  the  north';7ost  grain 
states  where  he  urged  farmers  to  adjust  their  vrheat  acreage  as  a  means  of 
lo-v7erin.g  the-  surplus  -.-rhich  has  "ccen  contrihuting  to  low  prices.     He  arrived 
at  Boiling  Field  here  yestcrds;;,'-  5i"ternoon  at  2:20.     He  ste^rted  at  Dickinson, 
IT.  Dak, ,  and  flew  in  sn  airplane  across  the  drought- stricken  area  to  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Ciairr.^.an  Legge  is  still  e~rDhasizing  the  importance  of  reducing  ?7heat 
production  i"n  order  that  the  grooving  of  this  .grain  may  oc  put  on  a  more 
profitable  "basis  over  a.  iDoriod  of  years.     He  thi:ii-:?  "chat  fa.rmer3  have  an 
opportunity/  to  kill  t-7o  birds  with  one  stone  by  feeding  the  s-urplus  wheat. 
He  points  out  that  wheat  c-3n  be  used,  along  with  other  feeds,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  com  in  feeding  livestock,  and  that  every  bushel  of  wheat  fed 
will  reduce  the  n?.tion's  surplus  that  much  more, 

Jifter  analyzing  the  various  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  wheat 
surplus,  "che  Federal  Farm  Bo.ird  has  concluded  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
farmers  to  make  substantial  readjustments  in  their  wheat  acreage  in  a,ddition 
to  cutting  down  production  expenses.     The  question  of  reducing  the  acreage 
of  -^heat  is  iistastef-'ol  to  some  who  naturally  aj*e  trying  to  find  another  wa^^ 
out.     This  has  led  to  many  idea.s  for  handling  the  wheat  surplus  problem. 

Dr.Jose-ph  S  Davis,  chief  economist  of  the  Federal  Farm.  Board,  discusses 
these  suggestions  in  a  state:nent  ma,de  public  this  week.     Four  of  the  numerous 
proposals  made  to  the  3oa.i.'d  are  discussed  in  the  statement,    ,Tlie  first  one  is 
that  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporatio-n  buy  100  m.illion  m.ore  bushels  of  whea,t. 
The  second,  tha^t  we  enlaj'ge  orj  domestic  wheat  consuinption  for  feed;  third,  that 
the  surplus  be  shipped  to  the  starvin.g  or  undernourished  people  of  China  and 
India;  fourth,  that  a  general  policy  of  export  dumping  be  adopted  at  the  expense 
of  the  TreasLU-y,  the  farmers,  or  the  consumers. 

Dr.  Davis  says  that  the  Board  has  not  failed  to  give  serious  consideratio 
to  all  of  these  proposaJs,  but  it  ha^s  bee'n  "unahle  to  escape  the  conclusion  tha,t 
none  of  them  promdsos  much,  if  any,  read  a.dvantage;  none  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
difficalty;  none  could  give  an  adequa.te  remedy.     He  conclu.des  tha.t  there  is  no 
single  solution  for  the  wheat  growers'  problem.     Tlie  extraordinary  drought  this 
year  undoubtedly/  will  divert  rjiusually  large  quaaitities  of  wheat  to  feed  use, 
and  thus  reduce  the  surplus  for  export;  but  few  farmers  can  afford  to  grow  v/heat 
regularly  as  a  feed  crop.     The  farm  Board  will  continue  to  give  serious  con- 
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si  deration  to  plausible  si;/^gest  ions  for  holpful  action..  But  csxeful  study  of 
v.srious  proposals  revecils  how  ill-founded  or  inadequate' most  of.  them  are,  and 
how  disappointing  they  would  prove  if  they  were  tried;  pjid  it  leads  back  to 
the  view  that,  for  wheat  at  least,  an  essential  major  rei:iedy  for  a  persisting 
overproduction  is  adjustment  in  acreage  and  production. 
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A  r-dio  tclk  Bentley  3.  rfackpy,  Louisirjia  ^at,e  UniversityV^'**"* 
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Lo-aisi?jia  —  like  nost  of  her  sisters  cJ-ong  the  Gulf  Coast' —  has  al-''ays 
garrded  jealously  her  states'  ri^its,  out  for  sone  unkaotvn  reason  has  "been  sadly 
neglecting  her  soil  and  clir.:atic  rights. 

'Tliile  -'e  rere  rdnin.^  our  rich  IcJids  in  producin^^  staple  crops,  Cclifomia 
was  cashing  in  on  her  sunshine,  vegetables  and  fruits,    Louisiajia  and  Mississippi 
are  nov/  arval^e  to  the  fa.ct  that  they  are  2,000  :r.iles  nearer  the  central  narkets, 
and  -hile  -/e  do  not  'jish  to  start  an  argunent  on  clina-te,  we  kno^7  th.-.t  we  have 
a  soil  and  clir.iate  that  pemit  the  grov/ing  of  fruits  ?jid  vegetables  the  year 
'round,     '"^e  have  discovered  that  no  state  need  have  a  nonopoly  on  the  production 
of  quality  products,     Tiie  sane  service  that  has  enabled  California  and  others 
to  produce  and  narket  the  kind  of  nerchandise  that  the  trade  ^er;.ands,  has  always 
been  open  to  us.     "ve  now  are  using  that  service  to  the  fullest  extent, 

V  Si       yea,rs  a;^o  Louisiana's  eajrly  Irish  potato  industry  v7a:s  a.  negligible 

factor  in  our  agriculture.     Today,  thanks  to  the  introduction  by  the  agricultural 
extension  service  -^nd  the  farm  bureau,  of  northern*- grwai^  certified  seed,  control 
of  disease,  better  planting  methods,  in:rproved  grading  and  packing,  3i000  cars 
of  potatoes  a.re  shipped  during  the  spring  nonths  and  very  often  '.~e  top  the  norther 
narket  as  to  quality  and  price. 

The  entire  couiitr;;/-  bu.ys  —  and  relishes  —  our  Louisiana  strawberries; 
yet  fifteen  years  ago  onlj''  a  few  cars  were  being  shipped  in  a  hap-hazard  nethod, 
Todoiy  our  shipnehts  roiige  fron  2,~00  cars  to  3»200  each  year  and  this  business 
exceeds  iovx  "illion  dolla.rs.     Ten  years  ago  -^e  shipped  35  cars  of  snap  beans  to 
narket,  in  1929  we  shipped  1,137  cars. 

Si-.'.il-r  gro".-th  is  noted  in  all  of  our  other  root  and  vegetable  crops. 
Seven  years  ago  Federal  Shipping  Point  inspection  tos  nerely  something  to  be 
hoped  for;  toda;^'-,  v;e  have  a  state  lav/  r.aking  federaJ.  grayling  cor.rpulsory  and  this 
season  5»300  cars  were  inspected  and  brou;v:t  record  prices.     Strange  to  say,  both 
buyer  and  seller  are  pleased. 

Staple  crops  are  not  being  neglected  because  of  ;iiversif ictaion.  Better 
crops  of  cane,  corn,  rice  and  cotton  are  being  grovm. 

Throu;!-.  the  efforts  of  the  office  of  su::ar  investigations,  U.S.  Depart- 
nent  of  j!,-^riculture  and  the  Louisiana  Sta.te  University  Experinent  station,  the 
sugar  ccne  industry  has  been  rehabilitated  by  the  bringing  in  of  Java  canes  that 
are  resistant  to  diseases  that  ruined  the  native  canes.     In  192$  the  a.verage 
acre  yield  was  6.7  tons.     Tlie  ne\7  canes  averaged  during  1922-30  nore  than  17  tons, 

Te:i  years  a-^o  the  r)l anting  of  soybeans  :\s  a  soil  crop  v/ith  com  uas 
considered  a  novelty;  today  6o  to  CO  percent  of  the  acrea.ge  ha,s  a  le;-^"ae  crop. 
Five  years  ago,  close  spa:,cing  of  cotton  as  a^dvocated  by  extension  and  experinent 
station  workers,  was  considered  a  joke,  today  75  percent  of  the  best  cotton 
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f^roT/ers  use  this  uet.hod.     Contrnl  of  the  weevil  with  cr-lcixin  oj"senr.te  hcs  lonj; 
"been  prr.cticed. 

Plaiis  for  growiri.?  certified  seeds  for  Louisinjia  f crv.-'.ers  ■■ander  experi-" 
nent  station  supervision  ?xe  no-^  under  vsy. 

Despir.e  the  r.ienc.ce  of  the  cr.ttle  tide  —  and  -'e  are  ^oin^  to  eradicate 
that  pest  —  our  dairy  industry  is  .^rov/in j;  rapidly.     In  I92I  vie  were  producing 
only  yS^iOOO  pounds  of  >utter  valued  at  $^5,000.     Last  yeox  we  produced  r:.ore  thpji 
two  nillion  po'onds  v/orth  $900,000.     Jn  1921  there  was  not      bull  association  in 
the  state  ;  last  yei^x  we  led  the  United  States  with  76* 

Our  farmers  are  learninj^  to  work  together  as  evidenced  hy  the  rapid  grovrth 
of  the  Ye.rr.  Bureau  and  cooperative,  associations.    Just  two  weehs  ago  all  of  the 
nine  public  3,gencies  pror.:oting  agriculture  agreed  to  a  unified  prograi::  of  work. 
This  agreer.ent  embraced  crop  production  as  recor.r.iended  cy  the  U.S.  Department 
of  j\gr  i  cult -ore  e,  experi;aent  stations  and  extension  divisions  and  cooperative 
crop  narketin;^  as  represented  by  the  Federal  Fanr.  3oa.rd.^ 

And  so  we  see  that  the  things  considered  ne?/  to  us,   are  merely  old 
truths  re-told.     But  we  cen  be  justly  proud  of  the  new  agricultural  conscious- 
ness that  lias  been  aw,2lcened  in  our  people.  : 


On  3  (u 
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A  radio  talk  5ristov7  Ada-.s,  of  ITer?  York  State  Col 
over  tlie  ITctioneJ.  Broadcasting  Corrpan.?*  netTTorlr  of  stations, 
Ao-ast  27,  1930. 
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The  "bulletin  editor  lias  a  tha.ikless  task.    He  is  looked  upon  vritk  dis- 
ia"7or  by  the  rriters  of  "bulletins  "because  the  ^TT-iters  or  authors  think  they 
know  nore  a'bout  how  to  VTrite  what  they  'jrent  to  v-Tite  than  the  editor  knows. 
They  nay  kno'"'  i"'ore  ahout  the  sutiect,  "but  the^/  rarely  knoir  how  to  tell  what 
they  know.     The  editor  is  likely  ti  "be  "blaT.ed  "Vj  the  readers  of  the 
"bulletins  —  provided  thoy  ever  Vnii-ih  of  hir.;  at  all  —  for  nalcin^  the  "bul- 
letins so  dull  and  so  hard  to  read  aid  to  understand.     So,  "between  the  writer 
end  reader,  the  editor's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one  —  that  is,  if  he  takes  their 
cor^nents  too  nuch  to  2neaj*t. 

But  I  assure  you  that  tht;  editor  is  hunpn;  "^hat  he  dislikes  to  spank 
the  "brain- children  of  the  bulletin  authors;  £nd  the  ':  he  v.'ould  do  anything 
and  everything  in  his  pov-x'-  to  put  a  thrill  into  a  bulletin  for  the  reader 
on  the  fa-rn  aj.id  in  the  hor.-.e,  if  thrills  could  "be  introduced  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  fnngous  dise?.ses  of  the  "bean,  or  of  the  ways  to  use  left-over 
mutton. 

He  thinks  of  his  w:-iters  at  a-gricvJtur?!  college  or  experir.ent  sta.- 
tion,  or  in  the  great  United  St-^-.ces  Dcpart-:.ent  of  AgTicultm-e ;  cut  they 
zXi^Q-x.  hin.  relatively  little,  just  so  he  can  help  their,  say  wha-t  they  r-.ean 
in  correct  gnva.riaJ',  with  verbs  and  nouns  a,greeing  with  each  other,  a:id  in 
language  tha.t  the  reader  can  understand.     Indeed,  speaicing  for  rysolf  and  iry 
own  editorial  work  at  Cornell,  I  do  not  caa'e,   as  fan-  as  the  very  teclniical 
and  ultra-scientific  "b-olletins  are  concerned,  whether  the  rea.ders  can 
understand  the  writers  at  aJIl.     I  don't  want  the  general  pu"blic  to  read  those 
"bulletins;  they  a-re  r.iea:it  only  for  the  few  orother-scientists  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  scientific  phases  —  let  us  nay  —  of  "the  pa.tholOi^r  of  the 
genus  phaseolus,"  or  in  conr.on  words,  hear,  diseases, 

'.Then  the  editor  thinks  of  general  re-:o.ers,  however,  of  the  oulletins 
neant  for  popular  perusaJL,  he  "becoir.es  intensely  interested.     He  would  like 
to  have  the  bulletin  enter  the  fann  hor.e  as  a  friend  of  the  farri  f andlj'", 
"bearing  a  r.essage  wiich  should  oe  cheerful,  opti-istic,  helpful  and 
essentially  friendly.     Like  ar.y  other  callo^'.,  the  "bulletin  should  "be  nea,t  and 
clean,  and  attra.cti^-ely  dressed.     It  will  "be  na.de  attractive  with  pictures, 
it  will  "be  printed  jn  large  cler^r  tj/pe  so  that  the  i7ords  will  he  easily 
seen  and  read.     To  print  in  snail  uninteresting  t-npe  is  riuch  the  sar.e  thing 
a,s  if  the  editor  hirself  cane  into  the  hove  with  sonething  of  value  to  say, 
and  then  sat  in  a:  dcrk  corner  and  whispered  and  "unbled.     Besides,  the  eyes 
of  the  readers  arc  possessions  too  jpreciotis  to  be  '-.Tecked  "by  reading  wretched 
print.    Fnen  it  cones  to  teeth,  the  dentist,  you  'niow,  can  sell  you  a.  set 
"better  thaii  the  ones  you  got  free  and  rnich  you  nay  have  ruined  through  abuse. 


But  no  one  yet  ha,s  been  able  to  invent  c^'es 
by  readia.g  poor,  close,  snail  print. 


to  t^re 


placc 


tnose  rumea 


(over) 
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I  like  to  think  of  riy  readers  — -.jot  of  the  readers  of  the  bulletins 
I  edit  as  I  have  said,  as  a  f  oriily  ^oup,  seated  aroimd  the  evening  Icn;^ 
on  a  winter  evenin;g,  the  chores  of  the  day  put  aside  —  except  perhaps 
mother's  eternal  chore  of  the.  darninj^  "basket  with,  which  she  occupies  herself 
'.Thile  she  is  resting  herself  —  all  reading  clesrly  written,  attractively 
illustrated,  end  cejrefully  printed  bulletins  —  vrhich  will  tell  then,  in- 
terestingly, about  sov-'^e tiling'  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  th6  reader:  for 
father,  a  new  wrinkle  in  silo-filling,  let  us  say;  for  r.other,  a  sure  and 
easy  way  to  tell  the  la^ang  hen  fron  the  non-pa^'-ing  guest  in  the  poultry 
flock;  big  brother,  about  rearing  a  djiivy  calf;  sister,  about  gowns  that  con~ 
bine  style,  utility,  and  inoxpensiveness;  little  brother  about  how  to  raise 
pigeons  or  rabbits,  snd  so  on. 

With  such  a  picture  in  r.ind,  the  editor  is  less  likely  to  let  the 
author  be  ponderous,  dull,  and  unir.aginative.     And  I  Icaow  the  Uev/  York  State 
agricultural  aiid  hone  economics  bulletins  are  rea.d,  by  the  nillion  every  year; 
because  a  few  years  ago,  I  adopted  the  plnn  of  never  sending  scry  of  then  to 
r.ero  nanes  on  a  list.    Wlien  folks  want  our  bulletins  they  have  to  write  and 
ask  for  then.     Tliey  want  +her:.,  I  Iciow,  because  we  send  out  fron  a  busy 
nailing  roor.  en  aveiai;e  o__  about  six  thousand  every  day,  nany  nore  than  we 
sent  when  we  fired  then  out  at  rendon,  not  Iciowing  whether  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  which  they  contained  fell  upon  good  gro-und  or  stony  ground. 

Of  course,  I  adi'-^.it  that  bulletins  could  be  nuch  nore  hu:"an  than  they 
are;  but  I  assure  you  th?.t  the  best  bulletin  editors  I  Icaow  work  unrerlttingly 
to  increase  the  re?,dableness  end  the  usefulness  of  the  bulletins  they  edit. 


3  fe^  UOHTh'  C.^OLIITA'S.  ti;VS  cVr  HOME  PR0?H.4l:!    jL  :  E  R  A  R  'V 
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A  radio  talk  by  I»!r.  F.H.  Jetor^  Hortv  Carolina  Stats  Collegfc,  delivered 

through  Station  *3C  and  .3-7  other  stations  associated  Tvith  ti:e-^aStcf.hC-5BH)ad- 
casting  Conrpany,  Au=^ast  2J!,  1930.  '  '        .  , 

Faced  with  the  fact  that  the  city  end  farr:  population  of  iTorth  Carolina 
was  spending  $15S, lyS , 270,00  annually  for  food  and  feed  products- puf-chasod  fron 
outside  of  the  State,  H^rth.  C^xolina  farnicrs  have  nade  a  serious  and  concentrated 
effort  this  year  to  strike  a  "bciter  balance  in  their  sericul rural  systen. 

For  jT-cars  the  j^^ricultural  Extension  workers  have  advocated  a  better 
balanced  systcH  of  farming  in..  ^T^^ich  thp  normel  .cash  crops  of  cotton  end 
tobacco  would  be  bolstered  by  -the  .grQwing  of.  adeauate  food  and  feed  supplies 
for  the  fanily  and  liveato.ck..    .fflien,.His.,.3:cce'll-;^ncy,  Soyomor  0.  Max  Gardener 
bcg-sii  his  a.dmini  strati  on,  he  ann.o  nn.c  e  d  .as~  one  of  his  '^vbred  objectives  the 
nekin^  of  ITorth  Carolina  rural  life'  more  satisfying  and  profitable.  He 
called  his  plen  a  "livc.iat-honic"  movonient  ejid  to  i'^'s  support  he  not  only 
brou;2iht  the  rinfluonce  and  prestige  of  his.  higli  office  but  also  enlisted 
the  help  of  leading  fajrr.ers,  representatLyes..  of  the  State  College  and  State 
I>3prrtnont  .of  .Agriculture,  f?rn:  -caper'  edit o.rs,  and  other  agricultural  leaders 
who  had  obtained  success  in  so:nc  particulsr  line, 

Ihc  Extension  Service  of  State  Co.ll'etge  was  authorized  to  dqvise  and  re- 
cor.:2:iend  a  long  time  progrr-n  of  agricultural  .development  for  the  State,  A  con- 
nittee  of  f amors  ?jid  specialist  was  set-  to  work  on  each  phase  of  this  pro- 
gran  and  the  conbined  rocomnendati  ons  were .  adopted  by  e.  great  ga,thering  of 
farmers  held  at  State  Colle.ge  in  July  19 29.  'Tliis  was  followed  by  the  adoption 
of  a  local  progrsm  for  each  county,  .At  the  beginnin.3  of  the  present  year  very 
definite  plans  had  been  n^.de  for. a  more  sensible  systcar.  of  farning, 

Mor.entun-  was  given,  this  novenent  by  conditions  existing  in  the  f  ?11 
of  1929.     Crop  failures  in  some -sections ,  heavy  dacage  by  the  cotton  boll 
weevil,  aiid  the  low  price  of  tobacco  caused  considerable  distress,  especially 
in  Eastern  Carolina.     In  soue  co:r:nMiiities,,  tonant  fj?r:"ers,  unable  to  pay  the 
bills  of  the  year,-  without  .food  and. nonoy:,  and  refused  farther  advances  by 
their  landiords,  moved  into  the  .-saed-l  towns.  .  Because  of  the  general  busi- 
ness depression  thoj'-  co"'ald-  find- no  work  an.d  as  a  . result,  relief  nc asures 
had  to  be  taken  to  provide  food  and  , clothing  for  some  of  these"  unfortunate 

people. 

Tlie  folks  then  begirn  to  realise  -thj3  . importance  and  necessity  of  .gro.'^- 
ing  food  and  feed  supplies,  an..d,  when  in  the  latC:  "inter.  Governor  G-ardcner 
had  a  "li"e-at-home"  dinner  ..at  .the  SxGcutive.  C.-tansion"  in  honor  of  the  North 
Carolina  press  Associatioa,  the  idea .  gaine  d,  further  .publicity  and  .momentum. 
^The  county  home  and  farjr  agents- in  the  SO.  or  "more  counties  where  these 
argents  are  at  work  arranged  similar  "cointy  products'"  dinners. 

In  th'i  office  of  the  AS^icultur^l  Editor  of  State  College,  a  scrios  of 
articles  were  prepared  showing  in  detail  how  each  county  stood  with  refer- 
ence to  gro'-^ing  its  oyra  feed  supplies,  how  far  it  fell  short  and  approximately. 
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how  nuch  nioney  each  co-uiity  v'-.s  sending  outside  of  its  horclers  for  the  pur- 
.ch-?,sin£  of  suoplicst     Tlic;  -oot^ntial  markets  in  the-  cities  and  towns  \''ere 
exanincd.     The  state  was  further  divided  into  districts,  according  to  the 
prevailing  agriculture,  and  the  same  careful  analysis  made,  followed  by 
ne\7spaper  articles  giving  the  facts  "'idespread  publicity, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  crop  season-  the  prevailing  drought 
made  it  seen  th.?t  pll  these  efforts  \70uld  cone  to  naught,    Ho^^Qver,  good 
seasons  prevailed  over  most  of  the  Star.e  after  the  early  spring  drourght  and 
today  North  Carolina  has  prospects  for  one  of  the  best  harvests  in  its  history. 

Early  this  month  at  a  state-wide  gathering  of  nearly  3.000  farm  men  and 
v?omen  a,t  Star.e  College,  Decai  Schpub  announced  that  the  increase  in  food  and 
feed  crops  no-7  apparent  in  !?orth  Carolina  as  co-:rpared  with  1929  would  aiiiouait  in 
value  to  over  $16,000,000.00.     The  ^Grovcrnor  had  asked  "'for  an-  increase  of  $15,- 
000,000.00.  ■  .  "  ■;  : 

One  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  v;ent  to 
work  this  year.     Visitors  in  the  State  corjnentod  on  the  fact  that  they  had 
never  seen  fields  so  carefully  T^orked  or  so  free  from  grass  a:id  weeds  and 
every  available  acre  of  fertile  land  put  into  production.     One  county  a-gent 
reported  that  there  ':^as  not  a  vacajit  tenant  house  in  his  county,     ilnother  in 
Eastern  Carolina  found  that  the  corn  crop  of  his  coimty  had  been  increased 
by  hofo.     Statistics  gathered  by  the  Sta.te-Jederal  Crop  Reporting  service  in- 
dicated that  the  cotton  acreage  had  been  reduced  10^  under  the  previous  year, 
and  that  this  reduced  acreage  had  been  plaaated  to  food  and  feed  crops, 

But  aside  fro"  this  actual  production  of  needed  food  and  feed,  a  great 
idea  ha,s  gained  prominence.     The  farmers  Inio^'  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
produce  on  their  o^m  home  i -rms  the  actual  necessities  of  life  insofar  as 
food  aad  feed  supplies  are  concerned.     If  amyone  should  be  hungry  in  No^th 
Carolina  this  v.-inT,er  he  will  not  live  on  a  farm. 

Even  thou^i  North  Carolina' is  already  considered- one  of  the  leading 
states  of  the  South  in  the  diversification  of  crops,  it  is  evident  that  it 
will  follov?  a  more  balaaiced  system  of  farriing  in  the  future,     For  example, 
more  tham  50,000  persons  sho^ved  a  live  interest  in  the  cattle  and  exhibits 
on  a  livestock  train  which  was  sent  through  ea-stern  Noi*^'h  Carolina  this  Tionth 
This  is  onl;'  one  of  ".-.any  indications  that  the  germ,  of  an  idea,  has  been 
plamted  and  seens  to  have  rooted  in  fertile  soil.     Ho^r  it  grows  and 
flourishes  v/ill  be  of  tre-:endous  interest,     Tliose  of  us  rrho  have  had  a 
part  in  this  r.overient  realize  that  the  "live-a,t-ho:;-i.e "  pleaa  is  nothing 
m.orc  than  sound  comir.on  sense  in  farm.ing.     Governor  Gardner  voiced  this  when 
he  left  Raleigh  for  his  vaEation  the  other  day.  ^  "I  am  -zoirLg  hone  to  plant  my 
turnip  patch,  "  he  spad,     "T7o  always  try  to  have  plenty  of  turnip  s-lad  during 
the  f aJl  and  Vinter". 


T 
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^       ^  -TE5]  DILS^'Ll  OF  TE3  LAI;3  R  i^L  C  E  i  V  E  D 

A  radio  talk  "by  Kingshorn,   Colorado  .VsricultT^ ra^ CSEJ%ieO  1930  * 

delivered  througla  Station         and  37  other  stations  assoctated  \7ith  the  ^ 
iT-:.tion.:.l  Bro.-.dcasting  Cor/oany ,  August  2S,  1930.  iT.  3. 1)«|s*«»«t  ^  A#«»«l*Mt 


Colorado  la::ib  feeders  took  a  terrible  finajicial  t'rliibj.BiJ  Tiff 1 1  nraiii^y* 
and  spring.  an  optinistic  feeder  exoressed.it,  they  simply  ran  out 

of  noney  trying  to  feed  the  .t.ericrn  public  high-quality  Isnb  chops. 
Briefly,  that  covers  the  situation. 

Then  the  r.arket  price  of  their  product  dropped  helou  cost  of  production 
the  la:!!^  feeders  boga:i  to  r,dvertise.     You  have  heard  cJbout  their  troubles, 
but  have  you  heard  about  the  Colorado  cattle  feeders  -."ho  lost  fron  $U0  to 
$100  per  head  on  their  fat  cattle  last  spring, 

I  believe  the  troubles  of  the  Colorado  lanb  feeder  are  closely  related 
to  the  troubles  of  r.ost  other  American  farr.ers, 

Tvl^rthern  Colorado  ajid  a  sr.all  territory  in  Testern  Nebraska  feed  about 
half  the  l£r:bs  fattened  in  tliis  coijntry.     Last  year  Colorado  feeders  pro- 
duced 1,900,000  head  for  narket  and  ITebraska  600,000  head.     Southern  and 
Uestom  Colorado  fattened  about  200,000  head. 

It  na^r  sound  ^.s  though  '-re  all'  are  sheepherders  out  there  in  Colora,do 
but  ve  rerdly  do  find  tine  to  raise  n^unerous  other  crops  and  also  to  enter- 
tain a  "illion  or  so  of  you  folks  as  tourists  each  suii^ner. 

Since  the  terriii  c  siu:«-)  of  1920-21,  larib  feeding  has  not  been  very 
profitable.     Accurate  records  kept  by  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  on 
nearly  100  representative  fcedlot-j  in  the  state  sho'j  that  the  average  profit 
for  the  7  ysars  prior  to  Ir.st  vrinter  V7a.s  6l  cents  per  head  per  year.     If  a 
farmer  had  fed  an  equal  nuv.ber  of  la^r.bs  every  yec?r  during  tha.t  tine  he 
'.Tould  h£ive  earned  a  profit  of  seven  tines  6l  cents  or  $^.27  per  head 
per  7  years.. 


Then,  if  he  fed  last  yoaj",  records  on  that  sane  group  of  farns  shoT7 
that  he  lost  $^.21  per  head.  Thus,  the  profit  of  7  years  was  v/iped  out  in 
1  year: 


But  feeding  is  part  of  the  business  of  faming  with  nost  of  our  lamb 
and  cattle  feeders,     liiey  have  no  other  outlet  for  their  hay,  grain  and 
the  by-products  after  the  sugar  is  extracted  fron  their  beets.     They  nust 
feed  and  they  nust  have  a  nrrket  for  their  fat  lenbs. 

You  folks  east  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver  are  their  custoners.  Accord- 
ing to  Jol'-n  Clay,  30  percent  of  the  nation's  lanb  is  produced  and  fattened 
vvest  of  the  Mississippi  rrhile  EO  per  cent  of  it  is  consuned  east  of  the 
I'ississippi . 

Lar'b  isn't  a  luxury  today.     It  is  an  inportant  iten  in  the  diet  of 
a  great  najority  of  Ar.erican  citizens.     The  per  capita,  consuniption  has  in- 
creased nearly  1  pound  per  person  during  the  past  2  years. 


Both  t,hs  r^r.^e  n-;en  v/ho  gro^-'  lej-'bs  for  you  end  t,ho  feeders  who  fatten 
their:  for  :'?,rhet  are  continuously  inroroving  the  quality  of  their  product. 

The  pachers  are  trying  further  to  improve  the  quality  and  reduce  the 
cost  to  you. "by  cuttin.^  ?nd  packing  lexrib  in  attractive,  f nnly-sized  pack- 
ages -hich  your  "butcher  can  retail  — ithout  ever  touching  the  neat.  Sor.:e 
"butchers,  you  kno'vv,  dislihe  to  hc-ndle  l2m"b.     L':;,st  -inter  butchers  in  r.-.any 
cities  refused  to  retail  la":i"b  for  les.s  th?n  75  cents  a  poijnd  r/hen  the  pack- 
ers "xve  selling  it  for  l6  to  2n  cents,  •  ■ 

■  ■    '     ITaturally  our  f:.mers  felt  "badly  last  spring-,  "but  they  still  coLild 
s;:.:ile.     .'^ter  the  stock  riarket  crash  in  the  f-11  i^.oney  "became  scToTce 
and  the  rrnge  :nen  could  not  get  finenci?!  help  to  restock  their  ranges, 
The  res  Lilt  -/as  that  300,000  ev/e  lezfos  --ere  sent  to  market,  autonatically 
producing  c  surolus  of  700.000  fat  Ic-^rihs  in  the  Colorado  feedlots  in 
January,     The  price  dropped  $3  s.  hun^lred  in  a  '/eek,  changing  a  s;acH  profit 
into  a  "bi  Oocs, 

3ut  the  feeders  s^-iiled  for  they  had  alr.ost  been  v/hipped  hefore  "but 
they  came  hack,  ■     •■  . 

Thuir  madn  trouble  now  is  finance.     Tl.ey  have  the  feed  hut  Cr?nnot  buy 
feeder  laihbs.     Unless  the  bai^^ks  come  to  their  rescue,  the  oiily  salvation 
for  feeders  as  "/ell  as  groovers  is  share  feeding.     The  gro^-'crs  r.:us t  market 
their  lambs  just  as  the  farner  must  market  Viis  feed  —  and  you  r.ust  have 
lamb  for  your  table. 


WH.^JT  CLUB  lYORE  H.\S  ISAITT  g( 


A  radio  talk  "bv  Margaret  Long,  of  Caz.ibria  Courjty  ,i  PenTrs7lvanl-g*''"^S- 
livered  froEi  the  ITe\7  York  Studios  of  the  ITational  Brokdcas.ting  _CoTap_e:iv_a5j 
through       associated  stations,  Saturday-,  Septenlier  6U»i9'3Q^""" " "  ' 


We've  hepjL-d  cluo  \7orli  talks-  iros  l4aine  to  California,  pennsylvaaia 
has  heen  woi-king,  aiid  now  ■n'e  are  -joing  to  start  talking. 

U-H  Cluls  TTork  has  "been' so  interesting,  that  I  have  tried  everr/thing 
iron  raising  calves  and  pigs  to  cs-ming  a:ad  dressmaking.     Our  cluo  this  --ear 
is  called  "The  Hustlers  Cluh  of  Csv^hria  Co^jJitv,"  and  we've  "been  trying  to 
live  up  to  our  nazie.    I7e  play  hard  and  we  work  hard,  too. 

Girls  are  naturally  interested  in  "being  attractive,  in  choosing  colors 
in  fahrics  and  designs  which  will  enphasize  ovx  good  iea.t-cij:es  and  nake  the 
"baa  features  less  noticea"ble.     To  "be  ahle  to  do  this  at  the  least  possi"ble 
expense  is  one  of  the  aims  of  our  cluh. 

The  part  of  o-'or  clu"b  I  have  enjoyed  nost  v/as  a'oout  nice  manners  and 
tahle  service.     In  this  we  learned  that  one  wa^/  to  avoid  indigestion  is  to 
"be  hap23y  and  caxefree  at  the  tahle.     If  you  are  worried  ehout  \7hich  fork  to 
use  or  which  s2?oon  to  use,  this  is  irqoossilDle.     A  hoy  frcn:  our  Oluh 
Training  School,  which  was  held  recently  at  State  College,  cane  up  and  said 
to  me,   "That  Cluo-'^eek  Banquet  w?,s  the  first  banq"aet  I  ever  attended.     TYhen  I 
noticed  three  spoons  at  ^y  plate  I  was  ready  to  call  the  waitress.  Just 
then  I  noticed  tkat  Dr.  Joster  was  in  the  same  fix  and  I  watched  him  to  see 
what  he  did  ^'ith  theni.  "    In  a  Cf  se  like  this  ta"ble  manners  a.nd  etiquette  come 
in  handy.     I  an  going  to  tell  you  about  a  few  things  that  we  learn,  which 
niglit  help  at  such  a  tine.     At  nost  banquets  "both  girls  and  "boys  are  present. 
In  placing  then  at  the  table,  a  girl  shoiild  be  seavted  at  the  boj^^'s  left.  All 
remain  standing  until  the  hostess  gives  the  signal  to  be  seated.     The  boy 
seats  the  girl,  standing  at  the  rigiit  of  her  chair  while  she  sits  dovra  from 
theleft.     The  napkin  is  only  partly  -unfolded,  benee.th  the  table  edge.  During 
the  neal  the  hostess  tries  to  keep  r.p  a  pleasant  conversation.     A  good  guest 
will  help  her,  but  ^.Till  not  gossip.    Jolm,  our  club  boy,  when  he  didn't 
kiow  what  to  do,  watched  Dr.  Joster.     You  and  I  as  guests  should  watch  our 
hostess.     In  general,  we  use  silverware  from  the  outside  towajrd  the  plate, 
except  for  the  /jain  course.     The  dinner  knife  and  fork  are  placed  neajrest  the 
plate,     '^e  learned  that  it  is  not  proper  to  let  our  silver  dangle  from  the 
edge  of  our  plate.     About  coffee  or  tea,  of  comrse,  we  club  boys  and  girls 
do  not  drink  either,  but  for  j/ou  older  folks  who  are  listening  in,  it  .is  not 
correct  to  allow  your  spoon  to  renain  in  the  cup.     As  the  hostess  gives  the 
signal  for  rising  the  napkin  is  pla,ced  back  by  the  side  of  the  plate  but 
only  paTtly  folded.     At  the  conclusion  of  a  banquet  we  as  guests,  should  ex- 
press to  the  hostess,  our  real  "gratitude  for  the  party.     On  ny  way  from 
Cambria,  Covnty  to  ITew  York,  I  have  been  noticing  the  marners  and  attitude  of 
the  people  on  the  diners.     Some  are  embarrassed  and  som.e  at  ease.  Knowledge 
end  skill  in  tlie  handling  of  the  silverwa,re  gives  more  confidence  and  you  can 
give  more  attention  to  the  enjoj'nent  of  the  neal,  and  conversation  or  discussion 
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Our  CountjA  roundup  is  axi  event  \7hich  all  clut  members  look  forv^ard  to 
with  great  plee.siore.     This  is  us"o.ally  aia  all  day  affair.     The  morning  is 
spent  in  recreation,  such  as  ganes  a:id  races  —  and  the  afternoon,  in  demon- 
strations and  st-sjjits.     Seals  from  State  College  are  given  to  those  of  us  who 
have  completed  our  work.     Last  year  our  club  coi^rpleted  lOOfo.     We  tried  to  live 
up  to  our  Pennsylvania  club  poem. 

"I  will  measure  the  task  performed  today,  neither  with  price  or  gain, 
But  rather,  I'll  ask  if  \7hat  I  did,  has  left  me  a  clearer  brain, 
If  what  I  did  has  taught  lay  heart  to  swell  with  sympathy 
If  I  caii  ^guide  my  hand  to  do  its  work  more  skillfully, 
I  have  grown  in  strength  and  helpfulness,  I  am  glad  I  did  it  then, 
For  I  have  kept  faith,  both  with  myself,  a;id  with  my  f  ellowiin.en.  " 

The  biggest  event  of  all  is  Club  Week.     This  is  held  at  State  College. 
All  H-H  Club  mem.bers  in  Pennsylvania  are  given  a  chance  to  attend  this.  Many 
things  are  gained  there.     We  malce  new  acquaintances,  get  new  ideas  for  our 
own  clubs,  such  as  different  v/a^ys  of  conducting  meetings.     We  learn  new  songs, 
new  games  and  good  sportsmanship.     One  of  the  greatest  things  in  life  is 
friendship.     The  friends  made  at  Club  Week  will  alv;ays  have  a  place  in  our 
mem.ory. 

Sewing,  canning,  raising  pigs  and  calves  are  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance in  club  work.     Courtesy,  coopera.tion ,  leadership  and  sincerity  are 
things  that  add  to  real  life. 


■1 
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/^'VJ  y    '  ■  LEADERSHIP  AT  WORK..  h        p  ^  A  R  Y 


A  radio  talk  "by  lUss  Harmony  H-utcliison,  in  charge  ofj  Sirle^j. cliih  i 
in  Pennsylvania,  delivered  from  the  JTew  York  Studios,  -  of  tHe  I^tTional 'sroad'- ^ 
casting  Company  and  through  ^5  associated  stations,  Saturda^^^  ;^fijxi^]?^r^^^,^J^9^ 


Good  afternoon  friends: 


Many  U-H  Clv-t  memhers  in  your  State  and  mine  have  "been  attending  lead- 
ership training  camps  and  schools  this  summer.  They  have  "been  chosen  "because 
of  outstanding  qualities  which  make  them  worthy  of  representing  their  club  or 
their  county.  You  have  read  a  great  deal  ahout  how  the  trips  are  won.  Usual- 
ly these  articles  tell  of  the  maiay  garments  a  girl  has  made  or  how  many  times 
a  boy's  calf  has  placed  first  at  fairs. 

There  is  another  side  to  winning  trips  which  has  to  do  with  leadership. 
How  will  that  boy  or  girl  carry  on  with  the  club  work  when  he  or  she  returns? 
You  might  like  to  know  how  Pennsylvaiiia  delegates  ha^ve  kept  the  faith  which 
their  clubs  had  in  them. 


Erom  the  ten  thousand  club  raerabers  in  Pennsylvania,  outstajnding  young 
people  are  chosen  to  represent  their  counties  at  State  Leadership  School  and 
Club  Week  judging  contests,  and  their  State  at  National  U-H  Camp,  Club  Con- 
gress, National  Dairy  and  Poultry  Shows,  Camp  Vail,  International  Training 
Schools,  and  others.     These  young  people  earn  the  trips  by  excellent  judging 
of  livestock,  fine  demonstrations  on  table  service,  good  worlcnanship  in  making 
an  outfit  of  clothing,  or  raising  a  prize-winning  purebred  animal.     All  have 
shown  leadership  of  the-  finest  sort  —  perseverance  against  odds  and  coopera- 
tion with  each  other,  the  local  leader,  an.d  the  com-ironitj'-. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  leadership  school  wa,s  held  at  State  College.  Forty- 
one  older  club  boys  and  girls  came  in  on  a  Honday  afternoon  ready  for  a  week 
of  work  and  play.     Questions  and  problems  or  rural  life  were  discussed. 
Daring  recreation  periods ■ games ,  stunts  and  playlets  were  put  on  which  could 
be  used  in  coiianunity  gatherings.     These  young  people  form.ed  teams  to  help 
with  the  eight  hundred  younger  boys  and  girls  attending  Club  Week.  The 
knowledge  that  was  received  the  first  of  the  week  was  put  into  practice. 
Already  reports  are  coming  in  from  counties  that  leadership  folks  are  keeping 
faith.     The  very  next  week  a  district  girls  camp  was  held  at  Rose  Point  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.     Adda,  Betty,  and  Alberta  made  camp  more  enjoyable  by 
planning  extra  stunts,  forming  volley  ball  teams,  and  leading  discussions. 
Because  of  their  helpfulness  more  club  girls  could  attend  camp. 

One  cold,  foggy  night  last  spring,  v/e  started  for  a  local  roundup 
wa;;^  back  in  the  mo-antains.     If  you  live  in  a  prairie  State  you  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  drive  in  a  fog  on  a  straight  road.    Just  imagine  climbing 
higher  and  higher  with  unex;oected  cui'ves  every  few  yards.     We  were  late,  so 
late  in  fact,  that  we  were  afraid  everyone  would  have  gone  home.     We  arrived 
at  the  hall.     Many  cars  were  outside.     A  yo^ong  chap  came  down  the  two  flights 
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of  stairs  in  a  hurry  to  help  us  set  up  a  slide  machine,  using  the  batteries 
in  the  car.     The  crov/d  had  sta;>'ed.     IThy?    Because  this  fine  young  chap  hack 
in  the  mountains  v/as  a  leadership  hoy.    He  had  got  them  out,  then  entertained 
them  until  our  arrival.     Tliese  are  just  two  exaiqDles  of  many  from  the  leader- 
ship school. 

Wii&t  do  national  camp  delegates  do  upon  their  return  home?    Up  in 
Bradford  Co"UJity  this  sunmer  Betty  Jones  has  "been  attending  Cluh  meetings  with 
the  county  worlier  —  teaching  the  girls  games  1-earned  at  camp  —  inspring  them 
to  increase  memhership  and  improve  cluo  organization  ajid  worh.     Betty  also  led 
the  singing  at  her  district  cairp.     In  Union  County,  Harry  Smith  did  such  a 
good  joh  of  writing  news  articles  ahout  IVashington  that  he  has  "been  m^ade  a 
re.gular  reporter  for  his  district. 

One  cluh  in  Northumberland  County  had  such  a  small  membership  that  ■ 
it  was  to  be  disbanded.     Sarah  Sv/anlc,  .a  Camp  Vail  m.em.ber,  got  busy,-  or  "in  ; 
Camp  Vail  laiguage,  "Plopped  to  it."    She  told  every  girl  of  club  age  about 
club  work.     IThen  the  club  W8,s  reorgaiiized  its  membership  was  increased  by 
twelve,  more  than  enough  to  continue.     At  the  tri-county • round-up  this  year" 
that  club  carried  off  honors. 

Do  judging  teem  winners  succeed  back  home?    In  1929  Robert  Box  of  Wayne 
Co-'onty  \7as  a  m.ember  of  the  State  team  at  the  ITational  Poultry  Show.  -ITow 
Robert  has  develoried  a  nice  chick  hatc-iing  business  —  raising  purebred 
Rliode  Island  Reds.     A;iother  mem.ber,  George  Schroeder,  is  malting  good  with 
a  flock  of  500  chickens.     He  is  to  go  to  International  Training  School  this 
Fall.     The  sane  thing  is  true  of  dairy  a^id  livestock  judging  team  members. 

Most  of  our  older  delegates  to  national  events  are  now  acting  as 
local  leaders.     An  InternationeJ.  Training  School  bo;/,  Robert  Cresv/ell,  is 
leading  a  very  fine  club  aid  has  taken  over  the  managem.ent  aid  operation  of 
the  family  farm..     ?Ie  is  putting  his  club  experiences  into  successful  practice. 

Ca-therine  Tneeler,  a  leadership  jirl ,  has  orgaiized  the  Girls  Camous 
U-K  Club  ?;hich  has  for  its  puroose  interesting  k-7.  Girls  in, further  educa- 
tion and  assisting  in  home  clubs  during  the  sui:Tmier. 

These  are  a  fevi  fine  examples  of  how  delega,tes  have  kept  faith  v/ith 
their  clubs.  ■  .  . 

probably  most  of  you  club  mem.bers  who  are  listening  in  \7ill  never  be 
delegates  to  a  national  event,  yet  you  too  cai  be  real  leaders  in  your  com- 
munity by  looking  around  for  a  job  to  be  done  and  doing  it  to  "maJce  the 
Best  Better. " 
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I  do  not  ^ant  to  talk  too  nuch  about  myself  so  I  vlll  toll  of  some  of 
the  experiences  and  accompli  slime  nts  of  our  fai:iily  in  k-E  club  v/ork.    I  have 
tv/o  brothers  and  two  sisters,  a.nd  we  all  nov;  belong  to  a  U*-H  club.    I  vas 
the  fir3+  to  start,  joining  a  U-H  club  five  years  ago.    My  sister  Margaret, 
joined  fov-r  years  ago,  my  sister  Elizabeth  three  years  ago  and  my  brothers 
Billy  and  fior;ard  joined  this  year. 

l^Fhen  I  first  started  club  work  five  years  ago  I  bought  a  pure  bred 
Holstein  heifer,    I  raised  her  and  after  she  had  freshened  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  sell  her  and  the  calf,  so  I  let  them  go«    Shortly  after  that 
I  bought  a  Jersey,    I  now  o-vn  t'^-^o  milking  Jerseys  and  a  heifer  calf. 

I  h."ve  only  been  able  to  show  my  animals  t'^-'O  years.    I  won  second  prize 
on  my  Holstein  £t  the  County  U-H  Club  show  the  first  year  I  had  her.  This 
year  I  won  second  pr3 on  the  Jersey  calf  and  third  on  the  cow  at  the 
County  Club  show  and  fifth  prize  on  the  calf  at  theU-H  show  at  Flemington 
Fair.    You  can  easily  see  that  I  have  not  been  much  of  a  success  as  a  show- 
man.   One  thing  that  I  did  learn  from  showing  v/as  to  be  a  good  winner  and 
a  cheerful  loser. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  president  of  a  local  U-H  club  one  year  and  vice 
president  another,     I  was  si  so  luclcj.'  to  mgke  the  cou.nty  U-H  dairy  judging 
team  in  I928  and  thougli  I  did  not  place  very  high  in  judging  all  breeds  at 
the  state  contest,  I  placed  second  in  judging  Jerseys, 

I4y  sister  Margaret  has  been  a  club  member  nearly  as  long  as  I  but  she 
started  v/ith  poultry  instead  of  deiry.    She  bought  a  pen  of  Hhode  Island 
Reds  in  I926,    S  he  raised  quite  a  few  chi>-:ks  from  this  pen,  and  also  sold 
several  settings  of  eggs  to  other  club  members.    She  also  sold  several  lots 
of  pullets  and  a  few  cockerels  for  breeding.    She  is  quite  proud  tlia.t  several 

flocks  of  good  Reds  have  been  built  up  by  other  club  members  from,  the  founda- 
tion they  got  from  her  flock. 

She  also  won  a  number  of  prizes  with  her  birds  at  the  different  poultry 
shows.    She  won  a  total  of  12  firsts,  10  seconds  and  U  thirds,  and  the 
sweepstakes  priz..  given  at  the  I927  Trenton  Fair  for  the  best  pen  of  birds 
purchased  throu.gh  the  Frelinghu,ysen  Fund.    T^/o  years  ago,  however,  she 
turned  the  flock  over  to  my  other  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  had  also  bought  some 
Rhode  Island  Reds.    Margaret  then  bought  a  pure  bred  Jersey  heifer  calf  and 
joined  the  U-H  dairy  club,    ^ith  this  calf  she  has  won  2  Junior  Champion- 
ships, Three  firsts,  2  seconds  and  one  third  iJri^e  in  U-H  club  shows.  Last 
year  she  entered  her  in  the  open  class  at  the  Trenton  Fair  as  v/ell  as  in 
the  club  classes.    The  night  before  she  wa.s  to  be  shown  in  the  open  class 
the  heifer  ga.ve  birth  to  a  fine  heifer  calf.    Margaret  showed  her  in  the 
open  class  anjnr/ay,  and  won  fifth  prize,  against  some  of  the  best  Jerseys 
in  the  county.     This  year  she  showed  her  at  the  courity  U-H  club  show  and 
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won  first  on  the  cov:  end  first  on  the  calf.     She  shov.'ed  the  calf  at  the  Tri- 
County         d^vir"  show  and  won  first.     She  again  shor;ed  her  at  the  U-H  show 
?,t  the  Fleriu:-gton  l^air  and  wn  first  a,g?j.n.     The  cow  has  "been  a  vcvj  ^zood 
producer,  havinj^  olven  in  ton  r.ionths  3,600  pounds  of  rdlk  E:id  2S0  pounds  of 
butter fat . 

liy  sister  Elizabeth  has  been  very  successful  7a th  her  chichens,  they 
provin.5  to  be  good  producers,  azid  also  good  shov;  winners.     She  showed  the:n 
a.t  the  U-H  club  show  at  Trenton  TbXv  in  1925  ?nd  won  two  firsts  and  one 
second.     She  again  showed  sone  at  the  Trenton  Fair  last  ye.ar  ?iid  v/on  one 
first  red  one  third  prize  pnd  .?,lso  won  the  ^rize  for  the  best  pullet  in  the 
shov/  that  had  been  purchased  through  the  Prelinghu^ysen  Fund. 

Last  spring,  r.y  tv/o  brothers  "toward  end  '^illipr:  each  purch-scd  a 
purebred  Jersey  for  club  work.    Ploward  purchased  a  g^^od  heifer  and  Billy  a 
bull  calf.     There  is  no  purebred  Jersey  bull  in  our  nci,ghborhood  so  Billy 
bought  a  bull  calf  inste?.d  of  a  heifer.     7-Ie  hopes  th-^.ugh  to  get  a  heifer  next 
yepj". 

Howard  showed  his  c?lf  at  the  Comity         d.airy  club  shov.^  and  v/on  first 
and  Junior  Chairpion.     Billy  also  showed  his  bull  oaid  got  first  prize.  Howard 
also  showed  his  heifer  at  the  Tri-Cou:ity  h-'d  show  ajid  won  fourth  and  at  the 
Flenington  ajxd  w^n  second. 

^/Tnen  I  first  sta;rted  in  club  w-rh  we  had  nine  gravde  cows.     ?e  have  12 
head  altogether  nov,',  seven  lUi'ebreds  aiid  five  grades.     The  herd  was  not 
tested  for  tuberculosis  vaien  I  stpj-ted  in  club  work  but  it  was  tested  tv;o 
yep.rs  later.    '?e  have  been  very  fort-'onate  .?nd  only  lost  one  cov/  so  fea-  and 
hope  to  ha,ve  rn  accredited  herd  soon. 

Two  years  aro  I  stp.rted  a  rdlk  route  in  J.?r.esburg  which  is  not  far 
froin  my  hor.e.     It  has  been  nore  successful  than  I  had  hoped. 

'Ye  nov/  sell  all  om"  riilk  on  this  route  end  often  have  trouble  to 
supply  the  der.:;nd, 

We  hope  to  build  vip  a  small  herd  of  hi^h  producing  -ourebred  Jerseys 
and  I  aiv  sure  3/-ou  'jUI  a,gree  with  me  that  U-H  club  v/ork  is  proving  to  be  a  bi 
help  in  achieving  our  aim. 
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A  i'adio  tallr-  by  1.  G-.  Zrauss,  director  of  extension  v.'crk,  t'nr-' 
IsvTaii,.  delivered  through  ITSC  and  ^5  other  radio  station^  a'ssociate'd  witl^:^ 
I'ationsJ.  Broadcasting  Co;3pe:iy,  Sat-arda.y,  Septenter  13, 
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h'idT7ar-  across  the  Pacjfic  lies  srichored  the  chain  o^  Is^and^  designated 
Territory-  of  Ha?7aii,  si\  inte.5ra.l  part  of  the  United  St4tasL._pf  America. 


3-eo.graphically  and  ethjnologicelly  this  rich  little  Asiericen.  territory."" 
foms  the  extreme  northeastern  group  of  Polynesia.     Situated  approxi2ie>tely 
"between  latituo.e  13  degrees  and  22  degrees  north,  and  "bet'.vesn  longitude  15^ 
degrees,  aiad  l5o  degrees  \^est,  the  distance  is  a^oout  2200  rrhles  southY7est  of 
San  Jrancisco  and  lailes  southeast  of  Yokohar:ia,  Japan. 

Tha  six  ":aost  irioortpnt  isler-ds  3"e,  first,  Oa^m,  v/hich  contains  the 
capitcl  city  of  HonolrJ-u  with  a  pop'odation  of  115,000  people,  as  r^odern  a 
metropolis  as  anv  in  the  Continental  Uni-ed  States.     The  Islsnd  of  Hawaii,  the 
largest  in  the  group  and  containing  UOOO  squajre-  -/.liles,  is  next  in  importance, 
rhile  the  Islands  of  V.s'jI,  Zexial ,  I'olohai  an.d  Lan ai  ^ai"e  aJl  important  in  fneir 
agriculture  and  scenic  "beauty.     The  total  area  of  the  group  is  S^US  scraare 
miles,  eouivalent  to  acout  -r,  100,000  acres  vrhich  is  aoout  erp^^X  to  the  combined 
land  areas  of  Dela'7are  and  Connecticut.  -         ■  - 

Hsj^Taii' s  popiilation  according  to  the  last  census  is  J)h~(  ,000  v^hich  is  as 
large  as  each  of  several  "Testern  .  States. 

I-IaT7aii  last  yeaj"  produced  $13S,000,000  vrorth  of  agric-oltural  produce 
of  which  $120,000,000  vrorth  v;a,s  exported,  mainl3/  in  the  for-jn  of  sugar  and  pine- 
apples, in  the  rmit  production  of  which  it  leads  the  world,  and  which  in  t-orn 
has  enabled  her  to  purchase  from  outside  soiJirces,  comnodities  costing 
$32,000,000,  leaving  in  her  favor  a  bala-ice  of  $56,000,000  in  I929.  Tnis 
-ealth  is  the  product  of  onlj  a  half  million  acres,  possibly  the  most  productive 
agricult'ural  ajrea  l-movm  any^rhere. 

In  consequence  of  this  favorable  balance  of  trade.,  Hawaii  has  pledged 
half  of  her  profits  to  a  progr.am  of  Territorial  ir.Tprovement ,  $23,000,000  of 
which  goes  to  a  building  program  eavering  the  im:-aedi ate  future. 

Hawaii's  agricult^oral  and  industrial  progress- is  favorably-  reflected 
in  its  fine  research  institutions  ai'.d  its  educational  advancement,  which  is 
second  to  none  anj'^here.  : 

Ha?'7aii's  great  sugar  amid  pineapple  industries  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  application  of  intensi'Te  scientific  methods.     Its  three  Experiment 
Stations  expend  close  to  a  million  dollars  a:inually  for  agricultm" al  investi- 
gations, wrmlo  the  public  school  system  is  on  par  with  its  scientific  research. 
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The  University  of  Hawaii  which  had  its  heginning  in  a  snail  "Land 
Grant"  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  jbrts,  in  I90S,  has  grown  into  an 
important  institution  of  higher  learning.     There  are  now  v;ell  organized 
Colleges  of  i'\rt  and  Science  and  of  Applied  Science  as  well  as  a.  School  of 
Sduca.tion.     3-raduate  study  end  research  has  "become  an  ii-q^ortant  feature  of 
the  r'orh  of  the  University.     The  nunher  of  graduate  students  is  ahout  100,  all 
participating  in  research  in  some  field  of  important  human  endea.vor  s,s  the 
sciences  of  biology  and  chemistry,  especially  as  -they  apply  to  agriculture; 
also  history,  psycholog}/-,  literature,  art  end  many  others. 

A  thouscuid  regulaj*  students  are  nov  registered  at  the  University.  The 
facility  consists  of  more  than  one  hundred  memhers  carefully  selected  for  their 
aoilitios. 

A  six-'-/'eeics  session  each  su:imer  offers  an  opportunity  not  only  for 
our  island  tea.chers  to  a.dveiice  themselves  professionally,  hut  also  for  main- 
land people  to  leaa-n  something  of  Havvaii  and  its  cosmopolitan  popula^tion. 
Courses  of  professional  interest  f,o  teachers  are  au,gii3.ented  hy  special  co^jxses 
in  Oriental  studies,  racial  psychology,  international  relations,  aiid  others. 
Boring  the  past  summer  the  Universitjr  of  Oregon  sent  a  large  grouTD  of  students 
to  our  su'.iner  session  which  enrolled  a  total  of  60O  students. 

I'Tot  all  who  are  a:r.Ditious  for  higher  education  are  ahle  to  attend  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  University.     Our  division  of  University  Extension 
serves  as  many  as  possihle  of  those  who  canniot  come  in  as  regular  students, 
offering  instruction  througl'i  evening  courses,  special  lectures,  m.oving  pictures , 
and  puDlications.     This  division  registered  kkO  students  this  year  amd  served 
many  m.ore  in  a  less  forrr.al  manner. 

As  its  nane  indicates,  this  v:ciit  of  the  Universitj;-  does  for  the  m.ental 
ills  ajid  problems  of  the  cora:::onwealth  what  m^edicaJ.  and  dental  clinics  do  for 
the  physical  ills.     Man-;-^  hu.ndreds  of  individuads  are  served  by  the  Clinic  for 
Psycholog3^  every  year,  some  brougilit  in  by  school  authorities,  some  by  courts 
and  social  workers,  ajid  some  by  perplexed  parents. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  this 
University  is  -ondertalring  to  serve  the  rural  folk  of  the  Islands  in  agriculture 
and  home  cconom.ics.     Through  instruction,  dem.onstration  and  friendly  personal 
contact  ovi-  coionty  agents  and  specialists  are  able  to  extend  far  beyond  our 
campus  some  of  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  University  and  those  added  benefits 
which  com.e  from,  a  nati on-vdde  experience  gathered  up  in  our  federal  Department 
of  Agriculture.     The  p-urpose  is  to  make  our  agriculture  and  rural  home  life 
yield  the  utmost  in  human  satisfactions. 

It  was  a  real  step  forv;ard  for  Hawaii  when  a  year  ago  the  Federal  Ex- 
periment Station  in  Honolulu  form.adl]/  joined  forces  with  the  University  in  a 
larger  progra:^  of  research  than  either  could  re.?.sonably  undertaZce  alone.  Tliis 
new  experiment  station,  controlled  and  suoported  jointly  by  the  United  States 
Departm.ent  of  ^riCTolture  and  the  University,  is  directing  its  resources  and 
research  energies  toward  the  solution  of  som.e  f^ondaiiientaJL  problems  of  tropical 
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agricr2ture  in  Hs;^aii  "Jith  constant  ei::ort  to  coordinate  its  work  with  that 
of  tho  tv/0  Isa^ge  privately  controlled  experiment  stations  devoted  to  suga-r 
cane  and  pineapple  production.     An  inforniad  joint  coipmttee  representing  the 
three  stations  -undertahres  to  integrate  the  three  research  programs  into  one 
gree.t  rjrograin. 

The  or.tgro^v'th  ox"  an  engineering  testing  laboratory  which  has  "been  in 
opera.tion  for  neny  yeaxs,  this  tiQV  Sicoeriment  Station  is  just  novr  taking  its 
place  as  one  of  the  units  of  the  University.     It  rjxll  -undertakoresearch  in 
engineering  prolDlenis  in  Hawaii,  pertaining  "both  to  agricultural'  and  nanufactur- 
ing  industries  as  \7ell  as  to  other  prohle:?.s  affecting  horac  and  city  life. 

The  University  has  a  good  lior?~'y,  well  housed  in  a  h.andsone  Duilding. 
The  collection  of  l2ooks  is  representative  of  the  sciences,  arts,  history  and 
litcrat'arc,  while  cooperative  effort  with  the  other  libraries  in  Honolulu  has 
obviated  ziach  of  the  unnecessary  duplication  which  night  c.therwise  have 
developed.     Its  50,000  vcl-jmes  and  200,000  pamphlets  are  ■■.  ery  valuable  not 
only  for  student  -asc  but  £:■!  research  in  ^nany  fields.    More  and  rr.ore  will  this 
Library  boconie  s.  rese.arcb  center  of  the  Pacific  area,  for  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  delations  iTiaJ^es  its  librj..-"Y  headauarters  there  and  important  additions 
ei-e  continually  being  ri:a,de  from  other  sources,  as  well.     A  recent  gift  of 
$15,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in  Hew  York  will  augment  its  resources 
greatly,  while  other  gifts  from  Cliina  ^nd  Japan  are  f^JJ^ther  enriching  jt  an.d 
making  it  truly  a  library  of  the  Pacific. 

one  of  the  nation's  La:.ad  jra.it  Colleges,  supported  in  part  by  the 
fodersi  govennnent,  this  Universitjr  maintains  a  Preserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  as  our  part  in  a  national  program. 

The  l^ajTxne  Aquarinm  is  a  famous  show  place  at  '^aikiki,  known  all  over 
the  world  for  its  bizarre  and  beautiful  fishes  and  other  marine  life,  is  under 
the  management  of  the  University.     In  connection  with  it  is  a  research 
laborg,tory  for  the  study  of  marine  biology,  with  fsvCilities  not  only  for  our 
students  but  for  visiting  specialists  who  sometimes  like  to  spend  a  period  of 
stud].''  in  Honolulu. 

Did  tim.e  permit  other  important  departments  of  the  University  might  be 
described  but  -to  will  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  general, 
growth  of  the  student  body  aiid  the  material  en-^jlpment. 

Ten  years  ago  the  cnrollmiOnt  was  107  reg-jiar  students  and  59  "specials," 
a,  total  of  l66.     Today  it  is  955  reg^jiar  students,  35^  specials  and  UUo 
extension  students,  a  total  of  17^2.     Then,  the  facult.y  consisted  of  29 
members,  ail  engaged  in  instructional  work.     ITow,  the  University  has  in  its 
instructing  facrity,  research  fa.c-:ities  and  extension  faculties,  lUS  mem.bers. 

Growth  in  the  nnjmbers  of  students  and  rraculty  lias  reauired  a  larger 
investmicnt  in  buildings,  which  in  turn  has  occasioned  the  expansion  and  beauti- 
fication  of  the  caLipus.     Ten  years  a^o  the  campus  comprised  about  go  acres, 
while  it  now  extends  to  nearly  300  acres.     Then,  there  V;'ere  four  b^oildings, 
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and  now  there  are  ten  naj or  structures  a.id  several  smaller  ones, 

A  lar^e  pait  of  thv^  support  for  the  original  College  of  j!igriculture  and 
ivl-cclia-i.ical  I^tL  c::,xo  fro"'n  the  federal  treasury.     Ten  yeajrs  ago  the  fiucuicial 
^■?3orrccs  for  a  year  anouited  to  ahoat  $125,000,  of  which  $50,000  v^as  from 
federal  ?o-ajcc^.si  cuid  a.bout  th.3  sarae  aiiiouiit  from  territorial  funds,  with  the 
'oalance  derived  fror  student  f^-.s  and  other  sources.     This  year  the  tct?l  ex- 
psnditures  anouiit  to  norrly  a  million,  of  v:nich  ahout  one-third  comes  from 
terx-itoriel  frnds ,   one-sixth  from  federal  fuids,  another  one-sixth  from 
student  foer  and  other  "university  income,  the  remainder  Doing  the  expend! t-ujres 
of  the  A.E.P.C.  ZHxperim-cnt  Station  nandled  hy  the  ?in.;ar'"le  Association,  and 
from  gift':'. , 

C'.incidental  with  an  increase  in  the  tot.^l  costs  of  the  Uni-<-er'-i  r- , 
thcr  ;  ha^>  oeen  a  marhed  decrease  in  the  nnit  costs  per  sti.dont,  an/  vfb.an  is 
of  oven  greater  significance  is   -hvr,  the  proportion  of  the  "hoi-  rora"  oy  the 
local  ta^-'pa.ying  puh""  ic  i-i  deer  j.:?  tng  as  the  scope  of  the  r-^rk  of  i.lv  University 
v/i  tiens  > 

As  the  first  lecade  in  the  l:.fe  of  the  new  Univers;  t.r  dr -j  to  a  ."jIoso, 
it  is  approprirtc  tha,t  've  should  looi-c  for-7ard  to  discern  what  v/l  can  ""-he 
future.     'Till  ^-,ro'7th  ana  expai.ision  proceed  a,t  the  s-'iue  rate  as  in  the  pa^t? 
probahly  not,   :.lthougi''.  much  more  growth  seems  ia^evitahle .     If  we  may  juagr 
from  school  ana  hiyh-schcol  enrollments,   it  seem.s  probahle  that  the  n^o■■her  of 
students  seekin;,  adm.issior  '-'o  the  University  will  continue  to  increase  sue- 
stantially  "bu^  - -arhaps  a;r.  a  dimi-':ishiny  rate. 

To  meet  increasing  development  aiid  corresponding  outlay,  perhaps  Hawaii 
'Will  follo"-  th.e  lead  of  th^  m.-:aail,^md  States  in  pla,cing  upon  the  student  a 
relatively  larger  -oar"!"  of  the  cost  involved  in  affording  himi  this  higaicr  ■'inaa- 
tion.     perhaps,   also,  v.hose  peoT)!^  of  wealth  v/ho  see  the  value  of  givin^  ,a!"';h 
education  to  the  youth  of  Hawaii  v;ill  provide  a' part  of  its  cost  ty  r;..:;  an  a  of 
endowments  and  gifts,  as  is  so  generously  done  in  many  of  the  States.     2  rr,  :n 
any  event  the  University  of  Hawaii  is  firaily  established  as  an  integraJ  prj'-  of 
oui-  gi-ea.t  /i:.ierican  corruonweaJth.    Perhaps  this  is  the  best  measure  of  our 
people.    HaJ/ahi  greets  you  with  her  heartiest  Aloha.     I!ay  you  all  visit  her 
sometim.e. 
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>f  Missouri,  deliver- 


A      V  d  Q  I  "1 


At  the  close  of  a  season  of  •ujiprecedented  drought  in  the  great  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  United  States,  soil  erosion,  which  is  the  result  of 
excessive  rainfall,  seer.s  an  inappropriate  subject  for  a  popn2ar  discussion. 
Nevertheless  it  csn  "be  predicted,  with  confidence,  that  during  the  next.tr^elve 
months  the  rainfall  v;ill  he  such  as  to  wash  away  r.illions  of  dollars  worth  of 
fertility  from  the  good  agricult'orpl  lends  of  the  country.     The  cotton  farmer 
in  the  South,  where  rainfall  is  heavy  and  the  gTound  is  rarely  frozen,  has 
long  apprecie.ted  the  disastrous  effect  of  -uiicontrolled  erosion.     The  corn  "belt 
farmer  is  just  "beginning  to  appreciate  it,     .'is  a  result,  a  new  slogan  "keep 
your  soil  at  hone"  is  attracting  attention  in  the  com  belt  states.     In  fact  in 
all  parts  of  the  ccjiatry  where  erosion  losses  are  severe,  farm.ers  are  "becoming 
interested  in  nethods  of  erosion  control. 

Som.e  years  ago  one-  of  the  men  at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  som.e  means  sha"u2d  he  fo^ind  of  mieasuring  the  arioiuit  of  soil 
and  fertility  washed  from  the  lajid.dujring  heavy  rains.     Experiment  station  m.en 
were  "beginning  to  realize  that'  these  losses  were  very  serious,  "but  no  attempts 
had  "been  made  to  find  out  .just  wha.t  they  were.     Moreover  the  influence  of  .dif- 
ferent crops  and  of  different  crop-oing  systemis  on  erosion  control  offered  a 
fertile  field  for  investigation.  '  -.71  th  this  idea  in  mind  a  series  of  long, 
narrow  plots  v/erc  la.id  off  r-omning  up  and  down  a  moderate  slope,  these  "being 
separated  hy  narrow,  partition  strips  and  ending  at  the  lower  part  of  the  slope 
in  large  covered  concrete  catchm:cnt  "ba,sins.     The  plots  were  then  hanrjJLed  under 
different  system.s  of  cropping  and  c^oituraJL  treatm.ents  siid  the  az'-.o-^xat  of  v;ater 
and  soil  caught  in  each  "basin  was  dete-r-ined  after  each  rain.     These  investi- 
gations he.ve  now  heen  in  progress  for  over  twelve  years  and  the  results  aj*e 
exceedingly  interesting. 

It  shorid  'oo  -londerstood  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  erosion,  waiter 
erosion  and  wind  erosion.     The  latter  is  often  very  injurious  to  farr.:  lands 
in  the  scmiarid  regions  of  the  United.  States ,  "but  the  investigations  m.entioned 
have  to  do  v-ith  water  erosion  only,'   I'aturaily  the  am.ount.  of  water  erosion  tha,t 
takes  place  in  any  case  depends  on  the  soil,   the  steepness  of  the  slope,  the 
crop  on  the  land,  and  the  character  of  the  rainfall.     3y  character  of  rainfall 
is  micant  "both  the  amo^mit  and  distri'bution,  the  latter  being  the  m^ore  importauit. 
Generally  speaking  it  is  the  torrential  rains,  the  so-called  "gully  washers" 
tha,t  do  the  real  dam.a/ge. 

These  investigations  ha.ve  mostly  been  made,  on  a  loam,  soil  with  a  slope 
of  a,bout  3§  per  cent  aJ though  some  ha,ve  included  slopes  up  to  Si  per  cent. 
It  is  no  particul?.r  pleasure  for  the  men  who  must  go  into  those  measuring 
ba.sins  aater  every  hcav}^  rain  and  weigh  v:j  the  m.ud  which  has  accui-rulated.  ■ 
The.y  ha-ve  certainly  had  a  good  long  va,cation  during  the  drought  of  the  past 
sur.~Gr  and  they  should  not  complain  of  the  muddy  work  which  is  likely  to  be 
necessary  during  the  next  yeax. 

(over) 


Tlio  results  of  these  niee.siii  er.ients  sliov;  thai",  corn'  is  tlie  crop  wMcla 
Ii?,s  slloiTcd  the  greatest  erosion  to  tpice  place,  said  rore  recent  investi^a.tions 
in  ITorth  Carolina  aiid  Texas  have  shown  sonevrhat  similar  losses  from  continuous 
cotton.     The  loss  ujader  continuous  corn  has  "been  seven  tir.es  thc.t  under  a 
good  croppin;3  s7steiT.  ?nd  fifty  ti;nes  that  fro:-  la^id  kept  in  loluegrass  sod. 
A  different  \7c:/  of  saying  this  is  that  fro:::  this  sliglit  slope,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  the  average  for  a -ri cultural  lands,  continuous  corn 
will  alloy;  t>ie  entire  plov>'  land  ( t>,e  su.rfaGe  seven  inches)  to  "be  rer.ioved  in 
aJbout  'jO  years,  while  v.'ith  steeper  slopes  the  rate  is  rauch  greater.     On  the 
other  h'-nd,  under  a  good  crop  rotation  it  would  reouire  over  jOO  years  to  re- 
rove  tMs  sane  layer  of  soil  a:id  al::.ost  JOOO  years  uiider  continuous  bluegrass 
sod.     .Inother  interesting  thing  is  that  frorj.  the  laaid  in  continuous  corn  it 
talces  only  nine  gallons  of  water,  ru:n-.ing  off  the  surface,  to  carry  away  a 
pou:id  of  soil,  '.vhile  fro:n  sod  land  the  \7ater  coines  off  al:-ost  clear  and  it  talces 
gallons  of  water  for  each  pound  of  soil  rer.oved. 

;j-:;.ost  every  fanner  who  has  handled  rolling  land  has  observed  tha.t 
erosion  :r.a.y  in  time  r3::-'0ve  practically  a.ll  the  soil  from  steep  slopes,  leaving 
the  subsoil  exposed  as  "clay  points."    These  invest iga.t ions  shov/  that  frora  a 
slope  of  S-^  per  cent  the  soil  is  lost  under  continuous  corn  fa,rm:ing  at  the 
rate  of  al:most  an  inch  a  yeaJ*  and  "caider  such  conditions  the  loss  of  plant  food 
eler*ents  is  several  timies  that  throU:gii .  the  corn  crop  itself.     It  is  little 
v/onder  that  corn  is  liard  on  rolling  land.     v.^nen  it  is  considered  tha.t  corn  is 
the  principal  crop  of  the  corn  belt  stat-es  it  can  readily  be  understood  why 
■""any  of  the  best  corn  lands  sjre  rmich  less  fertile  than  they  once  were,  hore- 
over,   the  extensive  cultivation  of  cotton  thjroughout  the  South  has  ca"u^ed 
tremendous  losses  to  the  soils  of  that  great  region.     In  other  v.'ords,  it  is 
the  production  of  cultivated  or  tilled  crops,  which  cajuses  the  greatest;  injury. 

jjTom.  T/hat  I  ha^'e  just  said  o:ie  :':.ight  dra.w,  the  conclusion  that  all 
erosion  is  har;:ful,  but  sv.ch  is  not  the  case.     A  sra3-l,. an.oinot  of  erosi'on  is 
benefici?,l  in  that  new  layers  of  soil  a;;.'e  slowly  bro"agI"t  within  reach  of  plant 
roots.     It  is  the  excessive  erosion  that  hurts  and  usually  this  is  due  to 
careless  f  axnin or  to  the  production  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  ciiltivated 
crops.     These  in-restiga,tions  show  plainly  that  for  lands  of  moderate  slope 
in.  the  corn  belt  states  the  a.doption  of  proper  cropping  systems  may  reduce 
erosion  losses  to  "negligible  qu.antities.     Such  cropping  system.s  are  those 
which  include  only  a  m.oderate  proportion  of  tilled  crops  and  \7hich  at  the 
same  ti-?.e  include  sod  crops  su.ch  as  clovers,  alfalia,  aiid  grass.     The  more 
rolling  the  land  the  less  should  be  the  proportion  of  tilled  crops  and  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  sod  crops,  im-itil  on  very  sloping  lands  sod  crops 
alone  should  be  gro^rn.     In  some  cropping  s"-stem.s  use  "may  be  :;-ade  of  cover  crops 
which  hoep  the  land  from  washing  during  the  fall,  winter,   and  spring,  althou.gh 
these  are  of  ;mj.ch  less  irjiportance  thaii  a  proper  selection  of  the  m.ain  crops 
of  the  rotatio:!. 

A  plan  of  erosion  control  which  is  used  extensively  in  the  southern 
a:id  southwestern  sta.tes  is  that  of  terracing.     Tliis  plan  is  now  being  intro- 
duced into  the  cor"n  belt- and  somie  of  the.  northey,stern  states  also.  Terracing 
has  great  possibilities  for  the  farmer  \Yho  will,  .install  the,  terraces  properly 
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end  tlion  tcLze  care  of  then.     Hciey  are  "bein^  ade,pted  to  different  soil  tj'pes 
and  r.:£rlr.eu  i:".rprovev:ents  are  oeing  r-.ade  in  zr.ethods  of  constructio'a.     livery  pro- 
^essivo  f^r■_".e^  cultive.ting  land  on  which  erosion  is  s.  serious  ■;-attei-  V70"-Id 
do  well  to  inforr-.  hiiv.self  rei;-?rdin^  their  use. 

Tlie  control  of  ^^allies  is  the  ::inaJ.  step  in  preventing  serious  erosion 
losses.     The  irrrportent  principle  in  s^l^  control  is  to  stop  theni  vhen  the:." 
are  snail.    l"e;2lect  of  a  svpll  ^rull^  usually  mecns  a  lar,;3'e  one  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  era.dicate.     Good  crop-oins  syster:s  and  the  use  of  terraces  Israel;' 
eliminate  g^allies,   but  wh.eneTer  one  starts  it  sho-old  "be  stopped  at  once.  A 
stitch  in  ti-.e  saves  nine  is  certainly  true  of  gr^ly  control. 

I  trust  that  fror.  vrhat  has  "been  said  ny  listeners  nay  have  ^'ained  sone 
idea  of  the  great  losses  which  soil  erosion  is  causin,'.     It  is  certainly  of 
:'-:u.ch  irrportance  that  ferners  understand  the  danage  thus  L)ein^;  done  aiid  that  thej'- 
De  encorr'ared  to  use  proper  r.ethods  of  control. 


(X       r         THE  OFPORTUITITY  FOS  IITT5?-i::ERICJ\IT  A3-HICUL~LIEljVL  COOPSH-'il'IOlT 

A  radio  talk  "by  Dr.  Cejlos  S.  Sherdon,  Cor.missioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Laoor,  Porto  Hico,  delivered  Thursda3^  SeptemlDer  12,  I93O  in  th©  IffaflDn^L  F-arn 
and  Hone  ?:our  broadcast  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agr  iculU-ire_  through - 
38  1J5C  radio  stations.  ~ 


The  first  Inter- jtneri can  Conference  on  ilgr i cul t-or e ,  Forestry  and 
iinimal  Industry  vzhich  is  non  in  session  in  Washington  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  Pen  icericen  cooperation.     The  conference  has  been  ca.lled  at  an 
invitation  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Sixth  Conference  of  Anericgn  States  at  Ha'/ana  on 
February,  I92H. 

This  agricultural  meeting  of  the  experts  of  the  21  ^tnericen  Republics 
marks  a  nevr  phase  in  the  development  of  a  nerr  trend  in  Pan-ilm.ericoji  relation- 
ships.    Other  conferences  have  deaJ-t  exclusively  with  the  numerous  political 
issues  involved,  here  for  the  first  tine,  the  vital  econom-ic  problems  of 
production  are  under  consideration. 

Latin  Jknerica  has  much  to  learn  in  the  field  of  agricultviral  coopera- 
tion and  in  the  techniical  and  research  lines  of  agriculture.     Due  to  the  lack 
of  a  \7ell  conducted  research,  products  like  rubber,  cinchona  a^id  cacao,  nhich 
are  of  strictly  American  origin,  are  now  controlled  by  foreign  nations  in 
the  FaJ"  Ea.st.     Tliat  a  new  policy  of  self  protection  be  adopted  at  this  con- 
ference is  a  problem  of  vital  interest,  not  only  to  the  Latin  American 
nations  but  also  to  the  United  States. 

Our  cons-ur::ing  ipublic  dv-vn  here  is  more  and  more  dependent  on  the  agri- 
cultural, products  of  Tropical  Ar.erica.     Let  us  all  hope  that  this  conference 
will  arrive  at  some  tangible  and  practical  results  of  benefit  to  all  of  us. 

ivS  a,  native  of  Porto  Hico  and  a.  representative  of  the  United  States 
I  wish  to  extend  m^y  cordiaJ.  greetings'  to  all  of  you.     Thank  you. 


)^  ITSgp  FOB  I!TTBR-ia.ffiRIC/.2T  COOPgRATIOlT  IN  THE  C0F7EE  IITDUSTRY. 


A  radio  talk  "by  Decio  de  Pa,ula  Machado,  president,  Emit  Exporters 
Association  of  Brazil,  delivered  Thursday,  September  IS,  1930  i^i  the  Fational 
Fam  and  Home  Hour  broadcast  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agi'iculture 
through  3S  I'IBC  radio  stations. 


It  is  indispensable  that  coffee  producers  get  together.  Cooperation 
has  proved  effective  to  increase  production  in  the  past;  at  present,  it  rmst 
only  hold  it  to  the  sar.e  level,  'jhile  stocks  and  future  increa,se  may  be  taken 
care  of  by  an  efficient  international  ad'/ertising  campaign.     Coffee  prices  axe 
lovT.     A  grea-t  percenta.ge  of  existing  plantations  cannot  survive  if  these 
prices  continue  j  and  it  is  likely  that  they  vron' t  react  for  quite  so-ic  tine. 

Economic  lavzs  are  inexorable,  aiid  r.'illions  of  coffee  trees  ar'?  doomed 
to  die,  not  yielding  enough  production  to  caxry  on  economicallj''.     Old  trees 
and  plantations  in  inadequate  soil  or  bad  location  axe  first  to  suffer  the 
guillotine  of  selection's  laj/. 

High  prices  ruake  it  possible  to  keep  old  "fazendas"  running  ajid  certain 
plantations  to  grow,  irrespective  of  climate  and  soil  conditions  rnd  the 
judicious  selection  of  land  facing  sunrise  at  rigorously  specified  heiglits. 

To  be  a  coffee  planter,  as  you  see,  is  not  only  a  romantic  job  of 
riding  arouiid  a  green  sea  of  trees,  heajring  fajr  away  songs  when  the  moon  ap- 
proaoheg-,  just  waiting  for  the  hajrvest. 

To  be  a  "f azendeiro , "  coffee-groover,  means  really  to  struggle  most,  if 
not  all    the  time;  he  must  figiit  against  nature;  straggle  with  foreign, 
eventually  undisciplined  and  dissatisfied  labor;  fight  against  surprising, 
changeable,  economic  conditions^  which  ma.y  give  you  caviar  today  but  will  re- 
fuse you  a  sandwich  tom.orrow.    And  nobod;^  v/ants  a  cup  of  coffee  aJ-one;  it  is 
too  liquid! 

The  prescribed;  it  has  already  staxted  and  \7ill  continue  in  a  slow, 
evolutionary  way,  that  won't  reduce  millions        a  despajrate  and  extreme  situa- 
tion, only  if  we  realize  the  danger  in  tine  and  take  immediate  joint  r.easures. 

To  stop  new  plajitations  for  a  liriited  period  of  time,  to  fix  a  maxinun 
yearly  quota  for  coffee  exports  by  each  country  until  offer  and  demajid  m.eet 
and  to  orga:iize  efficient  a^dverti semen t  wiierever  a  new  cup  of  coffee  may  be 
consumed,  has  to  be  our  aim.     Tea  producing  countries  are  just  starting  a  big 
campaign.     Are  coffee  growers  folding  their  arms,  expecting  the  stom  to  re- 
spect their  boundaries  and  only  chastise  the  neighbor? 


( over) 
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Tl'is  csntuvy  is  one  of  intelligent,  3jT.;pathotic  cooperation.  To 
abandon  ship  at  a  storm  mes-ns  wreck;  a,nd  without  conparin^  ourselvos  to  rats, 
we  oust  realize  that  not  even  one  of  those  h-^rd  r;orking  little  '^jiinals,  per- 
sistent as  a  self  made  nun,  woiild  survive  u:ider  the  circunst -nces .    Uor  would 
we  I 

Don't  let  us  decide  rhen  late   I  rely  on  good  sense  ?jid  repJ.  -ujider- 
standing  of  Psi  Jkiericojiism  to  realize  our  ain! 


A  radio  talk  "by  Frank  Hid^va;-,  Director  of  Iniormati 
Board,  delivered  tlirough  ^THC  and  37  other  radio  stations 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  Septeniber  19,  1930* 


This  zioming  the  Federal  Farni  Board  made  p-a"blic  a  report  of  the  Sugar 
Beet  and  Sugar  Cane  Advisory  Conmittee.     The  report  wa,s  suhnitted  yesterday 
at  the  close  of  a  three-day  session  of  the  advisory  conniittee  which  considered 
various  production  and  marketing  prohlems  affecting  the  sugar  industrjf^.  Ihe 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  received  "by  the  Board  and 
placed  on  file  for  consideration. 

In  seeking  aid  from  the  Farm  Board  the  committee  set  forth  in  its  re- 
port five  salient  proclems  which  are  now  facing  the  industry.     They  are: 
First,  dumping  on  o-ur  market  of  large  q'l^^-an titles  of  Cuhan  sugar  has  caused 
riiinous  prices.     The  corr;ittee  points  o'c-.f.  that  foreign  couaitries  are  supply- 
ing us  with  more  tha>-  two- thirds  cf  o"jjr  entire  cons"jmption  of  sugar.  Cuba 
alone  is  f--irnishing  more  than  ^0  per  cent. 

Second,  wa,steful  practices  exist  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry  in 
distribution  and  marketing. 

Third,  the  rapid  increase  of  duty-free  im.ports  of  sugar  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  of  great  concern  to  growers  and  man'jJ'actijrers  in  this 
country. 

Fourth,  sugar  interests  in  this  country  are  having  difficiilty  in  financ- 
ing their  operations  "because  of  low  prices. 

Fifth,   the  committee' s  report  says  that  the  use  of  government-owned 
and  su"bsidized  "barges  in  shipping  foreign  sugar  to  interior  points  in  the  United 
States  at  much  lower  freiglit  rates  than  are  availa"ble  to  domestic  Deet  growers 
and  those  cane  producers  who  are  compelled  to  ship  "oy  rail,  does  not  "benefit 
producers  and  in  the  committee's  opinion  it  does  not  "benefit  the  cons'omers  of 
the  product . 

The  Sugar  Beet  ana  Sugar  Ca:ie  Advisory  Committee  which  made  this  report 
was  established,  on  invitation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  by  cooperative  re- 
presentatives of  these  two  farr.;  crops.     The  cormiiittee  is  made  up  of  the 
following  members: 

Charles  Ih  Kearney,  Chairman,  Morrill,  ITebraska;  Halph  Clark,  Secretary, 
Eaton,  Colorado;  C.  H.  Oviatt,  Fast  Laiisiiig,  Hichigan;  Percy  A.  Lemann, 
Donaldsonville ,  Louisiana;  Fred  Cummings,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado^  S.  J.  Caire, 
Fdgard,  Louisiana,  and  Stephen  H.  Love,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  !!r.  Clark  is 
president  of  the  National  Beet  3-rowers  jiSsocia.tion  which  was  established  a 
few  weeks  ago  with  headquarters  at  Q-reeley,  Colorado. 
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The  PajriT.  Soard  azmomices  the  ap"ooint,..;ent,  of  the  iollo\7ing  neii:  AXlDert 
Willareson  of  Salt  Lalce  City,  Utah.,  "vho  viill  te  marketing  specialist,,  in 
charge  of  the  poultry  section  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Harheting;  Joseph 
Oi  Thoiirpson,  Tuslcegee,  Alabana;   and  Arthur  3.  LaCour,  iTe'v  Orelans,  Louisiana. 
I'r.  Thonpson  and  h'r.  LaCour  have  ^een  einployed  as  field  representatives  of  the 
Boajrd. 


^I'^Ml  30J15D'S  ?::^OG±tAI.:  TO  THS  ASRICULTuEiL 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


A  radio  talk  "by A.  W.  McKay,  Chief,  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing, 
Federal  Jem  "card,  delivered  through  ^.V31C  and  37  other  radio  stations  asso- 
ciated with  the  JTational  Broadcasting  Company,  Septemher  I9,  I93O. 


One  section  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  directs  the  Federal  Farm 
Soard  "to  prorio^e  education  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  cooperative 
marketing  of  agricultural  conmodities  and  food  products  thereof,"  Little 
publicity  has  "been  gi"/en  to  this  phase  of  the  Soajrd' s  work,  hut,  nevertheless, 
material  progress  has  oeen  made  in  laying  the  foundation  for  an  educational 
prograra.     Tlie  educational  work  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  v/ill  he  carried  on 
largely  through  its  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing.     Contacts  already  have 
"been  made  with  the  Federal  and  .  State  Extension  Services,  and  the  Board  has 
had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Extension  V'orkers. 

As  a  fr.rther  development  of  this  program,  a  conference  ^ras  held  in 
Washington  this  week  to  discuss  plans  for  "bringing  the  agricultural  high 
school  teachers  rr.ore  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
There  are  now  3-?00  high  schools  in  the  United  States  offering  full-time 
courses  in  agriculture.     These  teachers  are  training  thousands  of  fan^'!  hoys 
and' girls  in  the  principles  of  successful  farming.     Many  of  them,  in  addition, 
are  conducting  night  classes  for  adult  farmers  ajid  farm  "boys  out  of  school. 
Several  have  day  and  night  classes  in  cooperative  marketing. 

The  agricult-'oral  teacher  is  on  the  joh  12  months  ea.ch  year.  During 
the  usual  summer  vacation  period,  he  is  supervising  the  farm  projects  of  his 
students  and  working  with  individual  farmers.     The  teacher  has  en  opportinaity , 
therefore,  to  make  the  comraunity  school  a  center  for  the  discussion  of  com- 
munity marketing  pro"blems  and  the  develo-oment  of  community  cooperative  market- 
ing plans.     Many  teachers  are  doing  highly  constructive  work  of  this  kind. 

At  the  conference  between  representatives  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
"Vocational  Education  and  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  it  was  tentatively  planned 
that,  first,  outlines  of  courses  in  cooperative  marketing  would  be  developed 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  their  day  classes  with  higli  school  students  and  in 
night  classes  with  farmers.     These  outlines  will  be  prepared  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  commodities  and  with  consideration  to  regional  conditions.  Commodity 
marketing  specialists  in  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  will  work  with 
representatives  of  the  Vocational  group  in  developing  the  outlines  for  these 
courses.    Plans  will  also  be  developed  for  maintaining  contacts  between  the 
Farm  Board  and  the  leaders  of  vocational  agriculture,  so  that  the  agricultural 
teachers  -'ill  be  kept  up-to-date  regarding  the  progress  of  cooperative  market- 
ing and  the  work  of  the  Farm  Board. 
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■  ■  The  teaching  bf '  cooperative ' mai^ket-ing  has  "been  receiving  attention 

from  agricultijral  high  schools  for  at  least  10  years.     In  1919.  approximately 
3.5  pel"  cent  of  the  schools  uerc  giving  instruction  in  this  suoject.     In  I927, 
85  per  cent  of  the  schools  were  either  offering  separate  coijrses  in  coopera- 
tive raarhet in;,  or  '.rere  teaching  cooperation  as  apart  of  courses  in  general 
agriculture  or  lii  agricultural  economics.     It  is  probable  that  at  the  present 
time  practically  all  schools  are  giving  attention  at  some  time  during  the 
school  year  to  the  question  of  cooperation. 

More  rrcontly,  the  agricultural  higli  school  teachers  have  undertalren 
to  present  coc i:':rs.tive  marketing  to  farmers  in  short-time,  night  schools. 
Some  very  effec-.ive  \~ork  of  this  hind  has  recently  been  done  by  agricultural 
teachers  in  tho  toba.cco  belt  of  Virginia.     A  series  of  meetings  and  conferences 
with  farmers,  extending  over  a  period  of  six  days,  was  held  early  this  summer 
in  practicc'.lly  every  comanunity  of  the  tobacco  producing  counties.  County 
agents  and  leading  farmers,  8,s  '"/ell  as  agricultural  teachers,  took  an  .active 
part  in  these  conferences,   and  the  v;orh  was  supervised  by  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  ■~i--ision  of  Ccoperative  Marketing  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 

.    The  conferences  dealt  with  the  production  and  marketing  problems  of 
the  tobacco  f .  .r-.i?.ers.    IJo  atr,  c.Tipt  was  made  to  induce  farmers  to  organize  a 
cooperative  m.r'rketing  association  or  to  si.gn  marketing  contra,cts,  but  the 
tobacco  Outloor:,  the  relation  between  price  and  production,  and  possible 
rem.edics  were  iiscussed.     The  net  result  is  that  the  farmers  in  this  section 
laiow  v;here  their  troubles  lie  and  how  they  may  hope  to  overcome  them..     A  solid 
foundation  has- been' built  for  the  tobacco  m.arketing  association  xvhich  the 
farmers  on  their  o^^n  initiative  have  decided  to  orgaiiize. 

This  is  an  exainple  of  the  assistance  which  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  can  give  in  the  development  of  cooperative  marketing.     It  is  ^7ork 
which  is  fundsinental  because  it  strengthens  cooperation  at  its  source.  If 
the  great  resources  and  ability  of  the  agencies  engaged  in  the  teaching  of 
vocational  agriculture  can  be  focused  more  directly  on  economic  problems  con- 
nected with  the  production  and  marketing  of  farm  products,  the  development 
of  farmer  leadership,  and  consequently  the  growth  of  more  substantial 
cooperatives,  v/ill  be  materially  hastened. 
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A  radio  talk  oy  Frank  Hidgwa:',  director  of  . i nf o rmat i j)a ^ .-Jadar-aL-Jara  . 
Board,  delivered  through  W.C  and  37  other  radio  stations  ass'ociated  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Conrpany,  Octoher  3i  1930. 


Definite  plans  are  "being  developed  "by  the  Federal  J'STm  Board  to  fiarther 
the  national  educational  "overcent  in  agricultural  cooperative  marketing.  The 
initial  steps  ofthis  educational  prograri  were  talcen  a  yeex  ago  to  correlate 
the  work  of  the  Fam  Board  with  federal  and  state  extension  forces,  land  grant 
colleges  and  universities,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  general 
farm  organizations,  and  farmers'  cooperative  e.gencies. 

The  movement  is  designed  to  f aiThliari ze  farmers  with  the  new  marketing 
programs  stimulated  hy  the  Agricultural  !£arketing  Act  and  developed  hy  pro- 
ducers' cooperatives  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Farm.  BosTd. 

In  cormection  with  this  nation-wide  program.,  final  arrangements  were 
completed  this  week  for  the  holding  of  four  conferences  during  I-Jovemher.  These 
conferences  have  "been  called  "'oy  Dr.  C.  rl.  Lane,  Chief  of  Agricult-aral  Education 
Service,  of  the  Federal  Board  for  "Vocational  Education.     They  will  "be  attended 
"by  State  superintendents  of  the  voc8,tional  high  schools  an.d  representatives  of 
the  Farm  Board.     Officials  of  the  Vocational  Board  will  have  charge  of  trie 
conferences.     The  first  two  meetings  will  "be  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
and  Chicago,  Illinois,  ITovem.'ber  10  and  11.     The  third  meeting  will  "be  held  at 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  iIovem"ber  12  and  13,  and  the  fourth  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
November  13  and  1^. 

In  each  "region  the  program  will  "be  designed  to  answer  questions  a'bout 
the  marketing  of  specific  crops  grown  locally.     For  example,  at  Chattanooga 
the  cooperative  marketing  of  cotton  and  tohacco  will  he  discussed.     At  Dallas 
the  discussions  will  center  around  cotton,  livestock,  and  wool  and  mohair. 
The  main  commodities  to  "be  considered  a.t  the  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  meeting  ajre 
livestock,  grain,  and  dairy  products.     OfficiaJ-s  and  experts  attending  these 
conferences  will  discuss  and  develop  with  state  supervisors  tentative  su'bject 
matter  for  evening  school  classes. 

The  classes  will  "be  conducted  in  high  schools  where  vocational  teachers 
will  attempt  to  tell  farmers  how  they  can  m.arket  their  products  througli  exist- 
ing cooperatii^es. 

There  are  3>S00  of  these  high  schools  in  the  United  States  availahle 
for  this  work.     Today  they  offer  full-time  courses  in  agriculture  to  the  regu- 
lar day  students.     The  evening  classes,  which  will  be  discussed  at  the  four 
ITovemher  conferences,  will  ce  attended  "b"^  ad";alt  farmers  and  farmi  "boys  who  are 
out  of  school.     Alrea,dy  several  higli  schools  offer  day  and  evening  classes  in 
cooperative  marketing. 


( over ) 


At'  noon  todsy  the  Federal  !??rn  Bosrd^made  j)u"'olic  a  telegrara  sent  to 
the  California  Haisin  Pool,  Fresno,   California,,,  advising  that  the- 3oard  had 
decided  to  increase  the  advance  to  the  pool  on'"1930  raisins.     This  vfill  enalile 
the  pool  to  'fa^lze  a  net  advance  to  groovers  of  <?-l/2  cents  per- pound  for 
ste,ndard  and  extra-standard  raisins,  aaid  2-l/U  cents  per  pound  for  substandexd 
raisins.     The  additional  advance  is  "being  made  hecause  raisins  ere  in  a  stronger 
statistical  position  no;-Y  thaj.i  they  'Tero  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Dr.  F.  3.  BonlDergor,  Division  of  C o O'o  ; r at i v e^Iggkati- , 
Federal  F?rnv  3oard,  delivered  throug^a  'THC  arid  37  ot>her  radio*^ lkl.i  j--b  associatea 
vyith  the  ITationsl  Broadcasting  Company,  Frida:/,  October  3.  1930* 


No  doubt  the  average  fsrrrer,  as  he  has  read  and  heard  about  the  .4gri- 
cult-oral  Harketing  Act  end  the  ;.7ork  of  .the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  adninistering 
it,  has  nondered  what  role  he,  a.s  an .  individual ,  has  been  assigned  in  this 
great  ITational  cooperative  .organi zati on  drama.    Perhaps  not  every  fatrmer  is 
acquainted  '.rith  the  fact  that  the  FederaJ . Farm  Board,  'jnder  the  provisions  of 
the  Asricoltural  !-!arketing  Act,  is  restricted  in  its  operations  to  helping 
famers  only  vrhen  they  axe  organized  into  cooperative  a.ssociations .     If  he  is 
informed  of  this  lira tati on,  he  na:/  ask  the  question  —  "Wh:,'"'is  the  cooperative 
organization  of  farmers  so  important?    ^ly  can't  the  individuaJ  fanner  carry 
on  his  farming  operations  in  his  own  vzay  as  he  has  been  doing  for  generations 
in  the  past?"    The  answer  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  many  changes  that  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  econom.ic  amd  social  fabric  of  our  Anericam  agric-olture. 

It  is  true  that,  in.  the  old  da^^s,  the  individual  iaj:m:er  C0'.;2d  afford, 
to  carry  on  his  business  very  much  as- he  chose.     I^ost  of  the  farm  jjroducts  were 
for  home  consumption.     A  very  small  percentage  of  farm  production  Trent  out  of 
the  local  community.     The  farmer  himself  carried  his  products  directly  to  the 
market  amd  bargained  rith  the  ultimate' consumer  or  ^rith  the  processor  vxho  was 
to  convert  his  products  into  commodities  to  be  used  by  the  ultimate  consumier. 

Today  that  situation  is  changed.    ■■  tore:  than  three-fourths  ox  oior  food 
supplies  come  from  remote  distances.     The  food  products  necessa,ry  to  feed  a 
city  like  ^TeTv  York  tra'.'-el,  on  the  average,  more  than  I5OO  miles.  Literally 
the  individual  farr.er  is  in  competition  with  producers  of  agricvdtijral  products 
scattered  throughout  the  globe.     As  an  individual  he  is  only  one  of  six  million 
coimpetitors  here  in  our  o\7n  country...  -  Wr.et  the  others  of  the  six  million  are 
doing  he  has  very  little  means  of  finding  out.     Even  though  he  ~orks  effectively 
as  an  individual  at  cutting  dovm  his  cost  of  production  and  improving  the 
qiiaJ-ity  of  his  products,  the  prices  which  he  may  obtain  for  his  products  may 
be  deteinined  altogether  by  7:hat  the  other  millions  of  farmers  are  doing. 

As  a  rule  his  individual  production  is  so- small  as  to  m-aice  alm.ost  no  im- 
pression on  the  market.     Shipping  in  sm^all  quantities,  he  is  h&ndica.pped  by 
higli  transportation  charges.     Confronted  v/ith  these  difficulties,  and  others 
which  mi-dit  be  cited,  the  individual  farmer  will  find,  when  he  comes  to  study 
the  situation,  tha-t  it  . is  only  through  cooperation  that  he  ha.s  a  chaaice  of 
meeting  the  economic  conditions  that  control  the  agriciuLtural  industry  today. 

Tlirough  cooperation  on  a  comniodity  basis,  uniform.  gra,ding  standards  car- 
be  adopted  and  an  impartial  grading  and  inspection  system  can  be  put  into 
operation.    By  assembling  the  products  of  mani''  individuals,  economical  handling 
is  made  possible  and  shipm.ent  in  car-lots  insiares  the  benefit  of  lo'.7ered  trans- 
portation charges.     A  large  volume  will  promote  stamdardization,  which  imi:".e- 
diately  a.dds  a  new  value  to  the  product  from  the  point  of  viev,'  of  the  distributo: 
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a:^d  of  the  ultirate  cons-umer.     Without  cooperation  stejidardization,  ';vliich  is 
reco^-iised  as  a  fundairiental  "basis  of  intelli-^ent  marketing  of  a^ri cultural 
commodities,  is  inrpossi"ble .     Througli  cooperation  standardization  TDecoraes  both 
possible  aid  profitable.  ...r  .  ' 

If,  through  cooperation,  ca.r-lot  shipnients  of  standardized  products 
are  assured  to  the  producer's  or^aiii zation ,  immediately  the  organization  is 
emancipated  from  local  markets.     In'  the  case  'of  the  vast  majority  of  aj^ricul- 
tural  c onTfiO di t i e s  improvement  in  methods  of  transportation  and  lowering  of 
costs  incident  thereto  have  made  it  possible  to  have  the  standardized  products 
of  cooperative  associations  distributed  not  only  througiiout  the  United  States, 
but,  literally,  througliout  the  World. 

.  The  attainment  of  National  distribution  im^nediately  affords  to  the 
cooperative  association  the  opportunity  for  nation-wide  advertising  of  its 
standardized  products.     The  public,  today,  is  thoroughly  faiTAliar  with  certain 
nation-wide  brand  na'^es  which  signify  to  the  consuner  the  finest  quality  of 
standardized  products  whenever  the  packe.ges  containing  the  products  are  labeled 
with  such  brand  names. 

Another  natural  result  of  the  development  of  cooperative  organization 
of  any  coiTiii-^odity  is  that,  as  the  organizat.ion  grows,  there  is  a  direct  curtail- 
ment of  competitive  selling  on  the  part  of  the  producers.     It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  six  m.illion  agricultural  producers  in  the  United  States,  if 
left  to  themselves,  will  be  competing  with  ea.cli  other  blindly  and  destructively. 
Coirroetitive  selling  is  the  greatest  evil  in  our  present  system  of  marketing 
farm  products.     Frequently,  throu-gli  the  competition  of  sales  agencies  engaged 
in  handling  the  f ajrmer' s  products,  there  follows  a  feverish  anxiety  to  sell 
which  results  in  iimediate  price  cutting  and  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  majrket.    .Unless  checked  or  restrained  this  price  selling  competition  may 
readily  develop  into  hysteria  and  panic.     Time  after  time  agricultural  products 
under  the  influence  of  a  panic  psycholo-^J-  have  been  sold  in  ifeericaxi  m.arkets 
far  below  the  values  which  an  accurate  analysis  of  miarket  conditions  would  have 
indicated.     It  is  no  answer  to  such  a  condition  to  say  that  the  sale  of  the 
products  was  governed  by  the  law  of  sale  and  dem.and.     Actually,  under  such  con- 
ditions, an  abnormal  and  unreasonable  supply  is  created  in  relation  to  a  sub- 
normal demand.     If  the  cooperative  develops,  it  is  able,  through  information 
which  the  sales  manager  is  able  to  secure  from,  authentic  official  sources,  to 
gauge  more  accurately  the  relationship  between  supply  and  dem.ajid  at  any 
particular  moment.     As  a  result  products  will  not  be  dumped  on  the  market  in  a 
hysterical,  panicy  way.  ■ 

Tlie  supnlying  of  the  market  in  an  orderly  manner  goes  a  long  way  towards 
stabilizing  prices  and  preventing  sudden  chaji-ges  in  the  prices  which  the  com- 
modities will  cor.maaid  at  a.iy  particular  time.     Many  of  the  conspicuously 
successful  cooperative  organizations  of  the  co^iiitry  deserve  credit  especially 
for  their  ability  to  stabilize  the  prices  at  which  the  commodities  handled  by 
them,  are  sold.     Stabilization  does  not  mean  exacting  exorbitant  prices.  It 
does  not  mean  the  withliolding  of  products  from  the  market  uatil  excessive 
charges  can  be  made. •  On  the  contrary  it  means  an  intelligent  study  of  existing 
conditions,  a  recognition  of  the  true  relation  of  supply  to  demand  an.d  an 


ad^tation  of  the  selling  prO;vrsn  to  neet  those  conditions.     This,  "uiiquestion- 
atly,  is  ?.  sounder  procedure  then  rssults  ""hen  sales  mana^^ei-s  en^p.^e  in  a 
7ild  ra3e  to  teat  the  other  sales  a:_::encies  to  the  ra?j:>et  nith  a  consequent 
i"'jzpin.3  of  the  ]orod"ct3  and  a,  Ir-LOcJ-zin.-^  of  the  botton  out  of  prices. 

i\s  a  conseauence  of  these  t'-7o  phases  of  the  progrsn  of  cooper?.tive  or- 
ganization, that  is  to  say,  the  cuttin-^  do\7:i  of  spies  conipetition  end  the 
rejolatin^  of  the  flow  of  the  corciodities ,  cooperp.tive  organizations  ijill  "be 
"drought  face  to  face  \7ith  the  primary  and  fundanental  probler:  of  stabilizing 
production.     A  cooperative  organization  cen  no  more  escape  the  results  of  con- 
tinued production  of  its  cor::iodities  in  excess  of  any  reasonable  demand  for 
then  in  the  majrkets ,  than  can  the  individual  farmers  who  conrpose  the  organ-iza- 
tion.    !'!ari.y  people  who  are  very  strong  for  cooperative  associations  of  a.gri- 
cultural  producers  absolutely  refuse  to  see  the  logic  of  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  by  the  Federal  FaJ^i  Boe^rd,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  "ore  intelligent 
cooperative  associa.tions ,  to  stabilize  production  of  our  various  a. gri cultural 
cormodities.     Yet,  if  the  things  that  ue  have  been  discussing  ha.ve  any  sense 
or  logic  in  then,  we  are  driven  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  a,  cooperative 
marketing  program  must  be  based  on  the  elimination  of  competitive  selling  an.d 
the  regi^lation  of  the  flow  of  the  commodities. 

ITeither  of  these  things  is  possible  for  aaiy  length  of  time  "ijnless  they  axe 
preceded  or  accorrpanied  by  an  intelligent  prograi.-  of  control  and  stabiliza.tion 
of  production,  and  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that,  as  aji  individuad,  the 
farmer  cam  ne'/er  hope  to  bring  a.bout  am3'"  effective  stabilization  of  production. 
If  such  a  result  is  to  be  attained  it  m.ust  come  abo::t  througli  the  developm:ent 
of  a  clearly  defined  pro-jrai":!  by  cooperative  organizations. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  pr0:5r2m,  once  it  has  been  formulated  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  econo:""ic  inf orm.a.tior-  a.vailable,  the  individual  farmer  will 
have  a.  frmdamentadly  im.portam.t  part  to  play;  because,   jnless  he  is  v.-illing  to 
support  the  program,  of  the  cooperative  organization  by  adapting  his  o'.Tn  pro- 
duction to  fit  the  requiremients  of  such  a  program:,  it  v.dll  never  be  possible 
for  the  cooperative  r>TO:;;v?-:.  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  tha,t  r.he  Agricultural  Marh.eting  Act 
which  crea-es  the  Jederad  Tarm.  Board,  has  jpl-.ced  upon  that  bod:,''  two  principal 
maridates,  first,  that  the  rarmi  Board  shall  a^ssist  in  the  establishing  and 
financing  of  a  producer-o'Tned  a:id  producer-controlled  system  of  cooperative 
agencies  for  the  marketing  of  a.^ri cultural  corm:odities  and,   second,  that  it 
shall  assist  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  agricultural  surpluses.  I'either 
of  these  objectives,  if  attained  fully,  with'^ut  the  other  will  ser'^'-e  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  so-called  agricultural  problem..     Both  of  them  taken  together  will 
give  to  the  Americam  farmer  such  a  control  of  his  industry  a,s  will  insure,  in 
the  years  to  come,  a,  restoration  of  its  parity  with  other  industries  ajid  should 
go  far  to  develop  the  highest  ideals  of  ^Viericam  r-ural  life. 


A  radio  tpj.1-  "by  Pe:—.  Coueh,  ITo'79,ta  Zo'crAj ,  Oklslzor'.? ,  d^liYer^d  froFi — : 
the  Chic-^o  S"r-iios  of  tlie  ITatio-zal  Broadcastings  Cor~oa;iy  rr.d  friirou^^j.  ^5  asso- 
cirted  st?.tio:-S,  Sr.t-ardrj-,  October  ^1,  1930- 


Club  Polks  ?nd  ~r lends:  .      .  ■    ■  ~. 

As  ?n  native  U-H  CIuId  r'.Gn.'bGr  I  ?n  overjo.yed  to  have  this  opnort-unitj, 
to  tell  of  clt-'D  T7orh  in       hone  State. 

In  OhlaliOrVa,   there  are  U5,000  hc?yo;%  contented  fprr;  bo.ys  ?nd  ^irls  \7hose 
verv  '7orh  and  influence  on  r^aral  life,  are  "oeing  felt  in  every  section.  This 
is  the  U-H  cluo  ;,Toup.     The:/  pjre  hap p.v- "because  they  are  sj~illed  in  the  use  of 
the  Head,  Heart,  H?nds  end  Heolth  for  -.hich  the  U-H' s  of  ^lut  '^orh  st?nd.  Tlaey 
STQ  contented  hocause  they  enjoy  the  "dvpnta^es  that  city  folks  enjoy  and  the 
additional  pleasures  that  only  rur?l  life  and  the  "'ide,  open  spaces  c?n  "bring. 
Their  vzorh  is  vi-douotedly  t^rin  :in^  a"bout  a  rcjuvenr.tion  of  rural  "oractlces  end 
conditions. 

Ohlrho'~'a  cluo  T/orh,   as  in  other  States,   is  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the 
lTr,tional  iVsricultur-?!  Extension  pro -;rer  throuhli  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
United  States  Depaj-trent  of  Agriculture.     Its  purpose  is,  first,  to  irjiprove 
farr.-:  en.d  ho"e  practices  and  conironit:-  social  life;   second,  to  aid  those  vho  so-=, 
desire  to  "becor.e  efficient  far~ers  and  lione-::iahers ;   third,  to  shov/  the  possi- 
"bilities  of  r-ar?l  life;  end  fourth,  to  nel'-e  public-spirited,  useful  citizens 
and  leaders  in  rural  affairs  of  cluo  i-^.ei^'bers . 


Since  the  results  of  an  indi^'idual' s  v'orh  deterr.ine  his  placin^^,   so  to 
speah,  the  "boy  or  c^irl  of  poor  "oarenta;-;e  has  an  equal  opportuiiity  vdth  the  one 
of  :nore  favoraJ^le  circunstances ,   as  clifo  '"'orh  is  open  to  rich  and  poor,  village 
and  'country,  alike. 


In  our  clut  -Tork,  -.-e  have  our  cluo  of '-'icers  v.ho  a,re  elected  "by  the  nen- 
"bership,  as  "ell  as  the  local  coa.ches  an^d  coijnLty  aid  sta.te  agents.     Locad.  cluo 
nee  tings  an-e  held  -onthly  or  oftener,   a,s  the  club  deens  hest.     At  these  neet- 
ings,  -Jl-.ich  aj-e  open  to  the  puolic  "at  adl  tines,  denonstrations  sn'e  given  in 
the  various  lines  of  :7ork,  natters  of  "business  taken  up  and  in  nany  instances, 
judging  schools  conducted,  which  teach  us  to  recognize  qu--.lit7  in  the  various 
products  ",'0  produce  and  in  the  selection  of  exni"bits.     In  addition       have  our 
county  ncetings,  conducted  in  the  sane  ::-.a;.aner  as  the  local,  "out  held  every  three 
nonths ,  instead.     State  neetin^s  are  held  yearly  at  the  Olu"!:  Ho-ond-up  '.'here 
every  county  is  represented  and  also  at  State  Jairs  and  Exhi'oitions.     At  our 
County  and  Sta.te  neotim^s,  i:norossive  Ca:n3-Eire  prograr's  are  rendered,  v/hich 
not  only  interest  the  clu"::  nenbcrs  "but  the  pu'blic  as  nell. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  and  perhaps  the  nost  interesting  part  of 
clu"b  TJork,  is  the  project  nork  carried  on.     At  the  sta.rt  of  the  clu'b  year,  the 
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v?,rious  projects  are  enrolled  i:i  -?:id  t,;:c  'oo-r  or   :;irl  st-rts  ".-or':  r.s  a 
cIuId  ne-'-'lDer,   carryin;'  on  ?.  su"bst,ant,i ;:1  ;oieco  of  '."'nrli  bxlc'z  as    ^ro-Ti::-:  a  -;arQen, 
an  acre  or  --'ore  of  sor-.e  c^^oo  or  tl\o   .;rov.'in_-;  oi  livestoc]".  •  T'lis  tr:=ins  t'le  '007 
or  o'i'^"!)  v/'iile  tn.o  :''ind  is  yovr^.^  and  -plastic ,   in  ta^  proper  "7a.7  to  conduct 
fann  exid.  .'.lo: -.e  '.vor':.     S^i:/  --jvaij;  person  611 J  o;-s  life  on  the  fan-    -ore  'rhe:..  he  o'.nis 
?nd  is  res-oonsilole  for  sp-.ethin-^  ?nd  '.vill  ^-et  the  increase  or  profits  there- 
f  r  or. . 

Club  nor::  in  0-':l?ho-'a  is  orin-;inp  c^ch  to  th.£  ~ -telp 

$100, ""^00  rnnually,  in  preaiixn  r^one-"  aid  is  'rrin^in^;;  the  extension  a.^oncies,  as 
'jell  as  the  civ,  ^  folhs,  closer  to  t';.c  rtir^.l  proole:-s  and  is  'an.n,^  for  -greater 
cooperation,    ■  thin  ^  rrertlp  desired  in  Ohlalioyia. 

?hrou:^h  clv^j  '-'^rh  v/e  arc  "".rrined  in  ' leadership ,  cooperation friendship 
?nd  self-confidence.  It  trains  the  ";.e-,d  in  usefulness,  the  h:  ?j.-'t  in  truthful- 
ness, aid  the  h:^nds  in  shillfn.liiess .  Ta.is  develops  health  and  ■-vaieo  us  "better 
fitted  for  the  fifth  H,  the  Ho."e.  'This  naturally  ;".a'';:es  of  us  better  citizens, 
rnd  as  better  c•i^izens  om-  Fation  is  -nadc  a.ore  prosperous  ?nLd  :-,ore  stable. 

In  conclusion,  let  :-e  sorj  to  tliose  '.7ho  contcvplate  joininn,  that  U-K 
club  nor::  is  bal-'^riced,  pro-'idin.^  both  '.'orh  a'ld  pi  ".7;   rnd  to  t/.ose  •.7ho  live 
our  club  -.otto,    "To  "  she  tn.e  best  better''  I  exte:id  v"  hc^jrtiest  -;reeti:-i^';s . 


LIBRARY 

A  S'JOCSSSn'L  ACHIilT^l-rSCT  DAY.  I  RECEIVED 


A  radio  telle       Hose  SH'Tood  3r-/?ri,  Eorae  DeiTioriStration  Aient^^.purhajn 
Co-oxity ,  I-Iortii  C?jrolina,  delivered  fron  the  !7ashington  Studios  of  the  ilational 
Broadcasting  Oo-coany  and  through-       associated  stations,  S atru: day , ^October 
1930. 


I  cone  to  you  from  ITorth  Caroline,  where  there  sxe  1,05^  girls'   sad  ooj-'s' 
clubs  wit'-  a  merahership  of  25,000.     I  represent  a  verj'^  s-p_all  biit  fine  group 
of  these  splsi.c.id  girls  aiio  "boys-     Tlaey  are  the  ones  in  I>arha:"  Co^'-^'A.y ,  l-Jorth 
CaJTolina.     '^e  >-ave  29  cluos  with  a  nenihcrship  of  917-     I'^'^e  farai  e.gent  and  I 
meet  each  cluh  eight  times  a  year,  end  plan  a.  special  activity  for  the  sumier 
vacation  by  r?^-ich  ve  mey  have  some  jjersoneJ.  contact  ^.vith  the  girls  and  boys 
end  see  their  Trork. 

The  act?vity  I  ara  going  to  tell  2"ou  about  is  ovj^  Achieve~ient  Dey,  which 
is  alvays  plara-ed  for  the  latter  pext  of  Hey.     This  has  been  an  animal  event 
with  the  girls  for  six  years,  but  this  year  it  was  the  biggest  and  best 
Achievejnent  Taj  we  have  ever  had.     I  thinlc  it  ^^.-as  because  the  boys  joined  us. 
Then,  too,  th'ls  year  we  had  s.  place  of  our  o'm  to  meet.     I  wish  every  coimty 
had  a  public  spirited  citizen,  as  we  have, .who  would  give  an  Exchange  Suilding 
for  the  U-!-:  club  nee  tings. 

O-^r  Achievement  Da;'  is  en  all-dey  affair  with  3J-I  club  members  bringing 
their  l^onch.     In  the  morning  the  girls  end  boys  have  separate  meetings  for 
which  a  seioarate  program  is  planned.     At  the  girls'  m.eeting  one  or  two  demon- 
stration teems  from  each  of  the  senior  girls'  clubs  gave  a  demonstra.tion.  This 
year  we  had  ten  demonstrations  with  varied  subjects.     The  girls  select  the  sub- 
ject they  are  m.ost  interested  in,  fromi  some  phase  of  the  4-H  homemeking  club 
work.     T'hsy  take  great  pleasure  in  planning  the  i~ork  v7hich  they  ere  to  present 
and  they  go  through  my  bulletin  files  to  find  enough-  new  points  to  interest 
the  whole  group  and  to  show  the  other  girls  how  thoroughly  they  have  mastered 
their  subject,     pearl  IvTichols,  who  hp,s  just  spoken  to  you  won  first  place  this 
year.     She  ar-J  her  team  mate  worked  up  a  pellagrai-preventing  diet  to  be  used 
in  their  neig.nborhood. 

To  show  you  how  varied  the  demonstrations  are,   these  are  the  ten  sub- 
jects they  selected  this  year: 

1.  Proper  Refrigeration  of  Joods. 

2.  Art  of  Arranging  J-arniture. 

3.  Curtedns  and  Draperies. 
U.  Priiits  for  Breekfast. 

5.  Proper  Underclothing  for  a  U-I-I  Club  3-irl. 
o.  Curb  Market  Table. 
7.  Hecreation. 

2.  Pella.gra  preventing  Diet. 
9.  'Tell  Fitting  Shoes. 
10.  Music  in  the  Home. 
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The  ^irls  v/ho  '.Tin  1st,,   2ud,   a;ad  J)rd.  places  in  denonstrat.i on  '.''oi'lc  are 
given  trips  to  the  piinual  -t— H  CIuTd  Short  Course  held  at  the  State  College  in 
Raleigh  each  3rcar.     The  Coiaity  Council  of  the  Home  Demonstration  Women's  Cluhs 
of  Durhpiii  County  gives  these  'trips. 

I  choose  from  all  'r:y   girls  three  outstanding  le?ders  and  give  each  com- 
-olet  e  C-iarge  of  some  p>.?.rt  of  the  prograi".     One  of  t]iese  .-I'^irls  has  the  morning 
meeting.     I  then  select  three  song  leaders  aad  let  they;:  direct  the  singin  ■:. 
■  1?e  plan  one  or  tvo  songs  het^jeen  cs,ch  t-.To  demonstrations.     This  gives  the 
girls  time  to  get  their  ta'oles  arranged  aj^id  Gaves  an  othormise  av.hvfard  pause. 

'7e  had  a  four-page  mhrneographed  program,  this  year"  i"dth  the  songs  on  it. 
I  found  that  this  led  :aore  girls  to  join  in  the  singing.     It  also  let  each  girl 
Imow  just  "hen  she  '--as  to  demonstrate,  aaad,  'Tithout  bein,^'  notified,  she  v/as  re.ady. 

The  deraonstrati ons  this  year  mere  given  in  onj*  ne\7  Eorae  Dcjaonstration 
Assemhly  ."Room,  that  mill  s.mat  J)^0  people.     It  vvas  completely  filled,     "'^e  have  a 
stage  ',7ith  reflector  lights  .^nd  all  electric  and  surcur'oan  gas  eauiiyment. 

After  the  miorning  program^  the  ^irls  cleared  amay  the  chairs  and  the  boys 
put  up  tables  for  th^  luncheon.     One  of  the  girls  vio.s  gi^'^en  com.mlete  charge  of 
the  luncheon  'orogram..     She  ga"e  to  each  club  m-cnber  and  visitor  a  U-H  club  hat 
that  she  had  helped  to  miahe.     She  also  led  in  songs  ?nd  yells  dm-ing  the  noon  hou' 

ilfter  lijnch  v.'e  '.:ent  upstairs  to  the  ■7arehoiise  floor,  ^vhere  a  lovely  throne 
had  "been  olaced,   to  mitness  the  crovrnii;-.,-;  of  the  TZing  mad  Queen  of  Ple.^lth.  They 
had  been  chosen  vrith  the  help  of  the  County  ITuj'se  "^nd  Doctor  by  a  health  exam.- 
ination  th.at  '-'as  given  every  U-'-I  club  girl  and  boy.     The  m.em.bers  from  each  club 
i.7ith  the  highest  score  vrere  attendmits  at  the  Court.     It  mas  a  beautiful  sight, 
every  one  in  ",/hite,  and  the  girls  carried  field  daisies.     The  ^ity  High  School 
had  placed  their  bleachers  in  the  marehouse  for  us,  so  UOO  people  -"ere  com- 
fortably seated  sjid  enjoyed  the  exercises.     Here,  a  t'lird  rirl  lc'\der  took 
charge  of  the  program  and  introduced  each  of  the  afterrxoon  spe?hers  mho  ha.d 
come  over  from  the  State  College  extension  Service. 

3?ch  club  ha.s  its  song  leader  .and  during  the  yocu*  this  lender  selects 
a  song  for  her  club.     Sach  :grou:o  representin 3  its  club  sin^s  its  o'.7n  song.. 

Tlie  officers  for  the  incov-iing  yeaj"  ?.re  also  i:.-stalled  on  Achievement 
Day.     Each  cl^fo  girl  'vtIio  is  gra.duating  from,  school  tells    us  v/hat  she  expects 
to  do  in  the  futm-e  .^m.d  --e  extend  to  her  the  aid  of  the  girls'   h-"  clubs 
until  she  is  -21  yepms  old,  mhen  she  may  join  the  '7omen' s  hom^e  de'ponstration 
club. 


B  R  A  R 
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MY  CLU3  Tlli^liniO  AS  A  JUITIOR  HQIS.'.^^SEl.        \  ,  , 

-  'A  radio  teXlr.  o:/  Pearl  Ficliols,  Darhs"  Cointy,  ITorth  C?J'Q^Tg?BHi:4«i®W'9r-=M'^ 
ed  froh  the  Tashin^toii  Studios  of  the  I'ation?!  Broadcasting  Coippaaiv  sp.d  throtigh 
^5  associated  stations,  Saturd.a:',  OctolDer  k,  193.0.  -       .  {, 


"  In  ITorth  Carolina  v/e  ha.ve  a  splendid  hor.er.a'ter' s  course  tau,5!.it  "by  tlie 
Hone  Dcnonstratibn  ^Vseii^s  -  to.'the  senior  cIuTd  girls,  they  are  the  ^irls  who  .are 
of  hi^i  school  a:^e.     But  "before  I  tslza  this  up  I  '.7?nt  to  tell  j-ou  triefi.y 
aiout  ■:::/  first  cluo  v/orh.     So'j  '.Tell  I  re:--er.ber  r:v  first  club  yeax.     I  had-two 
sisters  "before  r.e  v'ho  '^vere  club  :.:erl)ers  aiid  as,  the./  had- seemed  to  get  so  r,mch 
out  of  it,  I  eagerly  ar/aJL ted  the  day  'Then  I  vrould  "be .  ten --years  old  so  that  I, 
could  t?Jce  up  club  'jorh.  ■  The  first  years  I  did  clothing -club  'loxlz.     I.  v/as 
perfectly  satisfied  '^ith  :".".y  se^.Ting  ixitil  ny  older  sister- took  up  roon  irTproye-.. 
nent.     I  began'  to  help  her  ir.:pro~e  our  bedroo:?..     Our  roo"  has  alv;ays  seened-  ,. 
"ore  coriforfable  and  pleasant  to  stay  in  since  ne  i:nproved  it. 

.  At'  last  I  entered  I-Ii gh -  Scho'oi  ?nd  the  Senior  U-H- Club-..    T-he  first  year.    .,  . 
we  took  up  the         hone  r-a'sing.  irorh..    The  :".ain.  duties- of  a  honen.elcer  ajre  to  . 
look' aJter  the  c-lothing  of  th'e  f a'dly ,.- to  provide  food. for  the  health  of  the 
faj":il.y ,\' to  inake  the  hor.e  comfortable  to  liv.e  in,   pnd  to -take  cajre  of  the 
far.ily's  good  tir.es  in  a  v/holesone  w.a;;^.     These  four  duties  are  taken  up  and  a 
year's  nork  is-  allowed  for  each.  ;  .  • 

'T7e  studied  the         club  wheel .    Tou  all  'mow  what  a  wheel  is  and  that 
wheels  ha^ra  -hubs'.     'Tell,  I'  just  -wonder  hb\7  rany  of  you  could  guess  what  the 
hub  of  a  U-3-I  club  wheel  is.  '  -I^e  hub  of  the  -."rheel  is  health,  and  I  an  qult.e  , 
sure  this  is  very  ir.-^jortaiit.  '  Ha'j  naiiy  peiople  do  you  know  who  v/ouj-d  rather  have 
fine  clothes  -tha:!  to  have  good  health?    I  don' t  thinl?: -you  •■mov/  nany.     I .  ar.  sur.e  . 
there  ajre  no  club  rAeribers  who  would  not  Q-hoose  good.. health  if  they  coiild.  have. 
their  choice/    Tlie  ajcle  which  keeps  .  the ..'^^heel  t-urning  .-is .  hesdth.hs^bits .     7e     .  .  '.^ 
chose  a  wheel  because  it  is  round  and  has  no  beginning  and  no  ending.     It  is 
continuous  just  as  our  health -habits  should  be .     There  are  eight,  spohes  to  the 
club  wheel,' ?11  of  which  should-'oe'  firr.i-azid  well  ta;^en- care  of  in  order  to  nalce 
awheel  strong.     These  spokes  ?j"e  --  1.  Teight  and  figure;  2.  Posture; 
3.  Bones^  'U.  Muscles;  5«  Skin  suid  Coloring;  6.  Teeth';  7-  Eyes;  S.  Hair  and 
Uails.     .Ifter  we  haxL  all  tslzen  aii  inventory .  of .  ourselves  we  '^ere  allowed -to  colo: 
the  spokes  according  to- bur  pres'ent  habits.   '  Aii  ordinary  wagon  body  could.- not,.  . 
have  been  Cfj-ried  far  on  these  wheels  because  they  were  so  v;e?k.     We  were-  sho.wn.- 
\7here  we  r:ust  begin  at  once  to  strengthen  the  siDokes  in  order  to  have  better 
he?J.th  end  get  the  nost  out  of  life. 

Our  next  study  was  with  foods.    ''Te  filled  out  a  food  selection  score 
cexd  s:ad  sone  of  us  didn't  nake  a  passing  grade.     7e  were  then  told  what  to  eat 
end  why.     The  next  tir".e  -^e  checked  ourselves  there  was  a  grca-t  difference  in 
the  scores,     Sone  of  us  had  a  very  hard  ttv.e  in  naming  ourselves  le?r-n  to  eat 
certain  vegetables  arid  to  sleep  with  open  windows  in  the  cold  winter  tine*  But, 
nevertheless,  having  follov/ed  these  directions  our  score  the  third  ti-ne  was 
nuch  better  th^n  it  was  the  first  tine.     1e  r-eve  reouired  to  fill  out  three 
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score  cards.     One  was  called  Plealth  Haoit.s.     In  tliis  v/e  too'x  \i;o  in  detail, 
slee"oin4',  iDatliini  and..persoiial  laalsits  which  each  girl  should  attend  to.  "^'Je 
then  had  a,  food  selection  score  card  which  told  us  which  .^loods        should  -eat. 
The  third  score  card  dealt  with  our  personpl  aopearancpe ,  -taking  ra' 'oosture  and 
the  care  of  hairf  shin,  and  teeth.     As  a  result  of  the  first  yeax's  work  with 
our  score  c?rds  a  girl  was  selecteii  to  conper.e  in  the  State  Health  Contest* 
'.Ye  checked  our  score  c?.rds  p  third  time  and  this  score  was  comppred  with  one 
which  w.as.  raade  D.7,  the  coixity  nurse  and  doctor.     In  this  way  vre  "'ere  shown  where 
our  scores  were  faulty.  '  The'  girl  an.d  hoy  who  were  foiond  to  "be  the  healthiest 
were  crowned  .Oueen  end  7^in^-  of  Health  at  our  Annual  Achievei^ent  Day' this  year. 

In  the  clothing  work  "'e'  were'  asked  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  clothes" 
v^e  had  at  ho';'e  aj:^d  to  place  these,  on  a^  "budget  for  a  clu"b  girl's  wardrohe  imder 
the  coluiTiii,--  "Clothes  on  "Hand."    ^"e  thej:  had  a  most  intere'sr.ing  study  on  the 
care  of  clothes  axid  the  t.-.npe  of  clothe's  tha.t  a  girl  shoul-d  wear.     The  most 
marked  iinproveTient  we  have  seen  in  our  clu"b  is  the  girls  taking  off  their  high 
heeled  shoes  and  -outting  on  se.nsi'b/le  ones,     '^ne  of  the  other  points  which 
seemed  to  have  such  a  "big  influence  was  the  occasion  on  wliich  to  wear  certain 
typas  of  clothes.     The  girls  have  sto-p'ied  wearing  their  old  evening  clothes 
to  school.     I  have  at  last  leaa-ned  not  tuy  a  dross  just  "because  I  waait  it,  but 
to  take  into  consideration  the  hat,  coat,  and  the  shoes'  that  I  must  --^ear  with 
it,  and  since  learning  this  lessen,  the  prohlem  of  what  to  vfear  is  not  .as  hard 
to  m^e  as  it  -.-'as.     I  never  realized  ho'.Y  much  n-.6ney  my  father  spent  on  me  for 
clofnin^  until  I  made  out  m,y  clothing  budget,  and  it  has  made  me  just  a  little 
more  careful  a.cout  how  I  treat  my  clothes  aJid  r-ore  grateful  for  the  clothes  ' 
that  I  have .... 

...'JIe:5ct  we..had  '"/ork  in  recreation.  Under  this  we  '*^ere  taught  games  and  : . 
entertaini'-ie'its ' not  only  for  parties  •?nd  social  affairs' "but  form.s  of  entertain- 
ment which  v/e  could  use  aro^xnd  the.  f  a;';:;-ily  circle.  As  a  result  of  this  viork  I 
was  .selected  to  go  to  the  Junior  Ca'ip  v/ith  t^-'o  other  senior  girls  and  each  of 
us  Was- ■  given,  a,  group  of  girls,  to  '"-ork  vdth.  I  had  never^hefore  realized  how 
Tiuch  pleasure  could  "be  derived  from  helloing  others  en-joy  themselves..  .  • 

Fext  .year.  I  am  looking  for^'ard  to  the  "'■ork  in  room  improvement  v.hich'  I 
have  waite.d.four  .long  years  to  take.     I.  am  now  m.aking  plans  that  I  exroect  to 
carry  out  'in -my  ovra'  roomi' at  hdme_.     And  mi;;.'  sister,  whom  I  have  envied  so  long, 
will  "be  a'ble  to  help  me  financialTy  to  make  the  imorovenent's  that  slie  sitarted 
during  her  last  year  of  club  work.     I  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  who  have  so. 
patiently  listened  to  me  and  for  this'  opportunity  to  place  k~E  Club  work  in 
Forth  Carolina  before  you.  ■-''  •■'  '  ■ 
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A  radio  talk  "by  C.  V;.  'Tarburton,  Secretary,  Fedec'-ai__Drousht  Relief  Com- 
mittee, delivered  througla  VffiC  and  37  other  radio  s t a.t i on sTT '.  U ti.  1 1  .J, jvith  the 
Ifetional  Broadcasting  CoTrrpajay,  October  6,  1930. 


Hain  in  much  of  the  drought  area  during  the  past  few  weeks  makes  the 
situation  more  hopeful,    pastures  continue  to  imrirove  throughout  most  of  the 
country  between  the  Hocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies.     The  rains  have  "been 
very  "beneficial  in  conditioning  the  soil  for  fall  plowing.     In  some  sections 
where  the  drought  is  still  un"broken  the  planting  of  emergency  p-nsture  crops 
and  faJ-1  ground  is  "being  seriously  delayed.     In  general,  however,  the  situa- 
tion shows  considera'blo  improvement. 

Tor  the  country  as  a  wholo,  it  nov7  looks  a,s  though  we  would  have  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  normal  hay  crop  based  on  the  five-yeaJ*  aver a^ge  and  more 
than  eight-tenths  of  the  normrl  tonnage  of  feed  grain.     The  tonnage  of  com- 
mercia.l  feedstuffs  rill  be  a.bout  the  iive-yea,r  average.     Though  there  is  an 
unusuaJ.  and  acute  short -ge  of  hay  and  grain  in  many  pla,ces,  there  axe  many  ways 
in  which  the  su^pply  can  be  supplemented.     Farmers  ajre  finding  tha.t  the  in- 
creased use  of  available  straw,  fodder  corn  and  fall  pastures  will  make  it 
possible  for  then  to  hold  the  livestock  they  wish  to  keep  without  buying  as 
much  feed  and  iiay  as  they  first  thought  necessajry.     In  some  of  tho  southern 
Strtes  molasses  is  being  used  to  raake  straw  more  paJa-table.     In  some  of  the  dry 
States,  native  grasses  axe  being  h-rvested  and  used  to  su-o"olem.ent  the  feeds  to 
be  bought.     Whea.t  is  being  substituted  for  corn  in  the  r actions  for  livestock 
and  poultry.     Pajrmers  vxe  also  culling  their  herds  and  flocks,  keeping  only 
the  most  desirable  or  "orofitable  animaZs. 

In  those  areas  where  rainfall  has  afforded  relief  in  the  last  two  weeks, 
there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  past-ore  and  forage  crop  situ3.tion.  Tlie 
winter  whea.t,  barley,  rye  and  oats  put  into  the  ground  since  the  rains  should 
supply  late  fall  and  winter  -oast-jres  and  early  hay  crops  next  spring.  These 
will  help  to  conserve  the  v/inter's  supply  of  hay  and  concentrates.     A  la.rge 
acreage  of  turnips  and  rape  has  also  been  so\7n.     The  plant  food  held  in  the 
soil  through  the  long  weeks  of  drought  has  been  released  and  a.  luxurious  growth 
is  evident.     Every  section  of  the  drouglit  .ajrea  should  be  ready  to  take  advan- 
ta,ge  of  possible  rainfall  and  utilize  the  reserve  fertility,  to  plant  cover 
crops  to  help  out  the  acute  feed  situation  and  prevent  the  accwnulated  fertility 
in  the  soil  from  being  washed  away  by  winter  rains. 

Many  terToorcJ":'  silos  have  been  built  to  make  better  use  of  the  corn  crop. 
"Virginia,  ha,s  perfected  a  sai-isf actory  type  of  temporary  silo  which  can  be  built 
a.t  a  very  small  cost.     The  extension  agents  and  farmers  have  been  especially 
pleased  v.lth  t"ne  drought  resistance  and  good  yield  of  soy  beans,  lespedeza  and 
sweet  potatoes.     The  prolonged  drought  has  also  shovvn  the  advantages  of  legumes 
£S  cover  crops.     Crops  follov/ing  clover,  vetch  and  peas  tm-ned  under  withstood 
the  drought  much  better  than  crons  in  the  fields  '"here  this  was  not  done. 
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Tlie  l?.clc  of  good  seed  fron  this  ye'^.r' s  crop  v.lll  lou  felt  most  keenly 
next  spring  ?nd  unless  some  ?ction  is  t,?ken  to  save  the  best  seed,  especiplly 
of  corn,   a  serious  shortage  v/ill  result.     Commercial  seed  dealers,  associations 
of  seed  producers  ?:id  the  U.  S.  Dep«rtnent  of  Agi^iculture  are  holding  confer- 
ences in  Virgini-,  Tlentuc.rv ,  and  Arkpiisrs"  to  plan-bringing  to  the  attention  of 
every  farmer  in  the  drought  area  the  necessity  of  saving  all  corn  suitable  for 
seed.     Unless  seed  corn  is  procured  this  -fall  nmch  of  the  corn  which  might 
profitably  be  used  as  seed  will  have  been  fed.     The  corn  from  nubbins  of  a  well 
adapted  locally  grown  variety  may  be'  much  superior  'to  that  from  well  .developed 
ears  of  a  variety  grova  in  another  locality.     The  corn  which  matured  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  this  year  hr.s  shovrn  a  drought  resistpjit  vitality  which  • 
it  v/ill  be  '-^ell  to  preserve.  ■  :  ' 

Surveys  show  that  tiiere  will  be  no  general  food  shortage  this  year  but 
on  many  farm-S  where  the  gardens  have  di'ied  up  and  there  has  been  a  shortageof 
cash  crops,   the  vrinter's  food  sup-oly  is  a  problem.     Fall  gardens  planted  since 
the  rains  have  been  making  the  sar^.e  luxi.iri-nt  growth  as  the  cover  crops. 
Turnips  are  especially  good  as  in  about  21  days  they  furnish  tender  greens  so 
necessaxy  in  a  good  diet.-  The  greens  can  also  be  canned  for 

winter.     In  Arkansas  and- Louisi a:>ia  thousa^ids  of  acres  of  turnips  are  in  the 
ground  -^nd  more  are  being  planted  every  day.     In  many  of  the  small  towns,  the 
Vacant  lots  ane  being  used  to  plant  turnl'os.     Other  vegeta-bles  such  as  beans, 
English  peas,   and  mustard  can  be  successfully  included  in  the  fall  garden.  Jresh 
vegetables  out  of  southern  home  gardens  during  the  next  few  months  will  take  the 
place  of  food  v,'hich  miglit  have  been  purchased  v:ith  borrowed  money.  Every 
farmer  is  urged  to  keep  one  good  nllk  cow,   a  brood  sov;  and  flock  of  chickens 
for  the  family  food  supply  this  vfinter,     Farmers  -with  extra,  m.ilk  cov;s  or 
chickens  are  sometimes  lending  them,  to  other  farriers  without  or  selling  them 
for  p.ayment  next  spring,  thereby  saving  the  feed  the  anim.als  would  consume  and 
providing  adenua.te  food  for  another  fanily. 

A  large  amount  of  canning  is  being  done  this  year  by  farm  \7omen.  Cull 
beeves  and  chickens  -^.re  being  earned  instead  of  sold  at  the  present  low  prices, 
thus  supplying  a  good  food  for  the  winter  months.     In  one  county  in  Louisiana.  - 
^2  beeves  were  canned  during  the  drought  before  the  radns  began  to  freshen  the 
pastures.     One  beef  in  Arkansa.s  which  v/ould  not  h-^ve  sold  for  m:ore  than  10 
dollars  put  '+62  cans  of  m.eat  on  the  -oantry  shelf.     Farm  women,  experienced 
canners,  are  dem.onstratin.g  the  methods  of  canning.     The  home  dem.onstration  agents 
are  thus  free  to  v,'or]i  in  the  remote  co-".vu:ii ties .     In  many  sections,  com'iu:.iity 
canning  centers  are  being  kept  busy.     Since  the  rains  improved  the  pastures, 
fanners  ■i^re  holding  their  cull  animals  to  be  canned  during  colder  weather. 
B.ankers  in  some  comr.aunities  have  bou;gl".t  commuaiity  pressure  cookers  to  be  used 
in  this  woi-k. 

hi  effort  is  be  in  2;  made  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  the  vegetables  which 
survived  the  drought.     Often  in  a  low  portion  of  the  vegetable  garden  or  the 
part  -near  a  spring  some  of  thie  vegetables  matured  and  these  as  well  as  the 
vegetables  raised  in  the  fall   "gardens  v.'ill  be  carefully  ca.:nied  for  winter. 
Home  demionstration  agents  are  also  helping  women  plan  healthful  diets  from  the 
food  available.     Cowpeas  are  being  canned  green  and  are  proving  a  satisfactory 
food. 
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The  agric-altureJ.  credit  situation  is  enccoraging  aaid  conditions  do  not 
VBXTaxit  er^y  depej'ture  from  established  methods  of  financial  institutions  in 
extending  credit.     The  indicated  willingness  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bajnks  and  the  ?edor?,l  reserve  "ba^".hs  to  cooperate  full./  with  local  finpncing 
and  bariliing  institutions  is  tending  to  r.she  the  credit  situation  easier.  If 
full  advantage  is  teien  of  these  facilities  credit  should  "be  a-vailable  on  a 
sound  "basis  for  the  p-archase  of  seed  and  feed  for  f&xming  operations  and  for 
marketing  fam  and  livestock  products  in  an  orderl;'-  manner.     The  FedereJ.  inter- 
nediate  credit  "bpnks  have  announced  their  readiness  and  eagerness  to  accept 
fron  bajiks  and  credit  corporations  an.d  to  carry  fpj*ners'  notes  representing 
loen.s  to  cotton  grov/ers  on  the  "basis  of  nine  cents  per  pound  or  J^fo  of  the 
market  value  if  such  percentage  exceeds  nine  cents,  for  middling  white  cotton 
of  seven-eiglits  inch  staple.     The  cotton  must  he  of  tenderahle  grade  ajnd  staple, 
properly  stored  and  insured,   and  pledged  as  security  for  the  notes,  which  must 
"beaJ"  interest  rates  permitted  "by  law  8Jid  regulations.     Since  this  arniouticement , 
there  has  developed  a  widespread  interest  in  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  "bc-nks  ?nd  &  prospecti-;e  increase  in  the  use  made  thereof  by 
locaJ-  banks  and  credit  corporations  in  the  cotton  belt.     The  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  bpjiks  have  ample  lending  capacity  and  BXe  in  a  position  promptly 
to  render  m.aterial  assistai^ce  in  financing  the  stora.ge  ejid  orderly  m.axketing 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

Anticipating  that  the  heaviest  calls  for  relief  will  corie  during  the 
winter  months  the  ilmerican  Hed  Cross  is  devoting  its  energies  at  this  time  to 
strengthening  its  chapter  organizations  in  the  affected  areas.     It  is  through 
these  local  chapters,  one  of  which  exists  in  practically  every  county  in  the 
drought  affected  area,  tha.t  Hed  Cross  aid  v/ill  be  administered  to  the  destitute 
when  the  need  arises. 

Sepresenta.tives  of  the  national  organ-iza.tion  are  surveying  conditions 
in  the  area  affected  an.d  headauarters  have  been  established  in  those  States 
where  the  g-reatest  need  is  expected  to  arise.     Tlie  relief  com".ittee  of  the 
chapters  are  being  strengthened  where  necessary.     Plans  are  being  perfected  for 
an  increased  Holl  Call  at  the  time  of  the  annual  m.embership  drive  so  that  ad- 
ditional funds  will  be  available  in  the  chapter  treasuries. 

I:"-  those  areas  where  economic  conditions  are  particularly  poor,  the  Hed 
Cross  is  aiding  fall  planting  programs  of  forage  ar^d  ga.rden  seed.     Seed  is 
being  issued  only  to  families  destitute  of  resources  and  credit,  a  sufficient 
amo-jLit  of  rye  being  given  to  plant  about  five  acres  end  sufficient  garden  seed 
to  provide  food  for  tine  family. 
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A  radio  tr.lk  "oy  Dr.  C,  W.  -WarlDtLTto.!,  Secretary-, 


Relief  CoEmittee,  delivered  Monday,  OctolDer-lo,  at  12:54-  p.m. 7^ 
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"ogh  38  radio  stations  associated  v/itli  the  llational  Broadcasting 


Comoaiiy  ai:d  transmitting  the  National  Ja-rm.  and  Home  Ho-ur. 


--ooOoo — 

Hie  drought  sitBation  shows  improvement  over  last  week.     The  Octo- 
oer  crop  report  shows  a  widespread  improvement  in  crop  proppects,  aver- 
aging 1,3  percent  daring  Septemher,  out  this  still  leaves  yields  6.3  per- 
cent helow  those  obtained  last  year.     Corn  crop  estimates  increased  2^  per- 
cent ovor  those  for  Septemoer.     Oats  and  "barley  show  yields  well  ahovo 
last  years'  crop  and  the.  5-year  average.     '■•^i^jLal ity  in  oats^  barley,  and 
wheat  is  also  except ior^ally  high  this  year.    Pa-stiircs  have  revived  some- 
what in  most  of  the  states  Vat  they  are  still  much  poorer  than  in  any 
previous  OcuOhor  for  16  years.    Marketings  for  the  susall  1930    ha.3-  crop 
hiave  "oeen  nearly  double  those  for  -the  same  period  last  year.    Receipts  at 
terminal  niarkcts  have  been  below  average,  indicating  a  lieavy  direct  move- 
ment from  producing  to  cons"'aming  areas. 

From  the  Rockies  to  the  Allcghonics  rains  have  inrprovod  the  condi- 
tion of  pastures  and  seeded  grains,  although  water  shortage  remains  a 
serious  problem  in  many  places.    The  Middle  Atlantic  States  are  still  -on- 
relicvod.     La,ck  of  water  is  especially  serious  in  these  States,  and 
pastures  and  fall  grains  have  made  little  or  no  groTrfch, 

Ix-om  severe.l  Ste.tes  come  reports  of  necessary  adjustments  accovrplished 
by  farmers.     I  give  you  some  oxomples: 

Several  hundred  head  of  sheep  and  cattle  lir.ve  been  profitably  removed 
from  Virginia  into  States  f-'orther  south.    As  soon  as  the  feed  shortage 
became  serious,  the  state  extension  service  sent  a  special  letter  to  coi;^ity 
agents  in  South  Carolina,  llorth  Carolir-a,  and  Georgia,     This  letter  started 
that  both  feeder  cattle  and  breeding  s.tock  could  be  bought  in  Virginia  at 
low  prices.    Virginia  co-ujity  agents  listed  stock  their  farmers  had  for  sale 
with  the  Division  of  Markets  and  co^jiity  agents  in  states  fiirfcher  south  listed 
wants  of  their  famers  at  the  same  place.     In  this  way  a  large  mamber  of  the 
animals  moved  south  to  the  mut-.oal  advantage  of  both  ps.rties.    Estj  and  grain 
are  being  brought  into  Virginia  in  qi^^itities  and  at  considerable  saving  to 
farmers  owing  to  the  reduced  rates  made  by  the  railroads.     One  Tirginia 
coopera-tive  has  ordered  more  than  1,500  carloads  ofhay  for  farmers  in  the 
state  at  a  saving  of  nearly  $100  per  car. 

Railroads  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  are  aiding  in  another  vray*  They 
a,re  h-oylng  ties  now  to  s'opply  fut'ore  needs.     This  is  giving  some  farmers 
whose  crops  were  dried  "op  a  chxa::ce  to  sccm-e  a  little  ce-sh  incom.e  to  tide 
them  over  a  spare  winter.    Another  encou^a^i:^g  item  comes  from. Arkansa,s 
in  the  decision  of  a  power  conxpany  to  clear  a  70  mile  right-oi-waj'  for  a 
high  volta^ge  traaismission  line.     This  work  wa-s  to  have  been  done  next 
spring  and 's"amr.ier,  but  in  order  to  furnish  work  for  farmers  in  tlir.t  section 
it  wa-s  decided  to  put  it  thro-ugh  now. 
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Indiana  rqports  that  farmsfes:-an..;t2iG:  smtn       counties  are  "bending 
everv  effort  to  meet  the  drought  situation.     They  ai-e  seeding  rye  for  late 
fall  and  early  spring  past-uring.    They  are  culling  livestock  rapidly,  elim- 
inating evory  animal  which  cannot  - show  a  profit>    They  are  using  all  avail- 
ahle  roughage^  such  as: straw.     Indiana  also  is  making  an  organized  effort  to 
save  a  sufficient  supply  of  seed  corn.    Unless  the  farmers  there  make  ar- 
rangements ELOw  for  next  year»s  seed  corn,  they  may  find  it  very  hard  to  get 
next  spring. 

Housewives  are  looking  for  ways  and  means  of  replacing  good  old 
standby  dishes,  not  availahle  this  year.    Your  county  home  demonstration 
agent  will  give  you  the  hest  information  available  on  how  to  make  nourishing 
menus^  at  least  cost  out  of  the  foods  that  are  availat;'i,3    Arkansas  has  "been 
particularly  adtive  in  this  kind  of  work,  ■hut  it  is  going  forward  in'all 
states.  ■         .         •  ■•  '■  ■ 

Ma,ny  of  you .  in  the  drought  areas,  I  laiow,  are  or  will  "be  much  concerned 
about  credit  arrangements.    Reports  from  a  number  of  states  tell  of  active 
steps  being  taken  to  meet  your  needs  for  credit  to  finance  the  feeding  of 
livestock  during  the  winter,  the  planting  of  crops  in  the  spring,  and,  most 
of  all,  the  maintenance  oi  yoir  fainilies  during  the  winter.     In  general,  it 
seems  that  local  banks  can  finance  you  if  you  can  furnish  sound  security,  For 
such  loans,  the  intermediate  credit  banks  are  ready  to  supplement  the  funds  of 
your  local  banks. 

In  some  States  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  supplement  the  credit  facilitiei 
of  local  banks  by  agricultural  credit  corporations.    These  are  not  solely 
emergency  organizations,  but  are  set  up  with  a  view  to  malcing  permanently 
available  farm  credit -facilities.     In  setting  them  up,  producers'  associations 
and  business  men  are  joining  with  the  local  banlrs. 

But  financing  taires  f oretho-ught ,     So  let  me  suggest  tha.t  you  see  at 
once  what  credit  facilities  are  at  hand  for  you  if  you  will  need  a  loa.n  during 
the  winter.     Consult  your  local  bo-nlcer.    He  is,  naturally,  in  the  best  position 
to  know  what  arrangements  you  can  make.     It  will  assist  hhu  greatly  to  laiow  now 
the  puobable  credit  needs  of  his  whole  coraimmity  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to 
call  upon  the  intermediate  credit  banks  and  the  Federal  Reser^sre  banks  for 
additional  fuiids.    Of  course,  he' has  to  have  collateral  to  do  business  with 
these  institutions.    If  you  liave  not  enough  physical  collateral  to  secure  the 
needed  loan,  you  may  be' able  to  got  endorsement  of  your  notes  from  men  of 
standing  in  the  community  who  consider  you  a  good  character  risk.     In  any 
event,  you  can  help  both  your  local  banker  and  yourself  by  anticipating  credit 
needs  and  conferring  with  hirri  now. 

As  I  have  said,  there  appear  to  be  ample  funds  to  provide  credit  to 
farmers  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  security.    But  it  is  evident  that  f-unds 
will  have  to  be  raised  in  some  comi-nunities  to  finance,  farmers  v^ho  do  not 
have  enough  securit;/-.    Many  communities  are  working  to  this  end.    Much  can 
be  done  by  local  communities  also  •  in  the  way  of  providing  einployment  for 
members  of  farm  families  who  would  otherwise  have  no  funds  for  food  and 
clothing. 

In  areas  where  local  subscript  ion  and  provision  of  errrployment  will  not 
meet  the  situation,  steps  are  being  taken  to  anticipate  reqiiirements  and  to 
obtain  aid  from  outside  sources. 


Alread;v-  it  is  scparent  that  the  seed  progrsn  instituted  "b^^^  the 
American  ^rational  Hed  Cross  and  its  chapters  will  oring  a  consideraole 
amount  of  relief.    Seed  for  iDOth  past'jrage  and  gardens  has  "been  distrilxited 
in  quantities  and  planted  extensively,  especially  in  the  worst  affected 
states,  Arkansas,  a-id  Kentuclq,''.     Garden  seed  is  heing  distributed  in  OkleJaoiaa, 
and  rye  and  garden  seed  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

Red  Cross  seed  distribution  h-as  had  not-able  effects  upon  the  com:rani- 
ties  as  a  v;hole.     It  has  encouraged  planters  and  other  larger  fanners  to  plant 
fall  gardens  and  late  fall  and  early  spring  pastures.     Chambers  of  comnGrce 
and  other  agencies  have  joined  in  the  planting  programs  in  many  conrnunities. 
In  one  section  a  seed  ooiTxpany  helped  by  givir^  avray  seed.    Hed  Cross  workers 
report  thc>,t  throe  tiiTies  o.s  nroch  rye  seed  as  has  been  given  by  the  Red  Cross  h^s 
been  plaiited  by  others. 
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The  dro^oght  continues  unhroken  in  the  middle  Atlantic  states.     In  this 
section  the  dro--ght  began  early  and  is  staying  late.    Bet'-een  the  Reeky  Mo-un- 
tains  and  the  Appalachians  further  rain  and  continued  vrarm  v^eather  ha^ve  im- 
proved fall  pasVores,  furnishing  much  needed  feed  in  this  territory.     The  corn 
crop  throughout  the  dro"ught  area    s  the  poorest  in  twenty-nine  years  and  in 
some  static  there  is  not  more  than  h^lf  the  us"aal  crop.    I.fach  of  the  crop  is 
"being  used  entirely  for  silage  and  forage  purposes.     Seed  corn  for  next  3'-ear 
of  a  good  locallj?-  adapted  V3.riety,  if  obtainable,  ought  to  be  l^^igated  nov7  be- 
fore the  local  supply  is  fed  out.    We  should  keep  in  mind  that /is  going  to. 
take  some-^hat  more  than  seventy  pounds  of  ears  to  produce  fifty-six  pounds  of 
shelled  corn  as  the  ears  in  most  of  the  dro"ught  area  are  not  wholly  filled. 

To  malce  up  for  the  corn  shortage,  wheat,  oats  or  barley  are  being  sub- 
stituted in  the  rations  for  livestock,    ?,ferket  reports  indicate  the  heavy  feed- 
ing of  these  home  grovm  feeds.    These  three  crops  were  not  reduced  by  the  drough' 
3nd  a  fine  crop  both  in  q^'oality  and  q-iantity  was  liarvested  this  year.     The  la-te 
ha,y  crops  particularly  alfclia  and  annual  legumes  were  helped  by  the  rains  in 
some  sections  this  past  month  ejid  h^,y  supplies  a,re  somowh3.t  la.rger  than  anti- _ 
cipated  earlier.     Supplies  are  shortest  in  the  valle^'^s  of    the  Potomac,  Ohio 
and  lower  L'ississippi  rivers  where  the  drought  wo.s  severe  early  in  the  season. 
The  cue-lity  of    the  crop  averages  slightly  lower  than  usual  especiallj^  in  the 
South, 

Many  places  in  the  states  where  the  drought  persists  must  now  ship 
in  all  of  the  water  they  use.    In  sections  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia  there  is  a  serious  water  shortage.    Shelbyville,  Kentucliy  is  re- 
ceiving lb  to  20  tank  cars  of  v/ater  each  day  from  Louisville.    Most  of  this 
water  is  then  transferred  to  tank  trucks  belonging  to  the  oil  company  and 
hauled  out  to  the  farms.  '  The  railroads  are  giving  reduced  rates  on  shipments 
of  wp.ter  to  relieve  the  situation  somewhat, 

Xiore  rain  has  permitted  the  planting  of  fall  past^ores  and  g  ardens,  they 
are  doing  veil,    A  report  from  Arkrjnsas  shows  t?iat  o.bout  one  half  of  the  farms 
in  the  state  plrjited  a  fall  garden  to  supplement  the  winter  food  supply.  These 
will  furnish  ma,ny  vegetables  which  can  be  canned  a^id  stored  for  the  winter.  In 
some  pl"-ces  the  women  in  the  home  demonstration  clubs  are  orgrjiizing  to  sell 
the    products  of  their  gardens  to  bring  in  a  little  extra  money 'to  tide  them 
over  the  slim  months.    There  w?,s  never  such  a  crop  of  turnips  as    is  now  grow- 
ing ever3^here  in  the  southern  drought  states.     These  are  especially  valuable 
since  thej^  grow  ouickly,  rjid  furnish  feed  for  livestock  and  food  for  the  family. 
The  recent  Arkansas  survey  showed  ths.t  on  the  average,  one- third  of  an  acre 
of  turnips  lias  been  planted  for  each  farm  in  the  state.    There  are  S3. 000 
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j..,.i  -.v;i  02'  t  :.j;.ai  .  3  in  tnis  st.ite  alcnei  ■'/liiCiri  is  some  encourageaent  to  the  far- 
mer •^•aoae  u3\l"2  vdnter  feed  crops  are  do-,7n  to  roc!'.-  bottom*    An  average  of  lij 
acres  per  farm  of  fall  and  -.Tinter  pasture  r^as  so^n  to  :7-ieat,  rye  or  oats  in 
Arbansas.     The ,  cluiirman  of  the  sfc  ate ' drought  comi^ittee  reports  th^t  this  pas- 
t  r:*:  r  is  s'^o-ring  irp  vrell.    Louisiana  also  reports  a  large  number  of  fall  gar- 
dens   l.-ntod.    In  this  state  home  demonstration  agents  are  giving  50  vegetable 
canning  demonstrations  rnd  195  meat  canning  demonstrations  this  month. 

It         be  ^^ell  at  '.his  time  to  review  the  progress  made  to  date  in  the 
org.-mi^.^r'.tion  and  -,:'orh  of  the  Uationel  ond  State  Droioght  Corai-nittee. 

In  order  to  coordinate  federal  aid  to  assist  in  mo.tters  be^i'ond  the  ability 
of  the  individual  States,  the  President  on  Aug^ast  lU  called  a  conference  of 
v^iovernors  .  r.d  the  f  ollovdng  measures  r/ero  unanimously  agreed  upon: 

(1)  The  sotting  v.-p  of  a  committee  repc c senting  the  various  Federal  agencies 
concerned.    This  ".t  s  done,  under  the  cho.irman ship  o  f  Secretary  Hyde. 

(2)  The  Cbt-blishmcnt  of  a  St'.te  droi:^ht  committee  in  each  State  comprised, 
of  State  officials  and  farmer,  banher  and  Red  Cross  representatives,  -jith 
subsidi.-.-.r]'-  co'-nity  comxmittoes  in  each  county.    This  ha.s  been  done  in  every  State, 

(3)  The  mr'.ring  of  an  intimate  canvass  of  the  situation  in  each  couiity  by 
the  Co^nity  con. itteo  and  a  report  on  ,  the  number  of  families  in  need  and  the 
char.'.cter  of  the  need  of  each  ,  family.    We  expect  these  reports  to  be.  made  when 
the  St-^.te  chairmen  meet  in  Washington  next  month. 

A  meexing  of  h-n-her  representatives  from  the  State  committees  tt.'\s  held 
in  Washington  on  Augu-st  27  to  consider  the  organization  of  credit  to  farmers. 
'This  D.eeting  resr^lved  tlxit  beyond,  the  cred.it  facilities  naturally  available 
in  the  State,  an  Agric":'2tural  Credit  Association  should  be  created  by^^aiikers 
and  ousiness  mexi  in  en.ch  State  in  order  to  moke  the  credit  of  the  Federal 
Intermedi-.te  Credit  System  avail  ^ble  as  provided  by  law.    Such  credit  corpor- 
ations hrvc  been  or  are  being  formed  in  other  drought  States  under  the, leader- 
ship of  :he  St'  te  corx'ittoos.  ,  .         ..  ..... 

Among  thcGo,"'  the  Ilar^-land  DroiJ^ght- relief  Corii!  ration  w..s  recently  incor- 
porated, ^.dth  authority  to  issue  and  sell  50,000  shares  of  stock  at  $10  a  share 
and  to  le"id  money  to  farmers  in  the  state  whose  credit  is.  not  sufficient  to  "^h^' 
to-in  lorns  from  banZrs  but  whose  1  ocrl  standing  r.nd  reputation  are  such  as  to 
entitle  them  to  spociaJ  assistance  through  fiie  drought  period  in  financing 
the  purcchasc  by  them  of  feed,  seeds,  and  fertilizer.    The  Southeast  Arkansas 
Credit  Corporation  -',s  organized  a;id  capitalized  at  $500,000.     This  organi- 
zation'rr-s  poriacted  at     m.ooting  o.f  bpji],:ers  from  lU  counties. 

The  Federal  F;"'.rm  Looii  Bor.rd  s"'aggerit3- that  such  credit  associations  sho'uJ.d 
bo  adec^aately  capitalized,  should  h^vie  competent  and  experienced  ma.nagement, 
and  sho^fLd  operate  xTithin  a  territory  sufficiently  limited  to  permit  proper 
inspection  and  supervision  of  loo-ns  and  their  collection  without  undue  expense. 


■The  !'atioiial  ?.ed  Cross  hc-.s  TiadertrOxen  to  suppleLient  local  resources  in 
relief  of  cases  of  individuals  in  distress  not  able  to  find  employment  or 
present  such  security  as  would  coinmand  credit  through  the  agricultural  credit 
associations  or  local  "bcjiks.     County  chapters      e  everj^vhere  being  revived  and 
strengthened. 

The  Red  Cross  v^s  just  conrpLeted  its  fall  seed  wovlz  in  the  drought  area. 
The  seeds  were  given  out  in  the  six  states  of  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Louisia.na, 
Mississippi,  Okl-homa  and  Texas.    Approximately  50,000  fa-nilies  in  these  States 
"ere  given  a  packet  of  seeds,  enough  to  plant  as  nany  vegetables  as  they  could 
use  and  5  or  6  acres  of  rye  or  vrheat  for  pasture.     In. JCentuckj/  the  lack  of  rain 
h_as  prevented  these  gardens  from  doing  very  vrell  but  in  the  other  stp^tes  the 
gardens  and  pastures  are  reported  to  be  in  fine  shape.    The  families  furnished 
Trith  Hed  Cross  seed  veve  unable  to  get  the  seed  in  any  other  vre.y.    The  question- 
naires for  families  wanting  Red  Cross  seeds  ~ere  given  out  and  passed  upon  by 
the  local  chapter  and  later  by  a  ITational  representative  assigned  to  thiat  area. 

The  railroads  h^,ve  cooperated  Tdih  th^  federal  Government  by  granting  re- 
duced rates  on  feed  to  drought  ar  eas.    Co"unty  agents  are  regularly  issuing 
half  rate  transporta.tion  certif ice.tes  to  needy  farmers. 

These  reduced  rates  h.?„vo  proved  a  great  boon  to  farmers.     '.-laryland  farmxers 
estimate  th^t  they  h^ve  saved  $100,000  feed  costs  in  the  six  vreeks  the  rates 
h-D.ve  been  in  effect.    1,955  carloads  of  feed  ha.ve  been  shipped  into  Maryland 
8,nd  at  least  10  per  cent  of  all  the  farmers  of  the  state  have  cavailed  them- 
selves of  tliis  assistance,     7 ,12G  carloads  of  feed  h-ave  been  certified  for 
transportation  into  Virginia.    More  tha.n  one  third  of  the  counties  of  the  United 
St3,tes  have  been  certified  by  the  Secret:\ry  as  severely  drought  stricken  and 
eligible  for  these  reduced  rcates. 

Some  disparity  developed  in  the  earlier  drought  period  in  prices  of  food, 
v/hereupon  this  Department  reqaested  extension  TTcrkers  to  cooperate  77ith  county 
committees  in  organizing  feed  dealers,  baiirers  and  farmers  to  supply  feed  to 
needy  farmers  at  the  most  favorable  prices  possible. 

This  Department  mfi.de  allotm.ents  to  the  States  of  Ala.bama,  Virginia,  Missouri 
and  OlaLa-iomia  for  federal  seed  loans  for  planting  of  fall  pasture  crops,  of  vrhich 
5170,000  h^as  been  loaned.    All  applications  received  h^,ve  been  acted  upon  prompt- 
ly and  loans  made  in  majcimram  oiaounts  possible  under  our  regulations. 

1:\  order  to  assist  in  provision  of  enplojmient  to  drought  stricken  farmiOrs, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  early  in  August  m.ade  available  the  Federal  funds 
for  contracts  for  road  construction  rrhich  vrould  not  ncrmrJly  h^.ve  been  alloted 
ujitil  January  1,  1S31«    Contracts  a.re  nor;  coming  in  from  State  engineers  for 
approval,  and  in  a  fev;  instances  -iTork  is  actually  being  st-arted.    It  is  the  de- 
sire of  the  Federal  Drought  P.elief  Commdssion  and  other  Federal  agencies  to 
cooperate  in  every  possible  vray  in  affording  relief  in  the  present  trying  period. 
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l^iis  weeli:  the  Jederal  Jarm  Board  has  made  clear  it-s  position  in  support- 
ing a  single  plan  icr  the  marketing  of  livestock  on  a  national  scale.     It  is 
the  polic:'!  of  the  ..?arm  Board  to  support  onl:'  one  national  cck)perative  sales 
agehcv  handlirig- .aiv  coDiaoditv.     I'wo  livestock  agencies  liaye  "been  f  orned  hv 
cooperatives.     One  is  iaioy/n  as  the  fanners  Livestock  Marketing  Association, 
headed  "b^  ?:.  C-.  Zeenej.     'Ike  other  is  the  I-Tational  Live  Stock  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation, headed  hy  Charles  Ewing.     Both  orgajiizations  have  headqu£irtors  in 
Chicago.     'Jne  }Tational  ^as  estaolished  with  the  aid  of  the  J'arLi' Board.  The 
Board  has  losmed  n^one;?-  to  the  I'Tatic.nal,  hut  recently  refused  to  grant;  a  loan 
to  the  other  orgai'-ization. 

J.  S.  Montgor^er^,  genera.1  manager  of  the  farmers  Livestock  Marketing 
A-Ssociation,  made  a  puhlic  statement  last  Saturday  to  the  effect  that  the  Farm 
Board  had  discriainated  against  his  organization  in  rejecting  its  application 
for  loans.     In  response  to  the  requests  of  newspaper  correspondents  last 
V/ednesdaj"  for  co^aaent  on  Mr.  iviontgomerj" ' s  stateraent,  Alexander  Legge,  chairman 
of .  the  Federal  Jar;.ri  Board,  made  puDlic  the  Board's  resolution  dealing  with 
this  loan  application. 

The  resolution  indicates  clearly  that  the  Boe,rd's  reason  for  refusirig 
to  zial^e  tnis  lo-aii  wa.s  that  to  do  so  wo'old  conflict  with  the  effort  now  "being 
iiia,de  oo  develop  a.  sir^ie  unified  xolan  for  tl-ie  effective  niarketing  of  livestock 
on  a  natior±al  scale.    Hecognition  was  given  the  national's  plan  only  after  a 
series  of  conferences  which  extended  over  ^larjr  months.     Z^oririg  that  time  all 
cooperative  livestock  a,gencies  presented  to  the  Board  plans  and  suggestions  for 
a  unified  organization.     The  Board  considers  the  National's  pla.n  fa,ir  and 
equitaole  and  approves  this  agencj''  which  offers  facilities  for  livestock  market- 
ing to  all  producers. 

Mr.  liontgomery  contends  tha,t  the  H'a.m  Board  has  recognized  competing 
grain  cooperatives,  hut  Mr.  Legge  poin::s  out  that  ever;;.''  grain  cooijerative  using 
government  funds  is  eafiliated  v/ith  v,he  Farmers  iTational  Grain  Corporation 
through  which  all  Farm  Board  assistaavce  is  extended  to  grain  producers'  organ- 
izations.    He  adds  that  trnro-jgh  the  ITational  Live  Stock  Marketing  Association 
the  Farm  Board  is  prepai-ed  to  give  finaiicial  and  other  aid  to  any  livestock 
cooperative  willing  to  affiliate  v/ith  th-at  agenc;-"  and  thus  help  to  "build  up 
■oitified  co'.'perative  control  in  selling  livestock. 

Chairman  Leg^'e  '':;elieves  chat  00th  grain  and  livestock  producers  w:uld  he 
served  better  if  in  the  different  States  or  regions  each  commodity  h^d  only 
one  memher-cooperative  affilie.ted  with  its  national  sa.les  agencj".     He  hopes 
that  this  will  oe  hr-uglit  about  as  the  cooperative  marketing'  B.^jeizo-j  develops 
and  there  is  a  better  -mider standing  atong  individual  fa.rmers  as  well  as  t"neir 
0  r  ga:i  i  z  a  t  i  on  s . 
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Tv/enty-six  com.viissi :ners ,   sucretaries,  e.nd  directors  of  State  depart- 
ments of  a.jriculture  met  v/itli  the  Pe^ie^'S-l  jParn  Board  here  this  \7eej:  to  discuss 
various  fariu  prohlens.     One  of  th-o  couViiissioners  expressed  the  fear  or  belief 
that  this  country  v/ould  be  im-oortinfi  '//heat  before  the  nev;  crop  comes  in.  Chair- 
man Legcje  sa.id  that  he  did  not  believe  tha/t  this  country  would  be  actually 
imr>orting  v;heat  biit  that  he  chou^'ht  our  inventory  of  wheat  v/ould  be  dov/n  to  a 
very  reasonable  fi^^ure.. 

Inforruation  cominj  to  the  Soard  snows  that  Russip,  has  raised  the  price 
of  wheat  sold  in  that  country.     Reports  from  several  sources  indicate  tlia.t 
Russia  recently  has  advanced  its  wheat  prices  fron:  lo^jr  to  six  cents  a„  bushel. 

farmers  who  are  marhetinf^  the3.r  -/rrain  co/.'peratively  v/ill  be  interested 
in  a  statement  recently  r.ade  by  Sa>-';Uul  H.  KcKelvie,  raeiuber' of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,   in  which  he  says  that  the  Jar/.ers  national  Grain  Corporation  in  the  first 
three  and  one-half  ..lonths  of  its  operations  in  the  nev/  crop  year,  nandled  more 
than  50 » 000 > 000  bushels  of  ^Tain.     Tliis  makes  the  Farmers  National  the  la^rjest 
grain  selling  concern  in  tlie  United  States. 


0CT05ZH  POIH-TP-Y  Ui^ICETS , 


A  radio  talk  "by  C.  3.  Denman,  MemlDer,  Federal  Farm  3dard,  delivered  

thro-ugli  TSC  and  3S  other  radio  stations  associated  with  the  'jja:! i  oaa3b""rp"o cTd gil-u t  ' 
ing  CompariV,  Fridays  October  2U,  I93O. 


L  I  B  t-?      .  <  . 

R  E  C  E  1  V  E  O 


vThile  the  tho-ught  is  well  fo-^anded  in  fact  and  sh-ared  "by  increasing 
n-'jn'bers  that  o^jl.t  cl^Jiiisy  and  expensive  distrihution  s;;"ste3  is  causing  part  of 
o-ar  agricultural  distress,  this  is  not  true  if  all  retail  meat  stores  selling 
lamh  are  malcing  prices  conipara.lile  to  those  charged  "by  certain  stores  in  large 
distr  ilDution  centers.     I  will  now  quote  directly  from  newspaper  advert  is  ei::ents 
which  appeared  this  week  in  the  followirig  cities: 


Chicago : 

Sho^alder  of  Lane 

.  14 

Leg  of  Lamh 

.30 

Loins  or  Chops 

.35 

Philadelphia: 

Shoulder  of  Lsi:ib 

.22 

Leg  of  Lamh 

.29 

Loins  or  Chops 

.39 

3alti-ore: 

Shoulder  of  Lamh 

.19 

Leg  of  La^h 

.25 

Loins  or  Chops 

.39 

Washington: 

^.oulder  of  Lamh 

.19 

Leg  of  Lanh 

.25 

Loii:s  or  Chops 

Omaha: 

Shorlder  of  Lauh 

.17 

Leg  of  Lanh 

•22|- 

Loins  or  Chops 

.22^ 

New  Orleans: 

Shoulder  of  Lamh 

,ih 

Leg  of  Lemk 

.25 

Loins  or  Chops 

.25 

These  prices  indicate  that  lamh  should  no  longer  he  considered  as  a 
delicacy  "but  rather  sijggests  its  wider  use.     If  there  are  other  retailers  quoting 
prices  materially  higher  than  these,  they  can  only  Justify  them  by  excessive  cost 
of  distrioution,  because  live  lambs  are  cheaper  than  in  many  years  and  wholesale 
or  packer  prices  also  reflect  the  same  reduced  level.     The  reduction  in  prices 
to  these  attractive  fig^zi^es  is  due  to  a  S'orplus  of  lainbs  which  will  be  quicldy 
absorbed  if  the  housewives  include  this  wholesome  food  in  the  menu  for  l\;jich  or 
dinner  once  or  twice  a  V7eek. 

In  this  co"'uatry  toda;-',  millions  of  car  people  find  themselves  in  distress, 
as  are  the  lajnb  producers  because  they  have  produced  an  ab-ondance  of  food  and 
rav/  materials  for  clothing,  while  other  millions  of  o-or  people  are  threatened 
with  being  'jmderfed  or  underclothed,  demonstrating  that  we  are  woefully  weak  in 
our  system  of  distribution  if  not  in  humanity. 


—  / 


THE  DROUGHT  SIT7ATI0IT.  \ 


A  radio  talk  "by  Dr.  C.  W.  VJar'b'urton,  Secretkrj'-,  Federal  Dro-aght  belief '■ 
CoDirittee,  delivered  throiigh  '^TRC  and  3S  other  radio  stations  associated  vrith 
the  rlational  Broadcasting  Company,  Monday,  OctolDer  21,  1930* 


The  decision  of  the  principal  railroads  to  extend  the  time  f or  rnaking 
emergenc;;-  shipments  of  feed  and  livestock  at  reduced  rates  from  Octoher  31  "to 
I7oveni"ber  3-0  i^-as  "been  the  most  enco^oraging  development  in  the  dro"aght  relief 
program  during  the  past  week.     Those  rates  range  from  1/2  to'  2/3  cf  the  regular 
rates.     This  contrihution  "by  the  railroads  has'  "been  an  important  feat-ore  of 
the  relief  program,     farmers  throughout  the  drought  area  are ' writing  to  the 
committee  daily  expressing  great  appreciation  for  this  suDstantial  assist^^nce 
given  them  "by  the  railroads. 

Reports  nov7  coming  in  show  th-at  the  farmers  in  man:,'  of  the  co-onties  es"- 
timate  that'  they  are  saving  anywhere' from  $1,000  to  $20,000  in  using  these  low 
rates  for  shipping  in  feed  stuffs  or  shipping  the  animals  out  to  areas  of 
plentif-ol  feed.     Tennessee  r^as  shipped  in  1,000  cars  of  feed  at  a  saving  cf 
ahout  $50  per  car.     Tennessee  farmers  whose  feed  supply  has  oeen  "badly  hit  "by 
the  drought  have  therefore  saved  somewhere  near  550,000  on  freight  charges.  A 
single  county  in  Virginia,  reported  an  estimated  saving  of  $53>000.    All  the  re- 
ports received  to  date  from  Virginia,  covering  53  co'onties  show  a  saving  of  ahout 
$630,000. 

The  counties  eligi"ble  for  the  reduced  rates  are  designated  "by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ag'riciolt^are  on  the  "basis  of  dro-ught  damage  to  their  feed  supply.  In 
general,  co-an:ies  which  have  less  than  50^"^  of  their  normal  supply  of  ha]'"  and 
feed  have  "been  certified  to  receive  the  reduced  ra.tes.     There  are  now  l,0l6 
co-onties  on  the  list.     The  rates  apply  to  shipments  of  feed  for  the  use  of  those 
v7ho  are  in  distress  "because  of  the  dro"jght.     The  rate  "benefits  are  o"btained  on 
certification  "by  the  county  agent. 

liany  farmers  have  not  as  yet  "oeen  a'ble  to  bu;^  their  winter  feed  "because 
of  crops  t!iat  have  not  yet  "been  mar"±ceted  or  "because  of  crop  failure.    Much  of 
the  feed  so  far  "bro-oght  into  the  dro-jght  area  ha.s  "been  p^orchased  "by  derJ-ers  or 
"by  farmers  who  had  a  little  cash  or  co-ijld  offer  some  "ba.sis  for  credit.  Then 
too,  farmers  have  "been  exceedingly  ""Dusy  making  the  most  of  such  feed  som-ces  as 
they  have  auid  in  many  cases  the  need  of  hauling  water  for  stock  has  added  to 
the  work.     The  extension  of  time  for  makirig  shipments  at  reduced  rates  affords 
the  chejice,  after  taking  stock  of  the  feed  supplies  salvag'ed  from  a  poor  corn 
crop  and  "by  saving  every  "bit  of  roughage  in  the  form  of  straw  or  native  ha^/  to 
purchase  what  feed  supplies  are  a'bsclutely  needed  to  ceirvj  stock  thrc-ogh  the 
winter  and  early  spring. 


Tne  food  sit-ijation  will  pro'bahly  "be  quite  serious  in  some  of  the  States. 
Jackson  Co-ont;-,  'J.  Ya.  ,  reports  that  two  families  out  of  every  five  will  not 
have  s-officient  food  for  the  winter.    Ariiansas  reports  a"bout  7  "bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes  aixd  3  gallons  of  sorghum  to  the  farm  fajTiily.     Tliese  are  two  important 
food  crops  other  than  corn  v/hich  are  fo^cmd  on  most  Arkansas  farms.     The  heavy 
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plc?.nti:ig  of  fall  gardens  in  this  State  will  help  out.    Much  of  the  produce  from 
the  nearly  50,000  fall  gardens  ploJited  v/ill  he  canned,  for  the  v/inter,  months. 
Home  demonstration  agents  are  \)Visy  helping '  tlie  v/ omen  with  their  food  "budgets  .. 
and  showing  them  the  best  methods  of  cannirig.        ■  '  -,   '  V,  ; 

The  live-at-hom.e  or  safe  farming  prograjii  advocated  hy  the  extension 
service  in  ma:iy  of  the  States  during  the  past  few  years  has  proved  its  worth 
this  year  of  the  drought.    Tlie  cow,  the  sow  and  yhe  hen  are  more  important  than 
ever.     The  farmer  v;ho  farms  v;ith  the  cov/,  the  sow  and  the  hen  has  the  edge  on 
the  one  crop  farmer  this  j^'ear  in  several  v/ays.     If  the  cotton  crop  is  not 
paying  for  the  fertilizer  used,  he  still  has  food  for  the  family  and  some  by- 
products to  offer  for  sale  to  tide  him  over  the  emergency.    At  this  time  county 
extension  agents  are  malcing  a  STDecial  effort  to  have  everj'"  farmer  enter  the 
v/inter  \vith  a  cow,  a  soiv  and  some  hens.    An  important  part  of  our  extension  work 
is  the  U-H  hoys  and  girls  clubs.    Here's  a  chance  to  organize  some  3-K  clubs  — 
the  hog,  the  hen  and  the  heifer 

IVe  all  realize,  both  in  the  State  aiid  Federal  organizations,  the  danger 
of  pellagra  and  other  nutritional  diseases  where  the  food  supply  has  been  very 
much  limited.     The  Ifetional  Red  Cross,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Ex- 
tension Service  and  &areau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  working  cub  a  cooperative  progrojm  utilizing  the  existing  agencies  already 
set  up  in  the  counties.     This  program  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  in 
the  dro-ught  area  the  foods  which  \7ill  prevent  nutritional  diseases.     These  foods 
must  be  made  available  in  every  comiiauiiity  at  a  price  that  those  severely  damaged 
by  drought  am  afford  to  pa;^^.     ii/'e  desire  the  cooperation  of  manuf actufers  '  ajid 
dealers  throughout  the  dro^jght  area  in  this  effort  to  bring  such  foods  at 
reasonable  prices  to  the  people  living  in  areas  wliere  draiger  from  pellagra 
exists.     Some  of  the  supplementary  foods  which  V7ill  be  especially  valua„ble  in 
protecting  against  nutritional  diseases,  as  recorxi ended  bj-  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  dr,y  skim  milk, 
evaporated  milk,  ca.nned  tomatoes  and  spinach,  raw  cabbage,  cod  liver  oil,  yeast, 
wheat  germs,  rice  polisli,  cane  or  sorghum  molasses,  and  canned  salm.on. 

tfe  are  being  advised  from  man;''  counties  that  leading  citizens  and 
business  men  are  trying  to  be  of  assistance  to  those  farr.:ers  who  have  been  most 
severely  ]iaiidicapped  by  the  drought,     i^e  comimend  strongly  this  spirit  and  are 
certa.in  that  in  many  communities  where  the  situation  is  difficult  it  cpjn  and 
will  be  much  improved  by  these  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  from  local  resources. 
In  Alleghany  Co^jTxty,  Virginia,  for  example,  the  local  dealers  after  passing  on 
the  reduced  freight  rate  to  the  farmers  felt  that  the;^,  too,  -.should  nalce  a 
contribution  to  help  out.    Accordingly  they  made  a  very  considera,ble  cut  in 
their  feed  prices. 

The  Middle  Atlraitic  States  liave  as  yet  had  no  material  relief.  Fall 
pastures  and  gardens  in  these  States  have  had  no  chance  to  get  started.     In  some 
sections  v/nere  fall  pastirres  were  seeded  after  the  light  September  rains,  the 
fall  army  worm  caxne  along  and  destroyed  them.    Most  insects,  anong  them  the  corn 
borer,  have  been  m.aterially  decreased  by  the  drou^jht  but  the  army  worm,  is  ex- 
ceptionally bad  this  year. 
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In  the  Mississippi  ana  Ohio  river  valleys,  the  fall  pastures  and  gardens 
aj'e  doing  \7ell.     The  rye,  v/heat,  and  alfalfa  fields  are  producing  a  good 
gro^7th,  and  are  f'ornishing  excellent  past^ore  for  livestoch.     In  these  areas 
the  feedir^  proclerr.  has  been  much  helped  and  the  enforced  selling  of  livestock 
apparently  has  r^on  its  c corse. 

There  has  not  "ceen  eno-j;gh  rain  to  replenish  the  water  supply  in  Ohio, 
ZentuciQ'-  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  where  farm  and  town  water  supplies 
constitute  a  serious  prohlem.     In  many  places  v/ater  has  to  te  hauled  from  near- 
cy  cities  having  a  good  water  supply.     This,  of  co-orse,  increases  lacor  costs. 

Reports  continue  to  come  in  showing  that  farmers  are  planning  to  feed 
wheat,  harley,  cottonseed  meal  and  other  substitutes  for  corn  this  V7inter.  At 
the  present  low  price  of  wheat,  this  will  be  a  good  investment  in  most  places. 
A  farmer  in  ITebraslca  reports  that  he  has  collected  $1.25  a  bushel  for  the  wheat 
he  has  fed  to  the  biogs  already  sold  and  is  enthusiastic  over  the  results. 

One  method  of  salvaging  every  bit  of  available  feed  supply  being  em- 
phasized in  Illinois  is  to  provide  good  shelter  from  the  rain  for  roughage  and 
livestoch.     Shelter  for  the  grain  and  roughage  keep  it  in  a  palatable  condition 
and  prevents  spoilage  and  wa,ste  from  mold,  and  shelter  for  livestock  conserves 
feed  ^}/  saving  the  animals'  body  heat. 

The  activities  in  which  the  co-ontj^  extension  agents  in  Arkansas  expect 
to  engage  in  z'r.e  coming  few  months  afford  axi  excellent  program  for  the  extension 
forces  in  any  part  of  the  dro-oght  area..     They  are  the  following: 

Aid  the  farmer  to  purchase  the  additior^.l  supplies  for  their  livestock. 

Help  farmers  cull  their  herds,  selling  unprofitable  animals  and  saving 
good  animals  for  their  herds  eaid  flocks. 

Help  plan  a  cropping  system  to  produce  feed  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as 
possible  next  year. 

Help  plan  the  planting  of  ce.sh  crops  early  next  season  to  provide  money 
for  taxes  aaid  necessary''  expenses  in  malting  a  crop. 

?urnish  outlook  and  ma,rketing  information  which  may  prevent  the  over- 
planting  of  perishable  crops  for  which  there  is  a  poor  chance  for  a  market  outlet 
ajid  which  would  result  in  a  loss  to  the  fa.rmer. 

Help  plant  home  gardens  and  for  other  sources  of  homie  food  which  will 
lessen  the  cash  outlay  an.d  prevent  pellagra  and  other  nutritional  diseases. 

Help  farmers  to  telze  full  advantage  of  all  relief  measures  made  available. 


I  H  h:  c  E  I  V/  r- 
ji 

PLiH2n:iT;>  TES  H0US3  .TITE  TH5  CHILDHZ^  III  l-CIITD 


";.  ■  A  r?.dio  talk  "by  Janes  S.  Taylor,   (Xiief,  Division  of  Builiiriij  aad 
Housing,  Biireau  of  Stsfjidards ,  Depaxtnent  of  Cormerce,  on  Thursday , 
Ocr,o"ber  30,  1930..  delivered  throiogh  17HC  and  3^  other  stations 
associated  vrith.the  ITation.al  Fam.aad  Hone  Ho"u.r. 


In  planninj^  the  house  Trith  the  children  in  rr.ina,  r.ost  of  us  ^7ant 
to  start  ijith  sone  study  of  the  T7orld  in  -'.vhich  the  child  lives. 
must  think,  of  the  child's  health  ajid  his  dependence  on  fresh  air  and 
svalight,  and  on  cleanliness,  rjid  atout  protecting  hin  from  fire  and 
accident..    TTe,  r.ust  put  -ourselves  in  the  child's  place  and  see  our  hone 
as  the  child  sees  it,  if  we  -sre  to  insure  the  rigl'-t  developnent  of  his 
nind  and  character.     A  collea.^e  of  rdne  once  suggested  that  in  order 
to  get  the  ch-lld's  point  of  view,  one  r.ight  cra?7l  into  the  house  on 
one's- hands  and  Imees  and  see  'what,  the  oottons  of  shelves  end  high 
talales  look  like,  hoT7  chairs  ?n.d  taoles  "croak  up  the  viev;  of  a  roon, 
and  hov7  ill-suited  r.ost  articles  of  f^'iirniture  and  equipnent  are  to 
a  toddler. 

Tlie  suD-cor-lttee  on  Housing  end  Mana-ger.ent  of  the  T?hite  House 
Conference  on  diild  Health  and  Protection  did  not,-  at  lee^t  as  a 
group,  try  such  an  . experiment ,  "but  a  s"^/npathetic  ijnders  tan  ding  of 
children  did  play  a.  lexge  part  in  the  f rcjrdng'' of  its  report. 

Euch  of  this  report  has  to  do  with  the  w,ay  to  "build  new  hones. 
It  takes  up  a  nu~'ber  of  prohlens  of  the  -city  and  town  hone,  such 
as  providing  enough  o^^en  space  around  each  hone  in  order  to  nake  its 
roons  "bright  and  cheerful,  the  possi"bility  of  having  hones  on  quiet 
streets  where  there  is  little  through  autono"bile  traffic,  and  vajrious 
other  natters  thavt  usually  do  not  concern  those  of  you  vrho  live  on 
farr:.s.    Hovvever,  nost  of  what  the  report  says  a.'bout  the  house  itself, 
and  the  plot  upon  which  it  stands,  should  "be  helpful  to  every  hone- 
na!t:er  who  has  children,  "because  so  nuch  depends  on  naking  the  "best 
use  of  whatever  house  you  nay  "be  occupying. 

Tlie  inport ance  of  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  of  plenty  of  direct 
sunshine  that  has  not  "been  filtered  through  ordinary  window  glass,  is 
well-known.     Yo"u  do  not  want  to  have  the  house  too  dejnp,   at  any  tine, 
nor  to  have  the  air  too  dry  when  it  is  heated  in  winter,  and  you 
want  to  arrange,  as  far  as  possi"ble,  that  the  children's  sleep  shall 
"be  qaiet  and  undist-u^rued. 

The  conr:.ittee' s  report  v.bit  pronpt  you  to  ask  yourself  whether 
or  not  your  hone  is  so  neat  and  attractive  looking  as  to  encourage 
your  children  to  "be  orderly  and  talce  a  pride  in  its  appearance.  You 
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want  ther.i  to  develop  orderly  haToits.     Do  you  set  aside  a  roon  or  space 
in  v/hich  they  C9Ji  play  and  do  you  xJi*ovide  then  convenient  space  in 
which  they  c?n  heep  their  toys  and  their  clothes  and  their  out-door 
v;p,aps?    Do  you  r.r>ke  the  yard  attractive  for  then  so  that  they  -vTill  he 
gla.d  to  pla^y'  at' hone?     Could  you  easily' get  then  out  of  the  house  in 
case  a,  fire  should  start,  and  are  the  chimeys,  stoves,  and  heating, 
ppipara.tus  in  good  repair  and  so  installed  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
Decone  a  source  of  fire?     Are  your  children  ]properly  protected  against 
"bums  and  seal  dings  nhen  they  cone  into  the  kitchen?     If  your  house 
is  not  equipped  with  running  water  and  --.odern  sanitary  plunhing 
fixtures,  is  there  o.ny  .■^:7a:/  in  which  you  could  reasonably  ha.ve  then 
installed,  or  have  you  provided  the  nost  convenient  and  nost  sanitajry 
sulistitute  that  you  c  an  afford?    Do  you  keep  the  house  painted  and.  in 
good  repair? 

You  r/ant  your  children  to  have  good  tahle  nanners.     Do  you  provide 
fhen  v/ith  chaars  th^t  are  high  enough  to  enahle  then  to  eat  properly? 
Bathroon  facilities  that  enahle  a,  child  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  fron 
a  convenient  ijosition  are  a  grea.t  help  in  teaching  hin  to  keep  hinself 
clean.     HqW  ahoiit  the  lighting  v/here  the  child  does  his  school  work? 
Do  unshaded  liglits  shine  directly  in  his  eyes?    If  they  do,  eyestrain 
nay  have  a  lot  to  do  with  his  tenper  and  disposition. 

Certainly  one  of  the  nost  striking  things  in  the, report  is  the 
stress  it  puts  on  giving  the  child  a  place  all  its  cvn  in  the  hone  . — 
if  not  a  roon  to  hinself,  you  can  give  hin  at  lea,st  enough  space  for 
his  "belongings  and  definite  places  where  he  nay  play  and  do  his  school 
work  and  he  "by  hinself  during  part  of  the  day. 

Aid  now  I  wish  you  good-day,  with  good  health  and  happiness  for 
you  and  your  children.  , 


L  1  B  If  ^  .  -^  R  V  ' 

R  ^  C  E  I  V  E  O  1 

WHJil  THl  WHITS  H0US3  COITFSRSITCE  O^T  CEILT)  HEALTH  JilSit) '^RbTECTldN  \ 
 LSXTS  TO  THE  HOI^a:jgZH  ,  ,  ,  ^   ,  , 


'  .■  A  radio  talk  by  Miss  Martha  7an  Rensselaer,  College  ITi  none  jixionoriifiS , 
Qomell  University,  ,  Ithaca,  Hew  York,  deli\'-ered  through  IRC  and  38  other 
radio  stations  associated  with  the  National  Sroadcasting  Conroany,  Octoher  30, 

1930. 


The  Tlhite  Ho-Qse  .  Conf er-ence  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  was  organized 
over  a  year  ago  ."by  President  Hoover  following  the  action  of  two  previous 
presidents  who  had  called  similar  conferences  at  intervals  of  ten  years. 

It  is  because  the., opportunity  of  the  nation  lies  in  safegusj'ding  the 
physical,  mental  and  emotional ,  life  of  its  children. 

.  After  a  year's  study,  twelve  hundred-  specialists  are  ready  to  report 

on  the  medical  care  of, children,  public  health,  communicable  disease 
control,  education  and  training,  vocational  guidance,  child  labor,  and 
relief  for  the  physically,  mentally,  and  socially  handle a^-pped. 

The  Conference  is  called  by  Pres^i dent.  Hoover ,  ■  November  IQ  -  22,  in 
'Washington  for  presentation  of  the  .findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
committees.     ITever  before  have  children  been  so  much  in  the  lime  light  as  at 
..this  time.     It  has  been  the  children's  year  without  great  publicity  or 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  a  great  underlying  fact  finding 
program  is  being  worked  out  as  a  basis  for  adult  education  in, the  interest 
of  the  child  as  a  future  citizen. 

•.In  the  earlier  his.tory  of  education,  little  attention  was  given;  to  the 
young  child.     He  could  not  speak  for  himself.     Education  and  gioidance 
awaited  the  older  child  and  the  infant  was  siirrply  allowed  to  grow  by  eat- 
ing and  sleeping  without  great  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  parent  of  the 
importance  of  the  early  years  for  forming  basic  habits  of  health  and  be- 
havior. 

Educators  have  stepped,  in  to  supplement  the  parent's  care  by  organizing 
day  nurseries,  nursery  schools,  and  child  gaidance  clinics.     Tlie  movement 
is  forward  looking  in  that  it  reduces  the  problems  of  the  school  and  society 
when  a-lit-tle  later  the,  child,  comes  out  from,  constant  parental  care. 

Eor  many  years  an  -effort  has  been,  made  to  train  the  child  but  now  the 
training  of  parents  is  the  objective  as  evidenced  by  the  reports  of  the 
T/Thite  House  Conference,     It  still  makes  the  parent  the  guiding  spirit  in 
the  life  of  children,  rather  than  a -disciplinary  one. 
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The  child  of  the  city  and  the  child  of  the  open  coimtry  have  re'ceived 
equal  attention.     The  searchlight  has  teen  throTO  on  the  home  surroionded 
hy  vast  stretches  of  unpopulated  land,  and  on  the  fa'cily  crowded  in  the 
tenement;  on  the  rur.al  school  and  on  the  school  of  many  -grades  in.  the  large-- 
city;  on  the  child '.working  in  the  field  end  in  the  factory. 

Doubtless,  the  rural  home  is  least  affected  hy  modern  social  conditions, 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  first  one  to  have  educational  service.     This  has 
come  through  the  organized  extension  service  of  the  U,  S.  DeT)artment  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture.     It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  findings  of  the  Wliite-  Hause  Conference  will  reach  -the  homes 
of  the  country  to  a  large  degree  through,  this  channel.     Tarm  women  are  aski-ng 
for  information  ahout  ways  in  which  they  may.  im.prove  the  mental,  emotional,  , 
and  physical  health  of  their  families.     They  are  asking  that  their  children 
have  equ.-^ly  good  educational  and  recreational  advantages  with  those  of-  the 
city.     Boys  and  girls  in  faxm  homes  need  aid-  on  personal  problems  to  counter- 
act the  geographical  separation  from  their  neighbors.     G-irls  on  farms  need 
help  in  modernizing  household  problems  as  boys  have  had  help  in  esta,bli-shing 
modern  farm  practises.     In  no  other  way- can  the  social  life  be  built  up 
and  domestic  stability  secured'  among  young  iniral  people  who  will  be  expe-cted 
to  become  the  nation's  farmers.  ,  .  _ 

Dependent  as  we  are  upon  .agriculture  for  the  existence  of  the  people, 
the  fajTn  family  must  claim  its  share  of  prosperity,  education  and  content-  v; 
ment,  or  otherv/ise  their  young  people  will  seek  other  occupations  in  larger  . 
centers.     Whatever  is  done  for  the  rural. child  to  orient  him  happily  to  his,-: 
environment  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  city  just  as  economic  prosperity 
in  farming  affects  the  prosperity  of  larger  centers  which  depend  upon  his 
production  for  subsistance  and  his  purchase  of  tools,  fertilizer,  and  seed.' 

Land  grant  colleges  have  incorporated  educational  opportijnities  for 
farm  girls  for  without  the  interest  which  comes  from  knowledge  and  skills    .  . 
they  will  have  no  interest  in  faxn  homemaking. 

The  farm    boy,  to  whom  is  offered  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  training 
to  make  a  better  farmer  in  the  interest  of  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  must  expect  to  find  an  equally  intelligent  home  partner  since  the 
success  of  the  farm  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  farm  home  and  the- 
cooperation  of  the  farm  family. 

'    There  are  from  three  to  five  million  handicapped  children  in  the  United 
States.     Even  in  cities,  provisions  for  these  children  are  far  from  adequate. 
There  are  rural  sections,  practically  unexplored  .areas  where  handicapped 
children  grow  up,  undiscovered  and  unaided, 

The  chief  hope  of  help.ing.  these  children  is  finding  them,  discovering 
their  defects  early  enough  to  alleviate  them.     Science  has  perfected  instru- 
ments to  discover  defective  hearing,  defective  sight,  and  means  to  aid  them. 
It  has  devised  help  and  treatment  for  the  cripple  -  even  means  of  making  life 
more  livable  for  the  mentally  deficient;, 


The  Strong,  healtliy  farm  "boy  and  girl  is  one  of  the  richest  assets  we 
have  in  this  co^antry.    HissiVtef  or  "brother  vrho  has  some-handicap  to  over-  ■■: 
come  must  "be  looked  upon  as  an  asset  too,  and  it  is -our  privilege  to  help  ■ -r.  ■.- 
him  to  the  maxin-um  of  his  possi"bilities. 

One  of  the  "big  pro"bleins  of  the  White  House  Conference  will  "be  that  of 
developing  facilities  to  bring  to  the  child  in  the  rural  home  who  has  a        -r  ^ 
handicap  to  "battle  with,  all  that  science,  medicine  and  invention  has  given  ., 
to  the  city  child  and  where  the -facilities  cannot  "be  "brought  to  the  child,,.,., 
ways  ta  take  the  child  to  the  facilities.  -  •  ■- 

■'■"¥6  maintain  a  vital  ahd  progressive  civilization  the  home  must  adapt  . 
itself  to  a  changed  society.  Its  :stability  depends  upon  keeping  alive  all 
that  is  good  in  the  past,  meet  present  social  pro"blems  and  -orepares  itself 
for  future  changes. 

Mults  who  have  freedom  have- the  opportunity  no-t,  only  to  seek  for 'them- 
selves "but  to  engage  in'  the  promotion  of  educational  facilities  which  will 
ena"ble  the"  fgp.ily  to  adjust  to" themselves  and  to'  the.  comn^onity  for  a  survival 
of  what  is  good  in  the  past-  and  the' o.rgani zation  of  new  and  a  "better  home  and 
conmrunity  life,  ..i::  .  j  ;;.  :o: 

■•.^■■At  this  time  there  are  startling'.questions  to  "be-answered  in  connection 
with-  farm  relief  and  ■'jmemployment.  They  are  questions  which  came  to  farming 
committees  even  "before  financial  -depression  greatly  affected  industrial  life, 

Tfnen  the  farmer's  income -lessens  he  still  must  have  seed  and  fertilizer. 
His  own  Wage  dwindles.     The -young  people  are  kept  at  hone  to  take  the  place 
of  the  paid  la"borers  on  the  farm,..  Next,  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  must 
"be  paid  or  the  farm  is  lost  which  -  serves  as  a  me'ajis  of  shelter  and  food  for 
the  family.     Ihere  axe  nutrition  and  clothing  pro"blems.     Recreation,  health 
and.  education  are  the  first  to  "be  sacrificed,   then  the  social  standard  is 
lessened  and  discontent  follows.!,-,-  .j 

•"'It  is  natural  therefore  that-' the  ^nite  House  Conference  has  studied  a  -, 
means  of  "bringing  to  the  farm-" home,  a  menas  of  supplying  "books  and  magazines. 
The  Committee  -arges  larger  and  more  extensive  li"braj:y  facilities  in  the  open 
country.     The  study  shows  pcrr&rty  of  educational-  opportunity  in  this  respect. 
The  committee  regards  "books  as  among  the  most  important  things  which  influence 
character.     Then,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  survey  which  shows  that  out  of 
523  homes  only  six  have  a  child's  magazine.     In  m.any  no  "books  are  owned  and 
no  public  library  available. 

Committees  of  the  Tlhite  House  Conference  recognize  the  importance  of 
modifying  the  school  curriculum  to  fit  youth  into  right  places  and  normal 
attitudes.     The  rural  youth  has  his  share  of  misfit  and  feels  the  lack  of 
challenge  incident  to  meager  rural  school  advantages.     Since  there  will  always 
be  a  large  percentage  of  boys  and  girls  who  leave  the  farms  and  either  seek 
employment  in  larger  centers  or  go  away  to  school  or  college  for  their  higher 
education  along  with  boys  and  girls  who  have  ha,d  better  secondary  school 
advantages,  justice  dem.ands  that  they  have  a  fair  chance  in  the  open  cor.petitioa 
for  success.     This  means  a  modification  of  our  rural  school  program  in  the 
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interest  of  the  children  .on  the  fai'r-s  and  the  comr.-'xinities  of  v/hich  rural 
youth  finally  becone  a. part.  '••  '•       ,  ', 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask  whether  the  educational,  advantages  in  a     '  '•■ 
rural  corjnunity  are  such  as  to  prepare  children  for  the  environnent  in  which'' 
they. are  to  live.  ,  The  rural,  school  if  it  does  this,  night  xyell  h,3,ve  the 
nost  vital  prograr.i  of  any '  f  or .  it .  r.iust  give  its  pupils  a' knowledge  of  soils, 
tree.S: 'and.  forestry,  natural  .history ,  con-ercial  geography  ,  insect  and  aninal'^'; 
life.  :  lhat  the  city .  t.eacher' strives  to. bring  to^the  school  in  the  f  om  of  '  ■■ 
sanples  to  acquaint  her  students '  v/ith  the:  life.'of  .  the"  open  coimtry,  the 
rural  teacher  has  close  at  hand  a.s  a'riesns  of  fitting  the  children  to  grow'  ' 
up  "7ith  an  intelligent  interest,  in.  their  surroundings  which  nay  becone  an 
econonic,  asset .  to  then  as  .agriculturists. 

A  growing  nunber  of  scjiooIs  in' large  'centers  are  providing  courses  fo'r  ;-' 
the  girls  which  will  solve  the  problens  of  the  nodern  hone.     They  are  as 
nuch  needed  in  rurol  schools.  .,  The  United  States  G-overnnent  attenpts  to  neet 
this  denand  through  the  k  H  Clubs  under  the  Departnent' of  Agriculture.  '•  Young 
people  everywhere  hnve  a  right  to  ask  whether  their  education  has  pointed  the 
:Way  to  finding  hones,  selecting  food  and  clothing  of  the  right  sort  and  coi>- 
patible  with  incone.     Their  lives  denand  short  cuts  in  house-keeping  because" 
the  nodern  housewife  wants  to  subordinate  the  routine  of  housework  to  find  '-■ 
satisfying  opportunity  for  recreation  and  for  educational  developnent.  The 
early  hone  with  its  educational  advantages  has  given  place  to  nechanical 
^inventions  teking  fron  the  hone  old  traditional,  econpnic  opportunities  f or  =a 
self  sustained  existence.     Less  in  rural  life  and  nore  in  large  centers"-'^  • 
_public  agencies  h^ye  standardized  recreation,  religious  instruction  end 
education.     The  lessening  of  wonan's  econonic  value  in  the  hone  has  left 
her;  with  nore  free  tine  which  challenges,  every  one  .with  its  right  use  for  :"■ 
p-ro'ductive:,  social  returns.   _  . 

..  -Wonen  therefore  are  asking  for. larger  educational,  recreational,  and 
econonic  opportunities.     The  entire  fairiiiy  life  is  affected  by  this  changbv' 
The  TJhite  House  Conference  has  revealed  a  large  field  of  opportunity  for- 
adult  education.     The  subjects  of  fK-.ily  life  and  a.djustnents  which  the 
, connittees  offer  for  study  and  action  are  if  accepted  and  pronoted,  the 
largest  contribution  which  can  be.  offered^  in  the  interest  of  the  fanily  and: 
connunity. 


THE  TTSEK  ^ITH  TH3  LARIi  BO^nD 


,    .    A  radio  talk  "by  Edg-ar  Markhs-;.,  PederaJ.  Jam  Board, 
"WEC'and  38  other  radio 's  tat  id  lis  -'^.ssociated.  with  the.  National  Broadcasting 
Con-cany,  October  31 .  1930. 


■"Grow  Less:'  ■  Get  Ilore'^'-' I's  the;" title  .of  a  r.-^n  Far-.  Board  "bulletin  just 
off  the  press  to-day.    Sxanples  of  the  penalty  of  producing  nore  of  a  crop 
than  the  consuir.ing  public  will  "buy  are  given  ^^o  fanners' with  the  suggestion 
that  it  will  he  noney  in' their  pockets  to  spay  nore.  attention  at  planting 
time  to  supply  and  demand  conditions. 

"A  study  of  crop  records -  coqpiled'./.oy :  the /Departnent  of  AaJ^ i culture ,  " 
this  bulletin  says,   "leads'  tc  the  -definite  conclusion  that  on  an  average 
the  anount  produced  is  ne as ur ably  within  the  control  of  the  producer. 
Certainly  it  should  always  be  possible  to  h?ve  infomation  as  to 
accunulated  stocks  of  my  conp.odity  which  constitutes  one  of  the  iriportant 
factors  in  determining  what  is  best  to  produce  the  fnllo'wing  season." 

■  Cop:  3S  nay  be  had  of  the  Earn  3c f-"^.  by  asking  for  Circular  ITo.  2. 

Conditions  affecting  the  production  an-'c  marketing  of  corn  and  other 
grarns,  excepting  wheat,  will  be  considf^.red  by  the  Coarse  Grain  Advisory 
Connittee  at  a  meeting  just  called  by  the  Earn  Boajd  for  ITovenber  I7. 
Numerous  reports  and  inquiries  concerning  imports  at  prices  much  below  the 
domestic  level  have  come  to  the  Beard  and  these  wil""  be  referred  to  the 
Committee. 

Eollowing  are  the  members  of  the  Cop.rse  J-rain  CorT-.ittee  selected  by  the 
grain  cooperatives  on  invitation  of  thj  Board: 

,3.  J.  Cottington,  President  of  the  national  Earners 
Cooperati-^'-e  Elevator  Association., 

■Sam  H.  'Ihompson,  President  of  the  ^ericpji  E^rrt  Bureau 
Federation. 

L.  J.  Taber,  Masoer  of  the  National  G-range. 

C.  E.  Huff,  President  of  the  national  Earners  Union. 

■U'ayl and  Mage e,  P;i-esident  of  the  Crop  Ir.tprovers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Nebraska. 

George  S.  Llilnor,  Yice  President  and  General  M-anagor 
of  the  Farmers  Nationc..!  Grain  Corporation. 

Janes  Hurray,  Vice  President  of  the  Quaker  Oa^ts  Conj>:'iny. 

The  Board  announced  this  week  the  selection  of  Dr.  'J.  I.  liyers,  of 
Cornell  University,  to  make  a  survey  -^f  a^ric-ui  tur?l  nprketing  problems  and 
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cooperative  organization  in  Porto  Rico,  with  a  vie\7  to  extending  assistance 
to  farners  there. 

Chaiman  Legge  :an(i  Vice  Chairnaii  ,  St.one  spoke  in.'Boston,  this  week,  Mr. 
Legge  addressing  a  luncheon  neeting  of  the  Boston  CHianber  of  ,Cornr.ierce  on 
Thursda;^'',  rand  Mr.  Stone,  the  New  England  Milk  Producers  Association, 
Wednesday  night.   

- 'Mr.  Lennan  is  in- the-.  Middle- West  conferriin^  with  various  livestock 

■(-'groups.  ..  ...-Iv^  •         .,  -  '  .  • 

Mr.  Willians  is  in-  the  .South  in  connection  with  the  cooperative  progran 
for  marketing  cotton  and  the  cotton -acreage  ,adjus,taent  canpaign. 


S3  r=:  c  E  I      t  C 


A  rc.dio  tallc  'oj''  Cliris  L.  Cliristunsen,  SecrutrJ":",  ?ederr.l  Jnrm 'Bor.rd, 
dolivurfcd  tliro-Oe'h  ;j2C  raid  3"  otlier  rp.dio  str.ticns  associated  v;ith.  the  -iiatifinf-i-s?''' 
3ror.dcastirki  Conpair",  Trido;-,  Octooer  31 1  1930. 


Ziere  c-me  r.  cine  d-oririt;  tlie  Civil   ,rr  in  iSol,  v/lien  it  wr.s  realized 
thcat  enlist:::ent  for  uhe  orij;:inal  period  of  sixt^  dr^'s  v/ere  inadecvoa.te  rJid  en- 
listment for  the  dxiration  of  the  \rr.T  "becr-^ae  a  stern  necessitj.     So  it  has  nov7 
"cucoi:ie  evident  that  the  AizCricult-'ar-l  Karlcetino'  Act  conterr.pl- i:eE ,  not  a  one 
-rear's  Job  for  the  jeder'-l  JarLi  3oard,  "but  a  loni3--tine  prOt;r:^x:  of  education, 
cc"perabion  raid  assistance  in  the  reliadilitafcicn  of  Arierican  r.^ri culture. 

21iis  conclusion  res-alts  froin  oji  exar'-ination  of  the  c-mses  v/nich  produced 
the  pre-^ent  "onseouled,  "on orJ.ra'-ced  conditions  in  the  a£ricult^ai\'^.l  industr"  and 
froEi  a  recc;j-;niti-'>n  tnat  such  conditions  are  to  he  reniedied  not  0.3-  legislative 
prnaceas,   out  o*-  the  application  of  specific  econoi-.ic  reLiedies  to  particular 
atCricultoral  diseases. 

As  the  federal  Tarn:  Board,  in  the  "brief  period  since  its  inception,  has 
fom-ulrted  a  progrrjn  '^f  "promoting  the  estahlishi-ient  o.nd  financing  of  a  fp.ri:: 
r.arhetint^"  sister,  of  producer-ov.Tied  and  producer-controlled  cooperative  associa- 
tions  ",  it  has  nade  the  discover;'  that  not  only  is  cooperation  in 

ai^ricul c-jjre  the  chief  o'bjective  of  its  activities  under  the  Atriculturrl  Market- 
ing Act,  "but  that  cO'Tperation  -./ith  other  c<iencies  is  essential  if  Me  are  to  put 
tnt;  progrrn:  across. 

rnis  should  not  he  srorprising.     Too  mr^i:.'  orgrriizations  and  too  npjiy 
r^'oncies,  federal.  State  rjid  private,  iia,ve  "been  tphing  a  piece-neal  view  of 
abj^icultioral  prcolems.     In  consequence  no  one  of  ther.  h^^s  forr.ed  an  r  dequr,te 
notion  of  their  scope  and  size.     Too  riuch  orgr^-ization  consciousness  has  tended 
to  o"bsc-ai"e  the  vision.     There  have  "been  too  r.any  unrelated  "progra'ns,"  resulting 
in  r.isdirected  plonks,  duplication  of  effort,  '^Taste  of  time  and  energ;^,  mis- 
-uiider standing.  Jealous:/,  suspicion  o^^d  strife. 

Actually  there  is  out  one  o"bjective  rnd  there  sh^^'uld  he  out  one  progrom. 
The  ooj^^otive,  fror:  the  econ:":.-.ic  vievrpoint,  is  t^  place  "the  ind^.str;-  of  agri- 
culcure  on  a  "basis  of  economic  ea-'oalitj-  ^7ith  other  industries."     The  progrrm;  is 
the  program  of  -^g'ric-olture,  of  r-jral  life,  of  the  r^"ricult"'aral  cormronity, 
..hiatever  is  designed  to  prom.ote  the  v/elfare  of  r"aral  life,  of  the  agricult"ural 
co;:'i..u:-it:-,  sho-:ild  he  included  in  the  progrrm..     whatever  is  designed  to  injure 
or  t^  detract  froi".  the  v;elf -^re  of  r^aral  life,  should  he  excluded. 

Zow^.ll^'  rm.port'^nt  is  the  recogniti'/n  of  the  fa.ct  tho,t  dif  1  erent  functions 
m.aj  "be  porforr.-;ed  o"  diff^^rent  organizations  and  agencies.     Properly  coordinated 
in  their  functioning,  such  agencies  "becom.e  a  term:  ^7ith  irresistiole  pulling 
3pov/er . 
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w'itli  this  concept  in  rand,  tlie  Tederr.!  H'n^n  IjOo^rd,  f  ror.  its  "beginning 
hp.s  recognized  the  iiy.portr'jnce  of  coordin-^.tion  of  vPvTious  groups  exid.  agencies 
in  the  pro::otion  of  the  --.gricultiirp.!  orgpjiization  progm.:.     The  thousands  of 
cooperatives  scattered  thr^ugh'^ut  the  country,  nanj"  of  theiv.  isolated,  inde- 
pendent, local  organizati''^ns ,  v/itn  little  influence  on  narket  conditions, 
needed  first  of  all  to  "be  "br^^ught  together  in  larger,  more  influential,  regional 
or  national  units. 

Thus  the  national  agencies  v/hich  have  "been  for:;.ed  for  the  marketing  of 
grain,  v/ocl  and  aohair,  livesuoc!';,  cotton,  "beans,  pecans,  etc.,  represented 
chiefly  t'he  coordination  a:id  onsolidation  of  existing  cooperative  units  into 
ef:-"ective  marketing  agencies.     On  the  hasis  of  such  consolidations,  larger  and 
r:.ore  far  reaching  structijres  v/ill  he  huilt.     Coordination  plans  for  other  agri- 
cult-oral  com.  odit^'-  ;--.ar]:eting  agencies  are  under  consideration  and  will  te 
developed  as  conditi':'ns  require. 

Closel.j  associated  v/ith  the  coordina^t ion  of  the  cooperative  organizations 
has  heen  cooperation  uith  the  Agricultiaral  Colleges,  Agricultural  Extension 
Services,  voca.tional  educational  forces,  the  departments  of  agriculture  and 
other  educational  '\gericies  of  the  various  States.     Because  tliese  are  Tooth  educa- 
tional end  service  organizations,  the  ?arra  Board  has  recognized  the  importajit 
functions  v;hich  the;;.'"  a.re  e."ble  to  perforia  in  relation  to  cooperative  organization, 
progmxas.     In  consecuence,  these  agencies  have  assisted  in  the  forim^lation  of 
such  pro^rans  .?,nd  v;ith  a  friendl;',  cooperative  attitud*  v/hich  has  aided  greatly 
in  their  proinocion.     without  the  endorsement  and  a.ssistance  of  these  agencies 
the  v/ork  of  organization  in  the  a.gricultur'^l  industry  \7ould  ha.ve  "been  infinitely 
more  dif f icult , ,  if  not  Lupossihle. 

As  the  cooperative  orga-:ization  prograjn  has  developed,  the  federal  Jarm 
Board  hao  recognized  that  the  edacational  mandate  of  the  Ag'ricultural  Majrketing 
Act  is  not  less  import-nt  or  far  reaching  thazi  is  the  mcvndate  for  crea.ting  co- 
operatives.    If  txie  cooperatives  are  to  attain  their  true  imioortance  and  function 
v/ith  real  efficiency,  there  must  l^e  an  intelligent,  loyal  memhership  \/ho  laiou 
v/hat  the;;'  are  a"bout  and  are  determined  to  exert  th.eir  collective  v/ill. 

In  t"-.is  vie\-'  the  relation  of  the  Tederal  Board  for  VocationaJ  Education 

to  the  agricultural  organization  program  oecomes  most  importaiit  and,  reflecting 

this  vie'/,  as  a  result  of  several  conferences  betv/een  representa/cives  of  the 

Pederal  ITarm  Boaxd  and  tl.ose  of  the  federal  Board  for  Voca.tionaJ  Education, 

plr^ns  for  coordination  of  the  activities  of  taese  tv/o  federal  agencies  have  "be- 
come imperative  as  never  "before. 

Hecognizivig  tne  fact  tnat  U,000  voca.tionaJ  agricultural  teachers,  in  high 
schools  throughout  t]ae  co-'oncry  are,  aaid  logically  should  he,  active  centers  for 
the  dissemhnatioxi  of  acc-arate  a.nd  de-oenda"ble  information  aloout  the  cooperative 
organiz-^t ion  progrr^m,  efforts  are  heing  made  to  coordinate  tiieir  teaching  so  a.s 
to  present  to  their  pupils  accented  facts  a.nd  'or.inciples  as  em.bodied  in  the 
s-'oecific  cooperatives  in  process  r.f  organization  or  operation  in  their  respective 
sections  of  the  country". 


'Z-e  reg----lai-  co-oi'ses  of  these  hisli  schools  are  supplemented  c;;^  night 
school  c:-j.rses,  for  .-,d.ults,  v/iich  inclade  at  least  ten  lessons  or  lect^JTes  on 
specific  subjects.     It  is  recognized  that  the  vaJue  and  influence  of  such 
adult  night  school  co-'urses,  devoted  to  the  cooperative  organization  movement, 
is  s'-ire  to  he  fr.r  reaching. 

In  order  to  vitalize  the  instruction  in  "both  the  daj"  schools  and  the 
adult  nig'.-.t  school  c'-ji-ses,  it  is  necessary  that  subject  matter  relate  directly 
to  existing  cooperatives  or  tnose  in  process  of  orgax.ization  in  the  respective 
comir-jnitics.     Consequent  13^,  regional  conferences  have  "been  arranged  at  \7hich 
the  c^nimoditv  s-oecialists  of  the  federal  I'rjrm  Board  will  meet  the  State  super- 
visors for  Yocatioi-.al  Agricult'ore  of  the  several  regions  of  the  United  Str'.tes. 

Tlius  in  a.  conference  c.'c  Chatt-oaiooga,  Tennessee,  on  ITovemoer  lOth  and  11th 
cotton  and  iooacco  orgaiiization  will  he  considered.    At  Dallas,  [Texas,  on 
I'Tovember  13th  a^-:d  I'+th,  cotton,  livestock  ajid  wool  will  he  discussed.  Simila.r 
conferences  at  Chicago  on  ITovemher  10  a^'^d  11  ^jid  at  St.  Paul  on  ITovemher  13  paid 
ih  will  Iiave  -under  consideration,  grain,  livestock  aaid  dairy  cooperp,tives. 

The  for^jgcing  s^oggests  only  one  "ohase  of  the  cooperation  tha.t  is  "ixider 
consideration  oy  the  federal  j'pvva  Loa.rd  aaid  the  iTederal  Boa^rd  for  VocationaJ 
Education.     It  is  gratifying  to  feel  th^.t  gradually  there  is  developing  a.  com- 
plete, composite  view  of  tne  whole  agricultural  prcgraji;  tlia-t,  more  and  more, 
the  various  locaJ,  Sta.te  and  ?edera,l  agencies  are  recognizing  the  value  of 
teamwork  in  developing  and  prosecuting  a  sai.tisf a^ctory  cooperative  orgaJ.iiza.tion 
program  for  a^ricult'ure;   that  the  Joh  is  hig  enough  for  every  agency  and  every 
organization  to  ha.ve  a.  fair  share  of  the  work  a^nd  to  earn  an  equally  fair  sha.re 
of  the  glory. 

wlien  the  development  of  agricult'ore  and  of  rural  life  is  recognized  as 
the  tr'ae  ohjective  and  v/hen  all  agencies  and  organizations  are  'onited  their 
efforts  to  bring  this  about,  there  v/ill  follov/  a  nev;  da^^  for  agriculture  in 
America. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  tne  laoors  of  the  federal  ITarm  Board  are  directed. 


U-H  CLIC  wOHK  IJI  ^HS  COMLOJITITY. 
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A  r?,dic  trJji  o;-  A-  J.  Br-aiida^e,  State  Cluo  Le-vder,  Stoi-rs,  Connecticut, 
delivered  tlirroijli  tlie  netifovlz  of        radio  stations  assccir.ted  v/ife-;:t^jS_Jj2j;^^ 
Zroadcas tin;  Coiv/ian;',  Saturday,  I\i"ove--".lDer  1,  19^0.  — 


I  v/is2:  I  could  tell  ;"ou  \/hcat  U-H  clue  v/crk  r-zav  :".".ea^i  ajid  lias  ;..eant  to 
r-ian."  a  co.._:"anit"  in  Ccnnecticut  tlircu<;ii  the  or^^anized  activities  it  "brings  to 
rural  007s  ajiid  fjirls.  ■ 

I  would  tell  70U  first  of  the  greater  interest  of  yo-ong  folics  in  the 
v/ork-a-da^"  jobs  at  home;  of  the  development  that  comes  to  toys  and  girls  through 
having  definite  johs  v/ith  definite  responsihil it ies  anid  rev/ards;  of  their  stay- 
ing in  school  longer  aaid  doing  better  school  v/orlc  v/hile  there;   of  bet'cer 
understanding  bet'./een  parents  and  children  and  happier  family  relationship 
because  of  tnis;  of  groups  of  boys  and  girls  v;ith  thfeir  o'.ra  clubs,  learning 
the  "oriL'.ary  lessens  of  cooperation;  ■  of  gro'.rn-ups  helping  to  plan  constructive 
"vvork  aiid  play  prograjiis  for  their  young  people  and  providing  the  necessary 
leadership  for  carrying  them  out;  of  grea,ter  parental  and  commuTiity  pride 
developed  thro-ogh  the  accomplisl'urients  of  their  young  people;   of  yo~ang  people 
going  out  into  life  v/ith  the  universal  testimony  that  U-H  club  v/ork  had  helped 
uhem  to  try  a.  little  harder,  do  a  little  better,  and  be  a  little  better  prepared 
to  meet  life's  problems. 

I  v;culd  tell,  too,  of  the  yoraig -men  happily  located  on  farms  who  say 
they  v;ould  not  be  there  except  for  club  './ork;  aaid  in  the  same  breath  I  v/ould 
tell  of  h"andreds  of  yoijng  people  uho  have  become  nappily  located  in  urban  com- 
d'onities  ishro'agh  the  contacts  U-H  club  v/ork  has  provided  for  them. 

"  'Ihese  and  many  other  things  a,re  developing  ■  in  Connecticut  as  a  result  of 
club  work,  v/hich  is  the  onl:"  educa-tional  program  in  the  United  Sta,tes  for 
rural  boys  and  i,"irls  that -is  financed  ana  directed  by  J'ederal,  State,  County 
and  local  f'onds  and  leadership  coo-Qeratively . 

jTour-Ii  club  work  in  Connecticut  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricult'oral  College  Ii:tension  Service.     The  \7ork  in  each  County  is  organized 
and  conducted  through  the  Co'LUity  ?arm  Bureau  by  County  Club  Agents. 

MOM,  to  get  h-'d  club  work  started  in  a  commuxiitj^  there  is  just  one  thing 
to  do:     com.'-ranicr,te  \/ith  your  County  Club  Agent  a.t  ^'•our  County-  Zarm  Durea.u. 
If  ycu  do  not  Iniow  v/here  3"0ur  7o:rra  I'orea-u  is  loca,ted,  write  to  this  Sta.tion  or 
to  the  Connecticut  Agi'icultural  College. 

w'e  have  alw'a4'"s  fo-and  the  boys  aaid  girls  interested  and  eager  for  U-H 
club  work,  but  experience  shows  tha,t  club  v/ork  thrives  only  \/here  it  is  v/ell 
supported  by  the  interest  of  the  grovrn-ups. 

The  biggest  single  task,  then,  in  stajrting  h-E  club  \/ork  in  the  comjiaunity 
is  to  infom  and  interest  the  grov/n-ups.  This  can  be  done  through  ne\7s  articles 
aaid  circular  letters,   talks  at  group  meetings  such  as  the  Graaige,  the  Parent- 


( over) 


Ter-^cliCiS  Association,   the  Afnerican  Legion  Post  cjid  other  local  organizations* 
■The  Co-j^it;;'-  Clu"b  At^ents  are  prepared  to  help  do  this.  ■  '  ■■■ 

As  U-H  clulD  \7orh  is  financed  "b;'  pi^'olic  funds,  there  a're  no  local 
financial  ohligations  associa,ted  v;ith  the  organizo.tion  of  the  \/orlc.  Instruc- 
tions and  record  TdcoIcs  ajre  provided  without  charge. 

lut -f  cr  ■  s tatilit^'  cf  tne  v;ork,  local  coimTiit tees  must  taJce  responsibility 
for  s^'^'nsoring  U-H  cluDs.     These  comiiiittees  must  also  Ije  responsilDle  for  local 
leadersnip.    AiiJ^O'ne  era:  tvJzii  the  initial  step  toward  starting  k~E  club  v/ork  in 
the  coLjuunit";  a  ho"  or  girl  v/ho  v/ants  to  be  a  club  member  or  a,  rural  teacher 
or  minister  r/h")  feels  tha.t  the  lives  of  the  b'o"s  and  girls  v/ould  be  enriched 
throui^h  a  more  in'cimate  Imov/ledge  of  tne  essentials  of  better  methods  on  the 
fr.rm  and  in  the  home.     The  srme  is  true  of  parents  v/ho  v/ould  like  to  have  their 
yo'ong  people  better  informed  on  the  opportunities  of  rural  life,   its  advantages 
a,nd  limitations,  or  cf  friends  of  rm-pl  boys  and  girls  v/ho  feel  thr.t  U-H  club 
work  v/ill  help  lead  them  to  greater  oop^rtuuiit ies  than  they  nov/  enjoj". 

Tne  Co^anty  Club  A-;;ent  at  "'"^ur  Z-^rm  Z-'oreau  is  there  to  help  you  and 
yoijjT  comm'ojiit;""  develop  more  capable  rural  boys  ahd  girls  through  U-H  club  \/ork. 

There  r.re  about  UOC  rural  comi.nmities  in  Connecticut  v/here  there  is  a 
place  for  U-H  club  wor::.     Clubs  ha.ve  been  organized  in  about  one-half  of  these 
corfli'vj^.ities ,  so  t'neru  is  still  lots  to  be  done  before  U-H  club  v/ork  is  made 
G.vailablkj  for  all  rural  boys  and  girls. 

I  v/ould  like  to  knov;  ho',;  ma;ny  folks  are  listening  in  on  these  v/eekly 
ch.ats  about  U-H  club  \7ork.     i/TIC  is  generously  promoting  rm-al  activities  through 
their  v/eekly  programs.     Lost  m.onth  I  ho,d  been  out  of  the  studio  about  an  hour 
v/hen  Mrs.,  Hov/ard  Barber  of,  ./arehouse  point  told  m^e  they  had  lis1>ened  in.  Tha.t 
evening  lirs.  John  Curtis  of  ilon/alk  told  me  sne  had  listened  in,  and  you  Imow 
it  kind  of  m.oke3  me  feel  good  to  hear  these  reports. 

I  would  like  to  let  the  folk's  here  at  */TIC  Icaovi  hov/  many  friends  ^-H  club 
v/ori:  has  here  in  Connecticut,   so  I  am  going  to  as-c  a.ll  2'cu  v/ho  are  friends  of 
U-H  club  v/or2:  or  friends  of  r;ar,al  boys  raid  girls,  aaid  anybody/  else  v/ho  is  listen- 
ing in,  to  v/rite  me  here  at  this  station  and  comument  on  these  prograxis  or  tell 
m.e  what  y  ..u  thin';:  vie  can  do  to  hel"o  rural  folks  —  that  is  really  our  one  in- 
terest and  the  object  of  these  prograJAS. 

Let  m.e  hear  from  you,  I'/on't  you?     So  long,  folks.  • 


. .      -  LIBRA,: 

R  E  C  E  1      E  L. 
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jiOLS  DZ'cirsinAiiQi;  "chx  has  xzlpzd  ::s  -— r^mp- 

A  radio  talk  "by  Sliza  Keates  To-urig,  Ulster  Coiinty,  Uew  York,  delivered 
over  the  ^arm  and  Hone  Hour  net-.vork  of       radio  stations  associated  r^ith  the 
National  Broadcasting  Conpany,  Saturday'',  November  1,  1930- 


To  the  radio  audience  and  the  farm  folks,  north,  south  and  vzest,  I  'oring 
greetings  from  the  farn  Troinen  of  the  east.     Songs  and  slogazis  extol  the  good 
old  daj's  "do^Tn  on  the  fam,"  though  why  it'  should  he  alwa^ys  "do\7n"  who  knows? 
Jot  the  fajm  wonan  is  not  do^m,  hut  up  aiid  coming. 

Perhaps  no  one  suffered  more  hardship  in  the  change  from  manual  lahor 
times  to  the  machine  age,  than  the  homemaker  on  the  le-xu,  as  v/e  were  the  last 
to  receive  the.  fruits  of  the  change.     There  were  so  many  angles  to  our 
prohlem,  distance,  poor  trajisportation  facilities ,  apartness,  lack  of  ready 
'cash,  comirranity  indifference,  lack  of  opportunity  and  other  fa^ctors  to  "be 
dealt  with.     The  "burden  of  the  homemaker  on  the  farm  "became  very  heavy. 
Many  .lost  spirit  and  courage  and  lost  sight  of  the  advantages  of  co'ontry 
.life,  with  its  possi"billties  of  hlessed  independence  £nd  freedom. 

It  takes  a.  comhination  of  the  practical  and  ideal  to  meet  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  farm  woman,  and  they  can  only  he  met  "by  local,  State  and 
national-  cooperation.     This  has  heen  successfully  demonstrated  hy  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  States  and  the. -Departm.ent  of  igric'olture .     'Whatever  nay  he  our 
home-making  prohlems,  it  offers  us  ii^s  help.     The  amount  of  work  to  he  done 
in  the  farm  home  gives  little  time  to  experiment  or  study,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  the  needed  information  that  may  he  gleaned  from  many  and 
varied  sources.     The  means  ar-d  time  at  our  disposal  are  so  small  that  results 
are  meagre  in  comparison,  to  the  need.     TJe  f  aJrm  homemakers  must  keep  ahead 
of  the  times,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  success  and  contentment. 

Through  research  work,  the  G-overnment  has  found  solutions  to  many  of 
o-'or  pro"bler.s  which  are  hrought  to  us  hy  the  home  demonstration  a,gent  in 
demonstrations,  lectures,  conferences ,■  and  personal  contacts. 

The  farm  hom.e  szid  the  growing  family  are  alwa^/s  presenting  problem.s  in 
nutrition,  clothing,  housing,  household  m-anagem.en t ,  prepar-ation  and  care  of 
food,  child  guidance,  health,  education  and  many  other  things.    Help  along 
these  lines  is  easily  ohtained  in  the  thickly  populated  areas,  hut  the 
isolated  farm  hom.es  need  help  even  more.     The  hom.e  dem.onstration  agent  gives 
this  help,  and  a'Dove  all,  she  brings  together  wom^en  with  sirdlar  prohlems, 
promoting  friendliness  and  a  hetter  -understanding,  the  fo^'ondation  of  good 
community  spirit. 

With  the  optimistic  view  of  our  problem.s  tha.t  the  home  der.ionstre.tion 
agent  brings  to  us,  we  learn  to  surm.ouxLt  the  difficulties  tha.t  haffled  us, 
remove  the  obstacles  whicri  hrought  us  discouragem.ent,  replace  ther:  with 
things  that  help  to  relieve  us  of  m.uch  lahor,  to  put  homemaking  hefore 
housekeeping  and  develop  family  life.     Then  having  tim.e  for  the  finer  and 
greater  things  of  life,  we  let  them  so  fill  cur  r.inds  that  petty  grievajices. 


Over 


jealousies  pjid  discords  c,?ji  find  ,no  place  to  rajil:le,  le?j*n  the  success  that 
corries  fro;::,  cooperation,  hocone  loyal  to  our  calling  as  honenplcers,  on-d  ho 
true  to  our  ideals. 

ITnen  life  tecor.es  a  ceaseless  round,  a.  conr:on  task,  the  hours  iDecor.e 
nonotonous,  hut  when  the  daily  duties  "becone  a  series  of  events,  then 
drudgery  disappears.     Sach  day  ;Can  "bring  a  ne';;  interest  to  the  task  that 
awaits  our  hands.     To  put  in  practice  .  the  fresh  ideas  brought  to  us  hy  the 
ExtensiQn  Service  nal^es  us  r.aster  our  work  instead  of  heing  enslaved  "by  it.  • 

To  furnish  the  fa'-iily  taole  Y/ith  a  "balanced  neal  that  meets  the  rc- 
quirenents  of  every  nen"ber  of  the  f airily,  puts  renewed  interest  into  that 
piece  .of  work.     ITot  only  does  it  result  in  satisfaction  to  the  nenhers  of 
the  fa".iily  in  building  up  their  health  "but  adds  to  far^ily  happiness,  as 
satisfied  appetites  are  a  great  help  to  cheerfulness,  a  v/onderful  asset  in 
any  hone,  no  natter  where.     This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  help  furnished. 

Knowledge  is  power.     The  reasons  for  failure  or  SLxccess  in  our  h'^ne 
making,  when  nade  apparent,  ena"ble  us  to  work  intelligently.  Cooperation, 
fostered  "by  th^e  Extension  Service  has  brought  rural  hT-ienakers  to  the  fore  in 
promoting  the  larger  interests  of  the  corn-unity,  the  church,  the  school,  the 
pu'blic  li"brarv  facilities  for  rural  hones,  pu"blic  health  and  nursing,  maternity 
8jid  child  welfare,  "beautif ication  of  the  countryside  and  other  things  pror^oting 
the  welfare  of  the  State  end  its  citizens.     Tills  leads  us  frori  provincialism 
into  the  greater  field  of.  thought  and  endea.vor.     With  tine  and  la"bor  saving 
devices,  v/e  ejre  free  to  devote  some  tine  to  the  lajrger  things  that  "benefit  our 
comj~iUnity  and  reach  out  in  helpfiilnoss  to  others  who  have  not  yet  received  the 
"benefits  resulting  .frori  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service.  Losing 
ourselves  in  generous  enthusiasms,  we  m.ay  extend  to  the  less  fortunate,  a  . 
helping  hand,  and  enable  them  with  us  to  truly  sing,   "Honel  Hone!  sweet  hone! 
There  is  no  place  like  hom.e." 


THE  Tm.l  VIOUM  IM??0-in?S  ES'^  H-^iTS  \        ^^Qy  1  7  1931- 

A  radio  talk  "by  I.^iss  Clara  H.  3ria:i,  Blooraington,  Illinois,-  -delivered 

over  the  Farn  end  Hone  Hour  net\7ork  of  k'^  radio  stations  associated  j7itli--t}ae^r'-r.  - 

National  Sroadcasting  Company,  11:70  to  12:30  o.rn.  ,   Central  Standard 
TiT:e,  Saturday,  roveni'ber  1,  1930. 


The  biggest  joo  to  oe  handled  "by  any  \?orri-?ji  ?s  that  of  hone  meiking. 
Que  reason  r;hy  it  is  so  "big  is  because  it  includes  so  "rny  kinds  of  £,ctivities. 
We  have  not  given  enough  thou^lit  aiid  "-raining  to  the  Toros-oective  hone  r.eicer 
so  tliat  she  v.sj  "become  faivdlisr  '.yith  these  individual  tasks  before  she 
becones  discouraged  and  fails  to  see  the  bigness  of  the  job  as  a  ';?h-:le. 
Struggling  along  \7ith  her  problenis  ajid.  pei-plexities  she  l-zne'.7  not  rliere  to 
turn  for  help  until  the  Horae  Sconomics  Extension  department  CE,-e  to  her  aid. 

The  Ho'/ae  Adviser  can  be  of  service  to  the  hone  .\aker  througli  tiTo 
channels.     First,  by  bringing  the  inf orraation  she  most  needs;  and  helping 
her  to  keep  up  v.lth  the  progress  that  is  being  rzade  througl'i  discovery  and 
research.     Second,  by  helping  her  to  realize  her  ability  to  do  tilings;  in- 
spiring hsr  rdth  confidence  in  herself  s'^  she  will  undertalce  to  help  others 
outside  her  ovm  little  circle. 

Sonetines  the  most  perplexing  problems  are  the  most  common  ones.  Take 
the  subject  of  Foods ;     YJe  know  our  families  must  be  fed,  and,  following  the 
custom  of  the  times  prepare  three  meals  a  day,  but  do  we  have  the  knowledge 
of  foods  that  we  should  have  in  order  to  feed  o"ar  families  so  that  best 
res-alts  may  be  obtained?     73hen  we  need  new  drapes  for  any  room  ^n  our  homes, 
we  carefully  measure  o^ar  windows  and  decide  upon  the  particular'  kind  of 
fabric  that  will  be  most  suitable  to  go  mth  our  fuTnishings ,  then  we  buy 
just  the  kind  and  amount  needed.     But  when  we  feed  our  families,  we  cook 
the  food  that  they  like  with  little  knowledge  of  its  nutritive  value  and 
its  effect  upon  their  fut-are  health.     In  other  words,  are  we  able  to 
make  a  good  selection  of  material  for  building  up  health  and  physical 
fitness  in  our  families  as  we  are  in  pm-chasing  draperies  for  our  windows? 
The  Home  Adviser  helps  by  giving  information  concerning  selection, 
preparation  and  service  of  food  and  choosing  economical  foods.     -The  home 
maker  is  not  yet  feeding  her  family  a,s  thoughtfully  and  scientifically  as 
the  farmer  is  feeding  his  livestock. 

Short  cuts  in  doing  the  mechanical  part  of  house  work  are  d§sirable 
if  just  as  good  results  can  be  obtained.     How  much  time    does  the  homemaker 
spend  each  day  washing  the  separator?     Vhat  part  of  her  life  time  is  spent 
in  washing  dishes?     A  time  study  of  household  duties  helps  to  set 
standards.     If  out  of  100  such  studies  it  is  found  that  70  women  can  wash 
dishes  in  the  same  length  of  time  (allowing  for  difference  of  equipment 
and  size  of  family)  the  other  30  can  check  up  on  themselves  aa d  see  if  they 
are  giving  too  much  time  to  this  oft  recurring  task,  or  not  enough  time  to 
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this  particular  part  of  the  horaemaker^s  joh.     We  need  to  do  some  work  in 
standardizing  the  mechanics  of  the  homemakers'  profession  and  out  of  it 
should  come  more  time  and  more  money  in  v/hich  to  develop  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  higher  things  in  life;  more  time  in  which  to  really 
live  \vith  and  enjoy  the  family.     Suppose  the  family  had  enough  time  so 
they  they  could  spend  one  hour  each -day  at  either  the  noon  or  evening 
meal,  what  would  they  talk  a^oufj    ^That  are  the  suhjects  of  conversation 
during  meal  time?    The  meal  time  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  "boys  and 
girls  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  topics  of  the  day  and,  at  the  same 
time,  get  the  vie\Tpoint  of  more  mature  minds. 

The  second  service  which  the  home'  adviser  can  render  to  the  home- 
mal^er,  is  to  inspire  her  with  confidence  in  herself,  so  that  she  will  feel 
that  there  is  need  for  her  outside  of  her  o\to  home.     She  will  he  a  hetter 
homeraaker,  a  hetter  mother  hy  working  with  other  mothers  and  other  home- 
makers  in  community  activities.     Her  attitudes  will  change,  hccause  of 
these  outside  contacts.     This  can  "be  done  by  giving  her  responsibilities 
in  the  Home  Bureau  organization,  being  careful  to  allow  her  to  begin 
slowly  and  not  asking  her  to  do  things  which  she  is  not  capable  of  doing, 
but  giving  her  the  necessary  help  and  support  that  the  work  may  be 
completed  with  satisfaction.    Many  a  little  woman  who  has  been  afraid  of 
her  own  voice  has  developed, , throu^i  some  work  in  the  Home  Bureau,  into  a 
real  leader  in  her  community.     After  cll,  is  not  this  one  of  the  biggest 
things  that  can  be  done  for  her?     For  when  she  finds  herself  and  realizes 
her  ability  to  do  things,  she  will  tlien  be  able  to  express  her  individuality; 
her  ovm  initiative  will  help  her  to  go  on  doing  bigger  and  better  things. 
Perhaps  -  the  biggest  service  then  that  the  Home  Adviser  can  render  the 
rural  woman  is  to  get  her  to  think,  for  v:hen  women  think  and  think  hard, 
tasks  are  accomplished. 


A  radio  talk  "by  C.  G.  Handell,  Federal  Farm  Board,  delivered . throti^ 
^^RC  and  38  other  radio  stations  associated  with  'the  national  3roadca5tlng*=~j;^^^^^^^ 
Company,  i\rQveral)er  J,  1930.         ■     ■  •  '  ■  '  ' 


Some  of  you- in.  this  radio  audience  today  may  not  know  just  what  the 
■National  Livestock  Marketing  Association  is  and  the  service  it  performs.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  this -National  Livestock  Marketing  Association  is  an  organization 
composed  of  producer-ovmed  and  controlled  livestock  sales  agencies  "banded  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  more  efficiently  serving  the  livestock  producers  of 
the  United  States.     Eighteen  cooperative  livestock. marketing  associations  are 
stocMiolders  and  memhers  of  the  National  Association  making  it  the  largest 
livestock  marketing  association'  v/hich  has  ever  operated  in  this  country. 
Practically  all  of  these  organizations  have  years  of  successful  business  ex- 
perience "back  of  them  and  in  most  cases  they  have  "built  up  their  "business  to' 
the- place  where  they  rank  first  at  their  respective  markets  in  voltime  of  -' 
"business  handled.     Fifteen  .of  .these  agencies  during  1929  handled  a  volume  of- ■ ';.. 
business  valued  at  $170,^00,000.  "  '  .  ' 

The  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association  is  in  a  position  to 
great  many  services  to  livestock  farmers  and  ranchmen  throughout  this 
Today  I  want  to  discuss  "briefly  their  financing  service.  ;   .  .  ' 

Every  day  letters  from  farmers  and  ranchmen    come  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  addressed  to  J.-ir.   C.  3.  Denman,  the  livestock  mem"ber  of  the  Board  and  my- 
self asking  if  the  Farm  Board  can  finance  their  feeding  and  pasture  operations. 
Of  course  our  reply  is  that  the  .Agricultural  Marketing  Act  does  not  permit-  -the 
Farm  .Board  to  make  loans  direct  to  individual  growers  end  that '  the  Farm  Board 
can  deal  only  .with  coopierative  associations  of  producers,  "but  we. always  ex-^ 
plain  to  the  stockmen  in  these  communications  Just  how  they  can  get  this 
financing  service.     I  don't  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that  either  Mr.  Dsnman  or 
myself  don't  want  to  hear  from  you  -  on  the  contrary  we  are  always  mighty  glad 
to  have  you  write  us,  "but  don't  ask  us  to  loan  you  any  of  the  Farm  Board's 
money,  "because  we  can't  do  that,  "but  here  is  what  the  Farm  Board  does.  It 
loans  money  to  the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association  and  it  is  to  the 
member  agencies  of  this  association  to  which  you  want  to  look  for  your  live- 
stock financing. 

Now  just  how  can  you  get  this  financing  service.     The  procedure  is  very 
simple.     You  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  member  agency  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Marketing  Association  and  tell  them  that  you  are  interested  in  getting 
a  feeding  or  pasture  loan.     The  agency  will  furnish  you  vdth  a  loan  application 
form  to  fill  out,  also  they  will  request  you  to  fill  out  a  financial  statement 
on  a  form  which  they  provide.     Your  application  together  with  the  financial 
statement  is  then  checked  by  the  marketing  association  and  sent  on  to  a  regional 
credit  corporation  where  it  is  passed  upon.     If  your  loan  is  approved  the  feed 
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which  you  have  is  inspected  and  appraised  "by  conipetent  inspectors.     In  case  you 
have  livestock  and  want  to  horrow  money  to  purchase  feed,  your  livestock  is  in- 
spected Tiid  appraised.     You  will  give  a  chattle  mortgage  on  "both  livestodk  and 
feed  and  execute  a  note  to  the  credit  corporation.     Ihe  marketing  associations 
have  e3qDerienced  stocker  and  feeder  "buyers  to  "buy  your  stock  for  you.     Loans  are. 
made  for  a  period  of  nine  months  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  and  may  "be  extended  ■■ 
in  certain  cases.     It  is  important  tha.t  you  make  your  application  to  your  market- 
ing association  prior  to  the  time  that  you  v;ish  to  purchase  your  stock.     This    ,.  . 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  your  application  to  "be  approved  before  you  vTant 
to  "buy  your  stock.     It  is  simply  a  question  of  establishing  a  line  of  credit,  so  • 
to  speak,  "before  you  need  the  credit. 

Some  folks  may  have .  the  impression  that  there  is  ^a  lot  of  red  tape  and/, 
unnecessary  delay  in  securing  the  loans,  "but  there  isn't. 

The  next  question  is  just  who  can  I  get  in  touch  with  to  malce  application 
for  a  loan.     Here  is  a  list  of  the. agencies.     Write  the  Producers  Commission 
Associations  on  the  following  markets:     Buffalo,  U.  Y. ,   Oiicago-,  111.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  E.  St.  Louis,  111.,  Evansville,  Ind. ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. , 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Peoria,  111.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Springfield, 
111.,  Michigrai  Livestock  Exchajige,   Detroit,  Mich.,  National  Order  Buying  Company, 
Columbus,  Olaio,  Western  Cattle  Marketing  Association,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  Vt.  .Worth,  Texas,  Iowa  Livestock  Market- 
ing Corporation,  Des  Moines,  -Iowa,  and  the  Intermountain  Livestock  Marketing 
Association,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Stockmen  in  majiy  sections  of  the  country  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
financing  service.  ..If  you  should  desire,  additional  information  with  respect  to 
financing  or  ajiy  other  service  you  need,  I  would  suggest  that  _you  get  in  touch 
with  the ■National  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  608  South    Dearborn  Street,  . 
Chicago,  Illinois.  .  ,  .  , 


733  TZESC  ^ITH  TH5  30.AHD 

A  radio  talk  "bj--  i^aak  Hidgway,   Director  of  Infonnation,  Federal  Jarm  Board, 
from  station  IRQ,,  Washington,  D.   C. ,  over  the  ITational  Broadcasting  Cornpan.y's 
chain  of  radio  stations  on  Uovemoer  7.  1930 1  on  the  National  Farm  and  iHlome 
Hour  pro gr ,3m  at  1;00  P.  M. 
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Several  merahers  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  are  away  this  week  attending 
meetings  of  farmers  and  "business  men  interested  in  cooperative  marketing  in  the 
midwestern  and  southern  states. 

Chairman  Legge  is  to  address  the  lletraska  Bankers'  Jl^sociation  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska  this  afternoon.    He  will  urge  bankers  to  encourage  farmers  to  increase 
the  feeding  of  livestock  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  other  states  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  roughage  and  grain. 

Mr.  Legge  has  fig-ares  to  show  that  stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to  feed 
lots  this  fall  have  been  far  below  normal.     One  reason  for  this,  in  his  opinion, 
was  the  fear  tliat  because  of  the  drought,  corn  and  other  feed  grains  might  be  so 
high  as  to  nake  the  undertaking- too  much  of  a  financial  risk. 

Chairman  Legge  will  tell  the  baril^ers  that  with  feeder  animals  available  at 
attractive  prices  their  farmer  customers  can  safely  expand  feeding  operations 
and  probably  make  more  money  doing  that  than  by  selling  their  grain  at  the 
extremely  low  prices  no-.?  prevailing.     He  will  offer  that  suggestion  to  bankers 
as  a  possible  outlet  for  some  of  the  surplus  money  about  which  bankers  in 
general  are  complaining  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ja-ies  C.  Stone,  vice-chairman  of  the  Board,  is  delivering  addresses  at 
a  series  of  meetings  held  in  Georgia  this  week.     Yesterday  he  spoke  before  a 
group  of  tobacco  growers  at  Lyons,  G-a.     This  morning  he  met  with  tobacco 
producers  at  Tifton,  C-a.  ,  and  this  afternoon  he  is  to  talk  to  cotton  growers 
who  exe  meeting  at  Macon,  Georgia. 

In  yesterday's  press  conference  at  the  Board's  office  Mr.  C.  G.  Teague, 
r.ember  of  the  Farm  Board,  told  !7ashington  correspondents  tha.t  this  season's 
experience  in  the  handling  of  California  grapes  and  raisins  demonstrates  the 
workability  of  the  new  cooperative  m.arketing  plan  being  used  by  Pacific  Coast 
growers.  This  is  the  first  season  grov/ers  have  operated  under  the  ziew  grape 
industry's  control  board,  ^thout  it,  Mr.  Teague  believes,  the  market  would 
have  been  demoralized  for  both  fresh  grapes  and  raisins. 

Representatives  of  the  Farm  Board  will  attend  conferences  to  be  held  next 
Monday  and  Tuesday  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ,  and  Chicago.     These  meetings  are  the 
first  of  fo-ijir  which  are  being  called  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,     At  these  meetings  plans  will  be  discussed  for  the  teaching  of  co- 
operative marketing  in  the  U,000  vocational  higli  schools  throughout  the  United 
States, 
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An  address        trie  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Arthur  M.  Hyde ^''^ia'^'^^iK^i;::,--^ 
National  ^-H  Cl^h  Achievement  Lay  program  "broadcast  through        associated  radio 
stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  in  the  national  Parm  and  Home 
Hour,  Saturday,  lTovem"ber  S,'  1930* 


Some  of  you  are  wondering  at  the  fuss  that  is  "being  made  over  you. 
Staid  college  professors  have  left  their  class-rooms  to  talk  to  you.  Extension 
directors  and  county  agents  are  spending  the  day  with  you.     Some  of  the  greates 
hands  and  orchestras  in  the  United  States  have  pla;i^ed  for  you.    'The  radio  com- 
panies are  freely  giving  you  time  v/hich  they  could  sell  for  manj^  thousands  of 
dollars. 

UoSody  has  anything  to  advertise,  or  any  pet  schemes  to  promote.  No 
patent  medicine  or  new-fangled  machine  is  being  offered.  The  only  topic  of 
this  radio-houjT  is  you.     vife  are  all  trying  to  sell  you  to  yourself. 

'iifhy?    Because  you  are  Araericaai  "boj^s  and  girls;  because  j^'ou  are  the  fines 
flower  of  one  of  the  greatest,  most  honorable  and  most  necessary  of  a,ll  occu- 
pations; beca,use  we  all  believe  you  have  decided  to  go  somevmere  in  life  and 
are  alreadj/'  on  the  vfay. 

This  is  your  Acnievemezit  Lay.    Many  of  you  liave  reported  upon  the  result 
of  some  project  upon  which  you  have  been  engaged.     Some  of  you  have  won  special 
recognition  and  honor.     Everyone  of  you,  v/ho  has  honestly  tried,  has  done  well. 
You  have  s'ormounted  difficulties.    You  liave  won  experience  and  the  cor^ident 
knowledge  that  you  cpji  do  better  next  tii:'ie.    And  so  it  is  my  happ3^  privilege 
to  say  to  everyone  of  ;''0u  who  has  labored  on  a  project,  "'Well  Lone." 

Some  of  you  ha.ve  aclcnowledged  defeat,  not  because  your  own  performance 
was  unworthy,  but  becp,use  someone  else  did  it  bettor.    Life  is  like  that.  We 
are  alwajrs  trying  and  falling  short.    Alwa^^s  improving  our  own  work  —  only 
perhaps  to  find  that  our  neighbors  have  also  improved  theirs.     Nevertheless,  we 
win  if  we  keep  trying.     Tliere  is  no  cause  for  discouTagement. 

"You  are  beaten  to  earth? 
Well,  well,  whafs  that? 
Come  up  with  a  smiling  face, 
It's  nothing  against  you  to 

fall  down  flat 
But  to  lie  there  —  that's 

a  disgrace." 

AbrahaiJi  Lincoln  said,  "I  eja  not  bouiid  to  v/in,  but  I  am  boiond  to  be  true. 
After  all,  isn't  that  the  true  m.ea.Eure  of  success?    Maybe  the  winner  had  a 
better  start,  or  a  larger  opportunity.     'We  are  not  bo-uiid  to  win  the  prize.  'We 
can  only  be  bound  to  do  the  best  we  can  v;ith  the  opport-uiiit ies  we  have.     But  if 
the  loser  improved  a  smaller  opport-onity  to  a.  fuller  degree  thcai  the  v/inner 
im^proved  a  larger  one,  is  he  not  the  real  v/inner? 
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One  of  the  "best  things  you  have  learned  is  to  cooperate  v/ith  Nature. 
That  is  "both  the  program  and  the  supreme  ohjective  of  Science  —  to  laiov/ 
nature's  lav/s  .and  v/ork  in  harmony  with  them.     In  agriculture,  that  is  known 
as  scientific  farming.-  You  cannot  grow  a  crop,  finish  a  steer  or  can  fruit  so 
it  will  keep,  except  in  harmony  with  natural  la'ws.     The  hetcer  you  iaiow  those 
lav/s,  and  the  more  closely  you  work  with  them,  the  "better  farmer  you  \7ill  he. 
In  every  realm  of  human  endeavor,  the  rule  is  the  same. 

There  was  a  time  when  farming  was  primarily  a  waj''  of  living.     Tlnose  v^ere 
the  days  of  the  farm  cellar  and  the  smoke  house.     The  farm  produced  nearly 
everything  that  the  familj''  needed.     Hogs  were  fattened,  not  primarily  to  sell 
hut  for  men-t.     Hrjiis  and  sides  hung  from  pegs  or  nails  in  the  rafters  of  the 
smoke  house..    Pails  and  kettles  of  lard  were  stored  av/ay.     In  the  cellar  v/ere 
"bins  full  of  apples  .and  potatoes,  a.nd  along  the  walls  were  rows  of  canned 
fruits,  preserves  and  jellies.     Some  farms  have  them  yet  —  hut  not  many. 

farmers  ceased  raising  things  primarily  for  the  family  to  eat  a,nd 
wear,  selling  only  v/hat  the  family  did  not  need,  and  hegan  producing  a  monej'^ 
crop  primarily  to  he  marketed  and  to  hij^'-  things  for  the  fajiiil.y,  farming  cea.sed 
to  "be  s.  vrsoj  of  living  and  hecajne  an  industry.     I  do  not  complain  a>,hout  this.  I 
regret  that  the  old-tiine  farmstead  with  its  cellar  aaid  smoke  house  is  pa.ssing, 
hut  the  change  is  in  line  with  our  modern  life,     'i/fnile  I  regret,  I  do  not 
corapla.in  ahout  it.     The  point  is  tha^t  farming,  having  become  an  industry,  can 
dre.w  some  useful  lessons  from  the  experience  of  industry. 

Industry  has  fo^ond  that  only  part  of  its  joo  is  done  inside  the  factory. 
A  larger  part  of  its  problems  lies  in  selling  its  product  at  a  price  sufficient 
to  cover  the  original  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit.     Tlierefore,   every  in- 
dustrj^  has  set  up  a  selling  organization. 

Industrj^  has  also  found  tha.t  it  cannot  get  a  satisfactory  price  for  its 
product  if  it  produces  more  than  the  market  will  hijy.     Therefore,  industry 
reg^j.lates  its  production  to  the  needs  of  the  ma.rket. 

Industry  ha.s  found  that  the  individu^J  factory  can  not  go  it  alone,  can 
not  blindly  produce  to  its  full  capacity  because  other  factories  will  also  go 
it  aJone,  aaid  the  production  of  each  of  them  adds  to-  a  s-'orplus  which  breaks 
the  price  for  all.     So  industry  sets  up  its  trade  assoc ia,tions  for  collective 
thinking  and  cooperative  action. 

Of  course,   it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  get  six  million  farmers  into 
a.  great  corporation.     ITobody  wants  to  do  tha,t.     But  it  is  essentiaJ  that  agri- 
culture, just  like  industry,  should  have  its  selling  organization  a^nd  should 
regulate  its  production  to  fit  ma.rket  demands.     The  only  feasible  method  of 
doing  that  is  through  coopera,tive  organizations  of  farmers  on  comimodity  lines. 

You  all  know  wha.t  cooperation  means  in  ba,sket-ball,  and  in  foot-ball. 
The  team  on  vmich  there  is  no  leader  and  vmere  every  fellow  goes  it  alone  is 
a  pretty  sure  loser.     Business  and  industry  have  lea^rned  that  the  sam^e  rule  ap- 
plies to  them.    Labor  has  applied  it.    Agricult-'ore  must  also  appl,3^  it. 


Pick  up  nerjrly  szy  coin  of  the  "^lited.  States  ai'id  somewhere  on  it  3^ou 
will  find  the  Latin  motto,  "E  prjiric^.s  -oiTom."     One  from  man^'-.     Every  one  of 
you  knows  th-at  the  motto  expresses  the  idea,  that  in  -union  there  is  com-oined  the 
strength  of  all.     You  are  all  fcmiliar  with  the  story  of  the  father  who  called 
his  seven  sons  "before  him  and  invited  them  to  "brealc      oundle  of  seven  sticks 
when  DO"and  together.    You  rememfDer  how  Im^possitle  it  was  to  orerk:  them:  as  lor^ 
as  they  were  oc-ond  together,  and  how  easy  to  "brealc  ep.ch  one  separately". 
American  fajT.:ers  m.ust  apply  that  lesson  as  it  applies  to  the  production  and 
the  miarketing  of  the  produce  of  all  of  them,  and  of  each  one  .separately . 

Sr-me  croeJcers  and  pessim.ists  say  farm.ers  cannot  he  organized.     'Pney  say 
that  agricj2t-ure  has  no  competent  leaders. 

They  are  ^iTrong.     I  Imow  a  good  nej):/  com.petent  fsxm  lee.ders.    More  are 
now  getting  their  experience  and  their  training  in  the  ranks  of  cooperative 
organizations.    And  I  confidently  "believe  that  I  ami  talking  at  this  mdnute  to 
many  "boys  end  girls  who  have  the  q^aality  and  V7ill  develop  the  experience  to 
furnish  the  leadership  of  the  fut"are.     Tlie  task  of  suc'n  leadership  is  not,  and 
will  not  "become,  easy.    Fat  there  is  cha,llenge  in  the  verj'"  difficulty  of  the 
pro"blems  of  the  faxn  and  inspira,tion  in  the  flood  of  human  ha,pplness  V7hich  a. 
neasuratle  solution  will  loose  upon  this  old  world,    ilo  more  useful  field  of 
service  can  "oe  f  o^and. 

Proud  of  the  achievements  of  U-H  mem.bers  in  the  present,  I  a:::  gla.d  to 
sa3'',  "V7ell  Done."  Pointing  to  wide  fields  of  greater  service  in  the  fut-ore, 
I  add,  "Well  Done  Sut  Just  Beg-'jL:!." 
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A  radio  talk  "by  ■  Dr.- .C.  ..17.  ..'varbiirton,  Secretary,  National^ -Br  ought  Relief 
Committee,  delivered  Monday'-,.  ITovemlier  10,  through  3^  radio- _s  tat  ions  associated 


In  Washington,  as  i^^oll  as  in  the  States,  preparations  are  "being  made  for 
the  meeting  of  the  State  drought  relief  chairmen  to  "be  held  here  on  i:Tovem"ber  20, 
The  -meeting  has  "been  called  "by.  the  chairman  of  the  ITational  Drought  Helief 
Committee,  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  Arthur  M.  H^/de.  of  the  States  where 

crops  have  "been  affected  "by  the  sumr.ier' s  .  drought  have  "been  invited  to  send  re- 
presentatives. ...  .  .     ■    "  . 

It  is  rea,lized.  that  the  hardest  time  for  farmers  vrho  hax'^e  suffered  from  the 
drought  is  yet  to  come.     The  shortage  of  food  ajnd  feed  crops  will  "be  felt  most 
in  the  late  winter  when  present  supplies  have  heen  used.     Most  county  committees 
have  made  surve.ys  to  find  out  just  how.  much  feed  is  available  and  how  m.uch  more 
it  is  going  .to  take  to  carry  livestock,  through  the  v/inter.     Every  -effoTt  is 
"being-made  to  prevent  enforced  selling  of .  herds  which  it  has  taken  years  to  "build 
up.     Ihe  county  surveys  also  cover  credit  facilities,  just  how' much  credit  far- 
mers of  the  co'anty  are  going  to  need  to  cajrry  them  through,  and  the  numher  of 
families  without  credit  v;ho  will  need  food  and  clothing.     A  summary  of  these 
reports  from  the  several  states  will  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  dam.age  done  by 
the  drought  and  what  further  relief  is  needed.     The  I\Iational  Drought  Committee 
is  giving  consideration  to  the  assistance  which  can  "be  given  "by  the  various 
"branches  of  the  Federal  Government.     You  were  told  a,  few  r.inutes  ago  that  the 
President  would  reconr/end  to  Congress  that  an  ap)propriation  "be  made  for  seed 
loans, 

Ih/idently  far.7.ers  ajre  practicing  unusual  economies  in  feeding  end.  are  using 
whea.t  and  other  small  grains  in  place  of  com.     A  report'  from,  j^organ  County, 
Zentuck;.',  sta.tes  that  SO  per  cent  of  the  farmers  have  cut  their  corn  and  a  J"  e 
saving  it  all  for  feed.     In  this  s-ame  county,  3.000  "bushels  of  rye  have  "been 
sown  for  fall  an.d  winter  pastures.     This  is  three  times  the  quantity  of  rye  ever 
sown  in  the  county  before. 

Other  sections  report  extensix'-e  seeding  of  fall  and  winter  past"ares.  Adair 
Co-anty,  Oklahoma,  estimates  between  10,000  snd  15,000  acres  sown,  m.ostly  soft  red 
winter  wheat  and  rye.    More  than  a  million  pounds  of  Italian  rye  .grass  pro"bal)ly 
will  "be  som  in  Lo-yisiana  this  fall.     This  grass  makes  luxuriant  winter  growth 
and  is  considered  an  ideal  gra,zing  crop.     In  rr::^riklin  Parish,  Louisiana,  the 
agricultural  agent  called  the  farm.ers  together  to  consider  ways  and  means  to  meet 
the  shortage  of  food  and.  feed  crops.     Ten  m^eetings  were  held,  as  a  res-alt  of  v.-hich 
nearly/  100  demons tra,tions  in  growing  rye  gra-ss  and  50  i-^-  growing  Austrian  winter 
peas  were  arranged.     Tliese  demonstration  plots  range  in  size  from  h  acres  to 
1,000  acres. 
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Pron  \7el)ster  Parish,  Louisiana,  ■  cones  the  stor7  of  a  constructive  piece  of 
v/ork  to  provide  a  r.dnter  food  supply.     ih.e  police  jury  of  the  parish,  which 
corresponds  to  the  "board  of  county  supervisors  or  corxiissioners  in  most  states, 
"bought  a  carload  of  cans  to  .be  sold  to  fanners  at  cost.     Under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  hone  denonstration  agent,  the 
hone  econonics  classes  in  the  schools  and  the  hone  denonstration  clu"bs  are 
canning  vegetables  and  neat  free  of  charge.     The  vegeta"bles  ai'e  heing  canned 
first  to  save  then  "before  the  killing  frosts  cone.     The  farner  "brings  his 
vegetables  c?jid  cans  to  the  schoolhouse  uhere  the  canning  is  done.     £-1  avail- 
able cans  fron  local  dealers  v/ere  used  before  the  carload  purchased  by  the 
police  jury  arrived.     It  is  estinated  that  each  connunity  in  the  pajrish  will 
require,  about  1,000  cans  to  conplete  the  work.     j\fter  frost  cuts  off  the  supply 
of  fresh  feed  for  livestock,  neat  canning  will  begin.     This  work  is. being  done 
by  both  whites  and  negroes.     The  plan  is  to  can  enough  neat  and  vegetables  to 
feed  all  residents  of  the  parish  v;ho  cannot  buy  food. 

Snployiuent  for  farner s  v;ho  are  unable  to  secure  credit,  and  nust  have 
additional  cash  incone  is  occupying  the  attention  of  drought  corxiittees  in  sone 
states.     In  Ohio,  a  state  survey  showed  those  counties  vfhere  the  greatest  need 
for  such  enploynent  existed.     Working  through  the  county  drouglat  connittees  and 
the  highway  engineers  in  charge  of  the  road  work  in  these  counties,  the  State 
higliway  director,  who  is  also  a  nenber  of  the  State  drought  relief  connittee , 
has  furnished  enploynenf  on  tht,  highways  to  those  nost  in  need.     The  county 
connittees  assujr.e  responsibility  for  neLiing  the  nen  to  be  enployed,  selecting 
those  who  Later  would  probably  require  public  relief  if  they  did  not  get  v/ork. 

A  sinilar  plc-m  -was  worked  out  in  West  "^/irginia.     Contracts  for  roads  were 
let  with  the  "-onderstanding  that  f^mers  v/ould  be  used  in  the  work  as  far  as  . 
possible.     In  counties  where  the  need  of  er.iploynent  is  especially  great  farners 
are  enployed  in  shifts  to  give  as  i:i8ny  as  possible  a  ciiance  to  earn  a  little 
extra  noney  to  eke  out  their  fa~.:ily  resources. 

In  na.ny  instances,  connercial  firns,  tie  conpanies,  cooperage  nanuf acturers , 
railroads  and  other  users  of  lu-.ber  ore  buying  the  year's  supply  now  to  bring 
a  little  nuch  needed  noney  into  the  drought  area.     Other  concerns  are  going 
ahead  v;ith  projects  of  building  and  clearing  rights  of  way  which  will  give 
enploynent  to  farners  in  the  vicinity. 

.  In  this  energency,  sone  fern  laborers  and  tenants  are  thinking  of  noving 
to  the  cities  or  tov/ns  but  in  general  such  a  r.ove  is  un.wise  and  in  nost  cases 
they  vnll  fare  worse  than  if  they  renained  on  the  farns.     Tennessee  suggests 
that  farners  with  available  capital  hire  farr:  laborers  to  do  the  odd  jobs 
about  the  farn  which  are  well  worth  doing  but  do  not  denand  irmediate  attention, 
such  as  nending  fences  and  farn  buildings,  inproving  wood  lots  or  terracing 
land.     Laborers  seen  to  be  glad  to  excnange  work  for  food,  v/hen  far^ners  are 
short  of  Cash  and  long  on  wheat,   corn  or-  other  eatables. 
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Shipnents  of  feed  continue  to  -ove  into  the  drought  area  on  the  reduced 
railroad  rates.     In  September  and  Octocer,  2,U67  cars  of  feed  ^.vere  "bought  by 
Tennessee  famers  at  a  saving  in  freight  rate  of  $50  a  car  or  a  totaJ.  of  $123, 35C. 
Mississippi  rejjorts  more  than  3sO00  carloads  of  feed  and  hay  and  Kentucky  5)000 
carloads  moving  into  the  State  to  suprjlement  the  scarcity  due  to  the  drought. 
Marj/land  up  to  October  11  shipped  in  nore  than  2,000  carloads  with  a  saving  well 
over  $100,000.     Uhe  railroad  executives  announced  on  Satuirday  that  the  rate 
reductions  would  not  be  extended  beyond  November  30. 

Many  instances  of  effective  relief  work  by  individuals  or  groups  of  business 
men  are  coming  to  light.     In  a  !7est  Virginia  to\wi,  the  directors  of  the  bajik 
authorized  the  mayor  to  order  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  which  was  sold  to  farmers 
as  winter  stock  feed  at  cost.  ■  In  C-reene  County,  Arkansas,  many  of  the  feed 
merchants  are  selling  feed  for  livestock  at  cost  as  well  as  passing  on  the 
benefit  of  reduced  railroad  rates. 

I  want  to  bring  to  yo'or  attention  again,   the  necessity  for  saving  your  own 
seed  of  corn,  cotton,  and  other  crops.     In  many  states,  crop  stazidardi zation 
work  in  both  com  ajid  cotton  has  produced  varieties  and  strains  that  can  not  be 
replaced  if  no  seed  is  carried  over,     A  small  ear  or  nubbin  grown  under  adverse 
conditions  will  carry  aJ-1  the  characteristics  of  its  strain  and  produce  a 
better  crop  than  fancy  ears  of  azi  i"!-nadapted  variety  from  some  outside  source. 
Even  though  you  have  to  buy  some  feed  grain,  save  your  seed. 

Before  I  close,  I  waXit  to  read  you  a  letter  vie  recently  received  which  is 
a  fine  indication  tha.t  the  more  fortimate  imericar-  farmers  are  not  going  to  sit 
by  with  no  effort  to  help  relieve  the  drought  crisis.     Our  correspondent  is 
Mr.  Karry  V.  Kester,  a  New  Jersey  farmer.     This  is  his  letter; 

"A  few  days  ago  I  heard  you  taJ-king  on  the  subject  of  how  to 
select  seed  com  from  the  poor  crop  of  the  present  year.     That  talk 
inspired  me  to  write  this  letter. 

"I  will  select  from  my  corn  this  year"  four  bushels  of  the  very  best 
I  have  for  seed,  and  give  it  free,  freight  paid,   to  two  or  more  worthy 
sufferers  from  the  drought  in  the  afflicted  states.     This  however,  depends 
on  you  sending  me  the  addresses  of  such  worthy  farmers. 

"I  suggest  that  the  ITationaJ-  Farm  and  Home  Hour  take  this  matter 
up  "'ith  the  stricken  states,  and  the  more  fortunate  states,  and  see  if  a 
little  closer  relationship  between  the  farmers  of  the  whole  coi;jitry  cannot 
be  e s t abl i she d, 

"I  am  sure  that  any  farmer  will  step  up  and  help  seed  the  land  of 
his  fellow  farmer  who  has  been  the  victim  of  such  a  drought. 
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"There  has  "been  -.nuch  talk  of  late,  of  cooperation.     Wciy  not  start 
a  move  no'v  for  good  fellowship,  and  see  if  that  will  not  lead  to  a 
cooperative  thai"'  will  "be  far  reaching. 

"Ilevcr  ^7as  there  a  tine  better  suited  to  test  the  interest  one 
section  of  this  country  has  in  the  other,   so  start  no'.v. 

"We  never  knov;  what  the  next  cloud  is  going  to  do  to  us,  and 
I  am  i-eady  to  do  ny  hit." 

That  is  Mr,  Kester's  suggestion.     I  pass  it  on  to  you  so  that  you  in  the 
more  fortunate  sections  can  plan  hov/  you  c-an  help.     Right  no;?,  however,  don't 
flood  us  with  correspondence  that  can  not  be  efficiently  handled  at  this  time. 
First  of  all,  the  comiTonities  afflicted  hy  drought  are  going  to  take  care  of 
their  own  people  to  the  limit  of  their  abilit^/".     Clirough  local  organizations 
they  are  deterraining  how  far  they  can  go.     After  the  limit  of  local  resources 
is  reached  will  come  tho  time  to  .(.pply  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kester.     To  those 
of  you  in  the  drought  areas,  his  letter  will', "bring  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
tha.t  one  of  your  fellow  farmers  not  only  has  a  warm  sympathy  for  you,  but  "better 
than  that,  a  disposition  to  do  something  to  help  you.     I'm  sure  there  are  many 
more  like  him. 
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A  radio  talk  "07  Sidoiiis'-Matsriei*'.  Graenterg ,  Director,  Child  Studv  V^^riarigHH-^' 
of  Anerica,  and  lectiirer  in  Parent  ■  Education  -  Teachers  Colleger  "CBluzibia 
University,  thj:o-a.gh  ?<HC  and  38  other  radio  stations  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Coiipans'-,  ITovonber  I7,  I93O. 


What  do  parents  want  to  know?    This  is  a  question- about  which  we  have  been 
especially  curious—  we  who  are  reporting  to  the  White  House  Conference  the 
status  and  heeds  of  parent  education. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  thousands  of  parents  -  fathers  as  well  as  nothers 
-  a're  keenly  aware  of  their  own  inability  to  r.anage  the  serious  task  of  rearing 
children.    There  are  at  hand  hundreds  of  letters  that  express  this  realization; 
and  it  ccnes  to  the  surface  again  and  again  in  child  study  groups,  conferences, 
interviews  and  nestings  of  nany  kinds. 

rro~  far/ns  and  villages,  fror.  tenements  and  fine  hones  in  la.rge  cities,  we 
get  exactl^^  the  sane  kinds  of  problens,  the  sane  kinds  of  helplessness.  Sone 
ccnplain  that  no  anount  of  "piani shjnent "  seens  to  work.    One  declares  that  she 
does  indeed  succeed  inr/.'^jsing  her  child  do  her  bidding  -  sonetines  at  the  cost 
of  hours  of  struggle  -  but  her  conscience  troubles  her.    Is  she  doing  the  right 
thing  to  "bre.ak  the  will"  of  the  child?  .  Is  it  worth  the  cost?    Will  not  the  - 
child  outgrow  his  stubbornness,  without  all  the  struggle?    Are  these  nethods 
helping  toward  growth  and  developnent? 

The  restless  activity  of  young  children  is  one  so-arce  of  annoyance.  Connon 
observation  has  for  ages  found  this  trait  to  be  characteristic  of  all  nornal 
children;  yet  today  the  young  nother  has  to  learn  it  all  over  again. 

."Wl:iat  can  you  expect  of  a  two-year-old  boy?"    asks  one  parent.     "These  are 
a  few  of  the  annoying  things  I  have  not  been  able  to  conquer:    He  plays  with 
things  on  the  table.    He  takes  off  his  slippers.    He  opens  the  icebox  door". 
Between  the  lines  of  this  letter  2/ou  read  plainly  enough  that  the  nother  is 
spending  nuch  of  her  thought  schening  out  ways  for  naking  the  child  stop,  in- 
stead of  findiiig  weys  of  keeping  hln  occupied. 

Young  parents  -  and  older  ones,  too  -  have  to  learn  that  the  inpulses  which 
the  child  nanifests  through  these  troublesone  acts  are  in  thenselves  neither 
naughty  nor  undesirable.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  very  sources  of  his 
ability  to  learn  ar^thing  at  all  in  life.    It  is  by  handling  things,  whether  on 
the  table  or  elsewhere,  that  the  child  becones  acq-uainted  with  the  naterials 
and  objects  of  the  world  in  which  he  has  to  live.    His  interest  in  taking  off 
his  slippers  night  be  used  to  help  hin  learn  to  dress  and  undress  hlnself .  If 
hi3  curiosity  leads  hin  to  explore  the  inside  of  the  icebox,  or  the  swinging 
door  has  a  fascination  because  it  is  sonething  to  work,  can  the  nother  not  find 
other  boxes  for  hin  to  explore,  other  things  besides  the  icebox  door  that  v/ork, 
so  that  the  child  nay  get  fron  then  the  satisfaction  of  naking  the  hard  in- 
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senate  world  do  his  iDidding?    It  is  only  so  tHat  she  can  help  this  troulilesome 
two-year-old  grow  into  a  less  troiilDlesome  and  more  self-reliant,  more  skillful, 
more  understanding  three-year-old.  . 

The  question  of  ohedience  comes  up  again  and  again,  in  queries  like  this; 
"I  have  two  hoys,  aged  two  and  one-half  and  four  years,  both  normal  and  healthy. 
It  is  most  annoying  to  have  them  persist  in •  haiidl ing  things  when  I  say,  'Please 
leave  that  alone''.    They  always  want  to  argue  and  are  often  impudent  and  rude 
if  they  aren't  allowed  to  do  as  they  want  to." 

This  question  is  typical  of  those  th-at  arise  in  large  part  from  our  chang- 
ing ideals  and  conditions  of  life.    It  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter  in  a 
bygone  age  to  insist  upon  implicit  obedience  from  earliest  childhood  and 
throughout  later  childhood,  since  continuous  obedience  was  the  normal  lot  of 
masses  of  people.    Today,  however,  we  have  an  idea  that  the  individual  has  to 
be  trained  to  exercise  his  individuality  and  initiative;  that  he  is  to  live  as 
a  free  personality  among  other  free  men  and  women.    And. for  parents  there  is 
a  constant  conflict  and  uncertainty.    If  the  child  is  to  be  free,  he  must  learn 
to  use  freedom;  and  the  restraints  and  coercions  of  the  older, discipline  seem 
incompatible  with  freedom. 

But  there  need  be  no  conflict  between  freedom  and  discipline  if  we  are 
clear  in  our  own  minds  as  to  what  we  wish  to  attain.    We  may'reject  altogether 
the  notion  that  obedience  is  in  itself  a  virtue  to  be  cultivated  as  of  permanent 
value;  and  yet  we  may  use  it  in  leading  the  child  to  freedom,    Freedom,  in  the 
same  way,  is  not  a  negative  condition  but  something  to  be  achieved  by  the  grow-.. 
ing  personality,  tlirough  much  effort  and  with  much  help  from  the  parents  and 
from  others.    The  mother  must  learn  to  think  of  the  child  as  acquiring  self- 
control  and-  self-direction  thorough  her  guidance  and  counsel  as  well  as  through 
his  own  experiences. 

Again,  the  question  of  punishment  cones  up,     "My  child  is  five  years  old,.." 
I  can  scold  and  threaten  with  everything,  he  won't  pay  any  attention  to  me  until 
I  get  a  switch  to  whip  him  with.    Even  theii  he  will  mind  for  a  minute,  but  soon 
forgets  it". 

The  parent  needs  to  learn  the  place  of  rewards  and  punishment  in  the' 
process  of  spiritual  development.    There  has  been  a  reaction  against  corporal 
punishment,  in  keeping  not  alone  with  broadening  sympathies  and  kindness,  but 
also  with. a  growing  realization  of  the  futility  -  or  worse  -  of  the  more  brutal 
forms  of  control.    One  mother  asks,  "Is  there  not  a  kinder  way  of  getting  these 
results"?    We  must  learn  what  these  kinder  ways  are;  and  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, we  must  learn  that  "these  results"  which  the  older  methods  brought 
included  the  serious  but  overlooked  by-products  of  hatred  and, fear  and  con- 
tinuing brutality;  that,  in  general,  punishment  teaches  children  to  avoid 
getting  caught  much  more  than  to  avoid  the  disapproved  conduct. 
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The  child  tvho  cries  too  nuch,  the  child  who  is  afraid,  the  child  v/ho  won't 
play  with  other  children,  all  are  descrioed  in  the  questions  vrhich  cone  iron 
parents  cvery^vhere .    And  while  it  is  true  that  no  two  children  and  no  two  con- 
ditions are  exa.ctl;-  alike,  still  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  certain  general 
principles  that  nay  helpfully  he  applied  to  all  of  then.     To  put  nothers  and 
fathers  every^-vhere  in  touch  with  the  knowledge  which  they  need  is  the  urgent 
task  of  parent  education. 


THE  DROUGHT  SITUATIOl.' 


A  radio  talk  "by  3-.  S.  Farrell,  Assistant  Secretary,  NationaT^Dro-ught 
Relief  Committee,  delivered  Monday,  Novem"ber  17,  through  WRC  and  3S  radio 
stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Comp<?ny. 

— -oOo — 

Since  it  was  definitely  decided  that  the  time  for  making  shipments  at 
reduced  railroad  rates  will  not  be  extended  "beyond  midnight,  Novemher  30, 
farmers,  stockmen,  co-onty  agricultural  agents,  drought  committeemen  and  others 
have  "been  "busy  getting  as  many  as  possi"ble  of  the  emergency  shipments  under  way. 
Already  more  than  52,000  carloads  of  feed  and  livestock  have  moved  forward. 
Reports  from  760  counties  of  the  IOI6  designated  "by  the  Secretary  of  .4griculture 
as  eligible  for  the  rates  have  reported  a  saving  to  farmers  of  $l,26S,l62. 

Some  of  you  whose  usual  supply  of  livestock  feed  has  been  all  but  wiped 
out  by  the  drou^t  have  been  slow  in  laying  in  a  winters  supply  because  you 
wanted  to  see  just  how  much  roughage  could  be  salvaged  on  the  farm  and  how  long 
the  livestock  can  be  kept  on  fall  pastures.    Others  are  waiting  -ontil  the  cotton 
crop  or  the  tobacco  crop  or  the  fall  lambs  can  be  sold  to  supply  the  money. 
Fnatever  your  situation  I  believe  it  will  pay  farmers  eligible  for  the  reduced 
rates  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  now  and  if  possible  take  advantage  of  the 
emergency  freight  rates  before  Midnight  of  November  30.    The  reduced  rates 
amount  to  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  usual  freight  rates  and  are  open 
to  "needy  farmers"  in  the  counties  whose  feed  crops  were  damaged  50  per  cent 
or  more  by  the  drought. 

Recent  reports  from  Virginia  state  that  10,000  carloads  of  hay  and  feed 
have  been  moved  into  the  state  to  supplement  the  exceedingly  poor  crops  of  this 
year.    Some  farmers  who  did  not  want  to  buy  in  carload  lots  pooled  their  orders 
with  the  help  of  the  county  agent  and  bought  through  local  dealers  and  co- 
operatives.   In  a  number  of  instances,  local  bankers  and  county  officials 
purchased  hay  at  reduced  rates  to  be  sold  to  farmers  later  after  the  sale  of 
their  cash  crops  gave  them  a  little  extra  money. 

In  Maryland,  9U3  cars  of  hay  and  I63O  cars  of  grain  and  concentrated  feeds 
have  cone  into  the  drought  counties  at  the  low  rates.    The  members  of  the  county 
drought  relief  committees  state  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  helpful  re- 
lief activities.    Farmers  in  Hamilton  County,  Tennessee  alone  estimate  that  they 
have  saved  $1000  on  26  carloads  of  feed.    These  men  pooled  their  orders  to  get 
carload  lots . 

Snployment  for  some  of  the  farmers  near  the  National  Forest-s  will  be  fotmd 
in  the  construction  of  new  Forest  Highways.    Nine  and  one  half  million  dollars 
has  been  allotted  to  this  fund  and  the  work  will  be  pushed  as  much  as  possible, 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  us.    The  money 
to  be  spent  this  year  is  5  nillion  dollars  more  than  was  available  last  year 
and  will  mean  an  increase  in  the  construction  work.    The  fund  is  available  in 
29  states  and  two  territories  and  will  more  than  double  the  amount  spent  during 
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the  past  year*    The  Massanutten  project  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Forest  is 
already  under  way  and  is  giving  enployiTient  to  ,.a  ntiniber  of.  yj,rginia  famers  whose 
cash  income  has  "been  wiped  out  "by  drought*    In  addition  to  the  forest  highways, 
the  secondary  forest  roads  and  trails  must  he  constructed  and  naintained.-  Por 
this  work,  an  additional  3  million  dollars  has  been  set  aside. 

Speaking  of  forests,  the  hone  woodlot  should  not  he  overlooked  in  the 
canvass  of  ways  and  means  to  carry  the  farm  "business  through  the  winter  in^  good 
shape.    The  cutting  of  Christmas  trees  h^s  already  "begun  in-  the  northern  states 
and  many  farmers  in  the  drought  area  may  "be  able  to  add  a  little  to  the  cash 
income  this  way.    Before  you  cut  your  trees,  he  sure  and  find  a  good  relia"ble  ■ 
m:?.rket  for  then.    There  are  two  or  tliree  points  in  favor  of  local  trees,  rather., 
than  trees  shipped  in  from  a  distance.    They  are  generally  fresher  and  retain 
their  leaves  better.    Ma^e  your  local  contacts  ahead  of  time  and  take  orders' 
for  the  trees.    Firs,  spruces,  pines,  and  cedars  in  the  order  named  lead  in 
popularity.    Por  wreaths  and  fancy  greens,  almost  any  species  of  evergreen. will 
serve.    Logging  and  puljjwood  cutting  of  spruces,  firs  and  other  evergreens  make 
available  for  the  Christmas,  trade  the  tops  and  branches  of  many  thousands .of  • 
trees. 

Many  so\ithern  farmers  are  profiting  from  the  sale  of 'logs,  poles, ^  crossties, 
posts,  and  fuel  wood.    The  state  forester,  the  extension  forester  and  the  county 
agent  will  be  glad  to  help  any  farmer  in  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  these'.-.:,, 
products.    The  State  forester  in  Maryland  in  a  letter  to  the  state  dro-ught 
committee  offers  this  free  service  to  farmers  in  the  state.    The  service  includes 
an  estimate  of  how  much  marketable  timber  the  woodland  v/ill  .produce,  advise  as 
to  methods  for  removing  it  without  damage  to  the  remainder  of  the  tract  and  all 
the  market  infomation  available.  ;. 

Fire  wood  from  the  farm  woodlot  is  another  way  to  cut  -  expenses  by  reducing 
the  fuel  bill.    The  Extension  Forester  in  Tennessee  states  that  a  cord  of 
average  wood  is  eqiial  in  heating  value  to  a  ton  of  coal.    The  farm  bill  f or  . 
poles,  fence  posts  and  such  items  can  also  be  reduced  by  thinning  the  wood  lot^ 
This  will  increase  the  value  of  the  woods  as  well. 

rir^al  figures  for  the  Eed  Cross  seed  distribution  program  in  six  of  the 
drought  states  show  that  about  60,000  fa.'nilies  received  seed.    All  of  the 
families  given  Bed  Cross  seed  were  unable  to  buy  the  seed  for  themselves.  A 
tota.1  of  $^50,000  was  alloted  for  the  work.    In  reviewing  the  program,  John 
Barton  Payne,  cliaiman  of  the  Red  Cross  and  a  member  of  the  Fedei-al  Drotight'  • 
Relief  Committee  stated  that  the  r.oney  spent  for  the  seed  distribution  exceeded' 
tlaat  spent  out  of  the  national  organization's  treasury  in  disaster  relief  for  tho 
whole  of  last  year  V7hen  ninety  disasters  were  met  with  relief  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  its  chapters.    The  2U5  counties  where  the  seeds  were  given  also  raised 
about  $6S,000  ther.selves  to  help  with  the  work,    A  number  of  chapters,  especially 
in  Kentucky,  undertook  other  types  of  relief  work  including  calling  for  • 
donations  of  winter  clothing.    Kentucky  had  the  largest  number  of  fainilies  .re- 
ceiving seed.    In  this  state  21,^90  fa---iilies  planted  Red  Cross  seed.    The  other 
states  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  fainilies  receiving  seed' were  Arkar^sas, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Oklahoma.    This  Red  Cross  seed  planted 
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193.313  acres. 

Red    Cross  chapters  in  the  dro-ught  area  are  strengthening  their  organ- 
ization to  meet  the  calls  which  will  "be  s"ure  to  come  in  diiring  the  winter. 
Mississippi  estimates  that  food,  clothing  and  medical  care  will  "be  needed  in 
59  co;;jaties  and  that  there  are  now  22,370  children  out  of  school  "beca-ase  of 
lack  of  clothing  and  school  supplies,    Arkansas  estimates  that  in  the  75  drought 
counties  there  are  21,710  "boys  and  ^girls  out  of  rural  schools  for  the  same 
reasons.    Kentucky  estimates  that  before  the  winter  is  over,  food,  clothing 
and  fuel  will  lia.ve  to  "be  supplied   to  needy  farm  families  in  IO5  or  110  counties. 

In  manj;-  com^aunities ,  other  organizations  are  cooperating  with  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  county  drought  relief  committees  in  preparing  for  the  winter  needs.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  in  We"bster  Parish,  Louisiana  where  the  Parent -Teacher 
Association  has  agreed  to  take  care  of  the  clothing  needs  for  children  of  school 
and  preschool  age. 

One  of  the  "biggest  pro"blems  facing  the  drought  areas  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
middle  Atlantic  states  is  the  water  supply.    There  has  not  "been  enough  rain 
this  fall  to  "begin  to  replenish  the  -onderground  water  supply. 

Octo"ber  was  the  dryest  month  in  the  dryest  season  in  climatological  history 
and  Novem'Der  has  shown  no  improvement . 

The  Ohio  Volley  got  just  a  little  "better  than  half  of  the  normal  Octo"ber 
rainfall  while  the  middle  Atlantic  states  got  a"bout  one  third  of  the  normal 
rainfall.    Many  of  the  shallow  wells  on  farms  have  long  since  "been  dry  and 
farmers  are  locating  the  nearest  deep  well  which  still  has  water  and  hauling 
water  from  them.     The  Ohio  State  Health  Department  reports  that  seven  Ohio 
cities  face  complete  exhaustion  of  the  water  supply.    The  city  of  Struthers 
whose  supply  "became  exhausted  in  the  latter  mrt  of  August  has  "been  a"ble  "by 
construction  of  3OOO  feet  of  water  line  to  p-archase  water  from  the  neigh"boring 
city  of  Camp"bell.    Camhridge  is  depending  on  water  pumped  from  old  mine  workings 
since  its  regular  surface  supply  "became  exhausted.    Only  heavy  and  prolonged 
rains  in  the  immediate  future  will  help  this  condition  and  prevent  many  more 
localities  from  Joining  the  waterless  list. 
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'RAIDING  IIT  THS  PH0?SSSI01T  0?  HOME  LBUSI^r.ataat  of 

A  radio  talk  "by  A"boy  L.  Marlatt,  Dean,  Home  Econornics  ■.Departma£ii-r-*J»iv.er-s 
of  TTisconsin,  Madison,  T7isconsin,  delivered  through  ?^IIC  and  32  other  radio 
stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Uovemher  18,  193^' 
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Sixty  years  ago  the  far  seeing  Senator  from  l^r^ovX  through  the  so-called 
Morrill  Act  started  the  system  of  government  aid  to  each  state  as  an  incentive 
to  hroadening  the  work  in  higher  education.    Wliile  his  interest  was  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  home  arts  were  in  almost  every  state  included.  The 
mid-western  states  were  the  first,  and  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Kansns  as  "banner 
leaders  "blazed  a  way  to  college  courses  in  the  Home  Arts.    The  tj^e  of  teaching 
and  the  use  of  subject  matter  have  kept  pace  steadily  with  the  changing  economic 
conditions  and  slow  development  of  scientific  discovery  until  today  there  is  a 
"body  of  knowledge  and  a  scientific  method  of  teaching  that  have  made  the  home 
economic  courses  in  their  training  in  home  making  a  tremendous  force  in  the  life 
of  the  nation. 

We  have  advanced  far  from  the  time  when  the  daughter  in  the  home  worked 
with  her  mother  in  the  varied  and  manifold  crafts  which  filled  the  waking  hours 
in  every  home.    Then,  to  manage  a  home  was  a  liberal  education  with  satisfying 
hunan  interests  in  production.    As  the  home  crafts  moved  to  the  factories,  the 
extra  wcmen  and  youth  followed , them  into  factories,  shops. and  schools.  This 
was  in  the  line  of  progress  in  mass  production,  but  today  the  home  maker  faces 
a  need  for  wise  study  of  this  same  system  which  has  become  a  vicious  circle  of 
salesmanship-high-pressure  to  meet  the  cost  of  high-pressure-prod-action. 
Economics  of  consumption  has  become  an  important  study  for  the  modern  home 
maker.    What  is  her  relation  to  over  production?    What  is. the  h-umaji  limit  of 
utilization  of  food,  clothing  and  even  shelter?    To  develop  judgment,  it  be- 
comes an  imperative  duty  to  teach  this  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  every 
woman,  for  the  woman  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  f-andamentals  of  the  h-jmanities, 
the  sciences,  the  arts  and  the  crafts  upon  which  the  modern  home  is  founded  if 
we  are  to  preserve  the  home  as  an  integral  part  of  our  present  and  future 
civiliaation.    If  civilization  depends  on  the  power  of  the  child  to  carry  on, 
then  the  emphasis  on  child  training  in  the  home  is  wise. 

Today  the  trend  in  modern  homemaking  education  is  em-ohasizing  the  devel- 
opr.ent  of  a  home  life  which  will  give  the  maxim-um  opportunity  to  the  individual 
within  the  limitations  of  family  relationships  and  economic  levels  of  living. 
The  hoD.e  in  its  individual  one-family-house  for  the  group  in  which  there  are 
children  is  stressed  as  the  ideal  as  the  home  is  increasingly  recognized  as  the 
most  potent  educational  factor,  the  child  carrying  its  imprint  through  life. 
Hence  the  home  making  courses  include  housing  studies  as  well  as  studies  in 
nutrition,  clothing  and  health  conservation  of  the  family  group. 

The  newer  line  of  study  in  many  State  College  and  Universities  is  along 
child  study  and  family  relationships  using  the  nursery  school  for  pre-school  and 
parental  education  as  a  basic  part  of  the  work  in  the  wider  training  in  home 
making.    J-cinior  and  senior  high  schools,  vocational  schools,  college,  universities 
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hone,  ecorionics  extension  study  groups  and  adult  corrd"spondence  courses  are  all 
"being  enriched  with  the  vitalizing,  interest  stimulating  application  of  studies 
to  .the  needs  of  the  child. 

House  lahor  studies,  "budget  studies,  rural  social  studies  are  aii'ning  to 
give  the  hone  naker  data  so  that  she  nay  adjust  her  daily  progran  to  reduced 
hours  spent  in  routine  work,  saving  hours  for  added  leisure  in  which  the  Joy 
of  living  more  with  the  fanily  rather  than  slaving  for  the  fanily  will  "be  gained. 
But  we.  need  to  realize  that  over  nechanization  of  the  house  while  it  nay  save 
la"bor  if.  correctly  handled  nay  result  in  lost  opportunity  for  educating  the 
child  through  the  use  of  sinpler  types  of  equipnent  with  which  the  child  nay 
experinent  in  food  preparation,  house  cleaning,  hone  oeautifying  which  in  the 
older  colonial  hones  and  in  nany  of  our  older  fam  hones  forned  the  "basis  for 
the  growth  in  independent,  creative  personalities  of  our  forbears. 

■   ;  Training  for  hone  r,aking  today  calls  therefore  for  a  li"beral  general 
education  which  nakes  for  a  keen  analysis  of  situations,  the  fundaiientals  of 
education  courses,  especially  child  psychology  and  child  training,  and  a  study 
of  research  data  on  which  wise  loiowledge  of  consunption  nay  "be  "based.  The 
techniques  of  the  arts  of  clothing,  of  the  house  "beautiful,  of  the  food-adequate 
are  based  on  this  wider  understanding  of  hunan  needs  which  research  in  applied 
psychology,  applied  arts,  apr^lied  pliysics,  applied  chenistry  of  nutrition 
developed  by  the  research  student  -under  state  government  and  private  grants 
have  nade  possible.    Wlaile  hone  naking  .training  today  is  a  learned  profession  of 
vital  need ■ in  the  conservation  of  the  national  life,  wonan  finds  in  this  nodern 
education  the  widest  possibilities  for  an  independent  earning  career  before 
hone  naking  cones  to  enrich  her  life. 
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^  A  radio  talk  "bv  Dr.  Andrew  Mi  Soule,  President  of  the; 

Grant  Colleges,  and  Universities,  delivered  through.  ^HC  and  32  oth«r  padib^ -■stati9ns 
associated  with  the  Natior^l  "Broadcasting  Company,  Tuesday,  ITovember  IS,  1930' 
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^en  President  Lincoln  signed  the  first  Morrill  Act  July  2,  1862,  there 
was  ushered  into  heing  a  new  conception  of  the  place  and  .importance  of  education 
in  a  prograri  of  national  development .  .  It  constituted  the  first  effort  of  which 
there  is  any  record  to  directly  serve  and  advance-  the  interests,  of  rural  people 
through  legislation  of  the  type  described. 

There  are  nor  sixtj'^-nine  la,ndr-grant  colleges  and  universities .dn  the  United 
States  .of  which  fifty- two  are  for  white  students  and  seventeen  for  colored.  No 
other,  type  of  our  hi.^nly  diversified  educational  activities  has  accomplished 
so  much  in  such  a  relatively  short  period  of  tine.    ThrDugh  the  agency  of  these 
institutions  millions  of  young  men .and  women ■ from  the  rural  districts  have  been 
provided  with  an  essential  educational  opportunity',  wriii'ch  has  enabled  them  to 
work  acceptably  in  a  hundred  service  and  leadership  fields  related  directly  to 
our  farm,  home-making,  industrial  and  comnerical  enterprises.  , 

The  r.ema,rkable  accomplishments,  of  the.  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
may  be  better  understood  and  appreciated  when  it  is  realized- that  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  students  enrolled  in  the  1,07d  ^universities,  colleges  and 
professional  schools  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1927-28  were  pursuing  courses 
of  instruction  in  these  institutions.    -It  is- not  surprising,'  in  view  of  this 
fact,  to  find  that  the  gradiiates  maintain  the. surprising  relationship  of 
approjcimately  one.  to  thJ-ee. 

Instr-action  in  the  iradiments  of  military  science  has  been  a  feat-ore  of  the 
work  of  these  colleges  since  their  first  establishment.    As  a  res-'olt,  they  sent 
thousands  of  capable  and  ef f icientl.y-trained  young  men  into  the  army  of  the 
United  States  during  the  period  of  the  great  'World  War This. fundamental  and 
superb  contribution  cannot  be  overlooked  or  forgotten  by.  any  true  patriot, 
whatever  his  attitude  towards  war  may  be. 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities. have  also  served  as  correlating 
entities  through  which  the  federal  government  could  express  .teaching  ideals, 
submit  research  programs"  and  dis'coveries ,  and  project  fact-disseminating  agencies 
into  the . lif estream  of  .every  state.    They  have  done  more  than  any  other  group 
of  institutions  to  overcome  the  prejudice  and. opposition  of  the  farmer  towards 
what  he  terms  "innovations".    They  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  new  program 
of  rural  life  which  h^s  been  set  up  and  made,  to  function  during  recent  years. 
Through  the  efforts  of  their  workers  the. labor  of  the  woman  in  the  farm  home 
has  been  greatly  minimized,  thereby  making  it  a  more  attractive  place  -in 'which 
to  live»  and  nourish  and  maintain  the  fine  idealism  of  which  we  are  the  in- 
heritors. 
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As  a  result  of  this  service,  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  reduce  the  total 
of  our  rural  population  from       per  cent  in  1S60  to  about"  33         cent  in  1930. 
This  narvelous  translocation  has  also  been  achieved  without  any  impairment  of  the 
vol-ane-or  variety  of  the  raw  materials  and  food  supplies  which  the  development 
of  our  industries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  needs  of  our  rural  people  on  the  other 
have  made  necessary. 

At  the  present  time  an  average  of  nearly  two  thousand  professionally- 
trained  men  and  women  are  being  sent  back  into  the  rural  districts  each  year  as 
high  school  teachers.    In  less  than  two  decades  fourteen' thousand  specialists 
have  been  graduated  and  sent  out  to  work  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  research. 

In  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  of  the  United  States 
Departr.ent  of  Agriculture,  these  institutions  have  surveyed  and  classified  five 
hundred  million  acres  of  land  into  a  thousand  series  and  five  thousand 
different  soil  types.    They  have  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  elimination  of 
marginal  land  from  oul*  present  crop  areas  and  made  possible  the  introduction  of 
competent  programs  of  farm  mna^cncnt. 

In  the  field- of-  agronomy,  to  mention  but  one  instance,,  they  have  aided  in 
the  development  and  standardization  of  thirty-five  out  of  forty-seven  native 
varieties  of  cotton  now  grown  in  the  South.    This  work  has  prevented  a  further 
decline  in  the  character  of  the  fiber  produced  in  this  country,  thereby  averting 
a  disaster  of  nation-wide  proportions. 

The  agricultural  chemist  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  help  maintain 
our  $250,000,000  plant  food  industry  upon  an  acceptable  basis,  thereby  increasing 
the  output  of  our  farrjs  by  at  least  a  billion  dollars  annually.    This  same  group 
of  workers  have  also  evolved  and  are  aiding  in  maintaining  and  enforcing  both 
the  national  and  state  laws  controlling  the  distribution  and  sale  of  fertilizers, 
foods  and- feedstuff s . 

The  dairy  industry  of  the  United  States  has  been  literally  revolutionized 
through  the  sii^ple  and  accurate  test  for  the  determination  of  the  butter  fat' 
content  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  perfected  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock.  .  . 

Our  whole  program  of  animal  maintenance  :  and  mnagement  was  materia;lly 
changed  as  a  result  of  the  nutrition  investigations  bogan  by  Sanborn  as  far 
back  as  IZ^.    The  classic  experiments  referred  to  and  those  which  followed  in 
their  wake,  are  thought  by  competent  judges  to  have  added  $1,000,000,000  to  the 
annual' income  of  our  livestock  producers,  '   

•       The'  development  of  coeducation  and  the  establishment  of  courses  of  inr  " 
struction  in  the  field  of  home  economics,  represents  one  of  the  major  tasks  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  during  recent  years  of  the  group  of  institutions  under 
discussion.    Certainly,  the  pioneer  efforts  made  in  these  fields  e nab l.ed  hone; 
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ecorxomics  to  "be  established  upon  a  scientific  "basis,  there"by  literally  trans- 
forming the  living  standards  and  outlook  of  the  average  home,  whether  located 
in  the  open  country  or  in  a  city  environment.     It  was  also  from  this  source  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  drew  its  leadership  for  the  organ- 
ization of  its  programs  of  extension  work  and  the  esta"blishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Within  a  decade  the  whole  theory  of  h-oman  nutrition  has  undergone  a 
remarka"ble  change..    The  recognition  of  this  significant  fact  has  already  "b'Orne 
fruits  of  a  most  "benigh  natijre .    Not  only  have  tie  heen  a"ble  to  solve  many  hither- 
to "baffling  dietar;/  T)ro"blems,  "but  to  work  out  a  new  and  wholly  desira'ole  program 
for  the  feeding  and  nourishment  of  the  child.    But  for  the  work  originally  "beg^jn 
with  farm  animals  the  whole  vitamin  family  might  easily  have  remained  -on- 
discovered.     In  that  event,  the  means  "by  which  to  control  and  successfully 
combat  many  insidious  human  diseases,  such  as  pellagra,  sc-orvy  and  rickets 
would  still  remain  in  the  realm  of  mystery. 

The  extension  movement,  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
took  sliape,  form  and  definition  through  the  activities  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  'oniversities .     The  "benefits  emanating  from  this  nation-wide  sein^ice  are 
shown  by  the  fact  that  fifty-five  hundred  specially  trained  workers  are  now 
employed  as  men  and  women  county  agents,  specialists  and  supervisors. 

Without  the  aid  of  oiir  colleges  and  experiment  stations  very  little  co"'jild 
have  been  accomplished  with  regard  to  the  control  of  such  menaces  to  our  welfare 
as  the  codling  moth,  boll  weevil,  corn  borer,  cattle  tick,  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
hog  cholera  and  tuberculosis.    The  development  of  a  practical  basis  of  dealing 
with  these  plagues  and  diseases  is  certaihly  a  noteworthy  accomplishment. 

Trom  this  review,  it  appears  that  the  land-grant  college  and  university 
idea  was  born  in  the  United  States.    They  are  institutions  of  our  very  bone  and 
sinew.    They  portray  democracy  at  its  best.    They  have  pioneered  in  a  clearly 
differentiated  field  of  educational  service  and  made  possible  thereby  the 
material  advancement  and  development  of  the  fara,  the  rural  home,  and  all  the 
industrial  interests  associated  therewith.     In  approximately  fifty  yea.rs  of 
active  functioning  they  have  aided  in  changing  the  thinking  and  procedure  of 
our  farmers  along  man;/  very  essential  lines.    Hence,  they  represent  today  one  of 
the  mightiest  creative  economic  forces  ever  brought  into  being  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

These  institutions  have  unquestionably  established  themselves  firmly  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.    They  have  fulfilled  in  a  superb 
and  unique  manner  the  hope  and  aspirations  of  the  founders.    They  richly  deserve 
the  further  endorsement  and  the  more  generous  support  of  both  the  state  and 
federal  goverrjnents  with  which  their  work  is  so  closely  associated  and  so  happily 
integrated . 
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It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  world  virtioally  always  has 
a  s-oificient  niar.Der  of  farmers.    Through  thick  and  thin,  in  good  tines  and  had,, 
nillions  of  people  stay  with  their  fanns.    Of  those  who  leave  and  go  to  town 
so.  nany  return  to  the  country  that  a  huaorous  writer  twenty  years  ago  descrihed 
the  average  Anericaji  as  "a  person  who  is  horn  in  the  country  and  who  at  an  e&vly 
age  goes  to  the  cit;?"  v/here  he  works  his  head  off  for  thJ.rty  years  so  as  to  go 
"back  and  live  in  the  co"antry." 

When  one  notes  the  tenacity  with  which  nillions  of  people  cling  to  their 
far.r.s,  even  in  times  of  grave  economic  adversity,  one  feels  that  there  nust  he 
some  recompenses  in  farming  and  farm  life  that  are  highly  prized  hy  the  people 
who  enjoy  them. 

In^the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  asked  hundreds  of  intelligent  fa.m 
people  - —  men  and  ^cnen  whose  ahilities  fit  them,  for  remunerative  employment 
.in  the  towns  and.  cities  —  why  they  rer^ained  on  their  farms.    These  people  live- 
on  farms  distrihuted  from.  Maryland,  to  Oregon  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas.  The 
reply  most  frequently  riade  h^s  heen,'  "Because  we  like  farmdng  and  fsrm  life." 
Those  who  have  given  this  answer  recognize  and  appreciate  certain  r'oral  re- 
compenses. 

It  is  my  impression  that  m.ost  of  these  people  would  place  ph3'sical 
surroundings  first  ar.ong  these  recompenses.    They  love  the  land.    They  enjoy 
the  out-of-doors,  the  wide  horizons,  the  open  sky,  the  hills,.,  laltes  and 
strea:':.s  .    They  w-o-'ald  rather  see  the  sroi  rise  over  a  hill  or  a  forest  than  over 
a  row  .  of  si-ioking  cnimineys. 

Most  of  these  people  have  a  fondness'  for  farm  animals  and  for  plants.  This 
fondness  is  based  on  ooth  interest  and  affection.    They  like  to  associate  with 
growing  things  and  to  care  for  various  forms  of  life.    They  know  that  they  have 
in  full  size  and  at  little  expense  what  well-to-do  city  people  spend  large  stns 
to  provide  in  m-iniature;  a  little  grass  and  shinihberj'- ,  a  few  trees  and  flowers, 
some  open  space  and  a  little  clean,  fresh  a.ir,  for  exa:3ple.    The  ahundance  of 
these  things  in  the  countryside,  appeals  to  large  num.hers  of  people  who,  con- 
sciously or  ■anconsciously ,  appreciate  the  -aniversal  hunger  for  heauty  and 
freedom..  . 

The  opport-onity  for  quiet  and  solitude  is  regarded  hy.  many,  as  a  rural 
recompense.    Som.e  people  decry  the  solitude  of  the  fajrm.    There  are  people,  of 
course,  especially  those  of  weak  character,  who  cannot  hear  to  he  alone.  But 
for  most  normal  people  opportunity  for  solitude  is  not  only  desirable  hut  in-  ., 
dispensable.    The  opportunity  to  be  by  one's  self  and  to  think  quietly  and  re- 
flectively is  one  of  the  ...best  things  about  farm  life,    ^ise  use  of  this  op- 
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portiinity  is  respons.ilDle  for  nucli  fine  character  develojaent  ar-iong  cotuitry  ■- 
dwellers.     It  nay  na3.ce  farn  people  feel  out  of  place  in  a  city  crowd  'hvA  this 
is  not  necessarily  a  disadvantage.    On  the  contrary  it  often  prevents  the-  fara- 
reared  person  iron  beconing  lost  in  the  crowd.     It  often  enables  hin  to  "keep 
his  head  when  all  nen  doubt"  hin  and  to  f orn-  individual  opinions  instead  of 
accepting  herd  opinion.    We  probably  are  indebted  as  nuch  to  the  farm  as  to  s,ny 
other  one  thing  for  the  strong  individualisn  and  self-reliance  that  are  part  of 
the  American  genius . 

A  fourth  reconpense  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  good  fam  is  an  ideal  place  in 
which  to  rear  a  fairdly.    Nearly  all  children  enjoy  the  opportunities  that  a 
good  fam  affords  for  wholesone,  unsupervised  play,  for  association  with' 
donestic  animals  and  for  acquaintance  with  wild  ones.    Tlie  fact  that  farm  boys 
and  girls  are  active  partners  in  their  parents'  business  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
then  and  to  their  parents.    Nobody  should  feel  sorry  for  a  fa.m  boy  who  lives 
on  a  good  fam  with  a  good  father  and  mother.     Such  a  boy  is  to  be  envied  and  ^ 
he  often  is.    He  enjoys  the  priceless  privilege  of  living  naturally.    Often  he 
is  destined  to  rule  over  us.  ,  ,  ■ 

The  basic  spiritual  satisfactions  of  faming  and  farn  life  constitute  a 
fifth  recompense.    Tliese  satisfactions  cone  .to  the  good  farmer  because  of  his 
intimate  contact  with  Nature  and  because  he  never  doubts  that  his  work  is  useful 
to  humanity.    As  Emerson  said  of  the  farmer,  "He  represents  the  necessities." 
Because  of  this  fact  most  good  farmers  are  comparatively  free  from  the  sense  of 
futility  tliat  oppresses  many  urban  people. 

The  fam  is  not  always  a  good  place  for  wepJc  spirited  people.    Many  of 
those  who  leave- the  fam.  are  not  fitted  temperamentally  to  life  in  the  country. 
This  is  true  even  no?;  that  the  country •  districts  rapidly  are  obtaining  certain 
advantages  tlaat  formerly  v/ere  available  only  in  the  city.    The  radio  now  makes 
the  best  music  available  to  farn  fanilies.    Good  roads  and  motor  cars  virtually 
have  eliminated  involuntary  isolation  from  the  fam.    Machinery  and  electricity 
have  lightened  the  tasks  of  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 

But  the  work  of  the  fami  still  is  essentially  hard  work,  the  kind  of  work  ■ 
that  Emerson  said  "will  always  be  done  by  one  kind  of  man;  not  by  scheming 
speculators,  nor  by  soldiers,  nor  professors,  nor  readers  of  Tennyson;  but  by 
men  of  endurance  —  deep  chested,  long  winded,  tough,  slow  but  sure  and  timely." 

Within  wide  limits,  the  very  difficulties  of  faming  and-  farm  life  are  an  ; 
asset.    They  provide  somiething  of  wha.t  Shakespeare  called  the  sweet  uses  of 
adversity.    The  boy  who  gets  up  before  daylight  on  winter  mornings  to  milk  cows 
and  do  other  chores,  and  who  spends  long  surrier  days  between  corn  rows  or  in  the 
hay  field,  is  incomparably  better  off  from,  the  standpoint  of  happiness  thaJi'the 
boy  who  never  has  to  work..    His  appetite  is  better,  his  muscles  are  stronger, 
he  has  m.or.e  courage,  he-  sleeps  better  and  his  attitude  toward  life  is  more 
zestful .      .  ■  .  ' 

These,  in  my  opinion,  are  a  fev/'  of  the  many  iniral  recompenses  tha-t  in  ■- ' 
thousands  of  instances  more  than  counter-balance  recurring  financial  disappoint-^ 
ment  and  other  difficulties  inherent  in  faming  and  rural  life,  and  that  help  to 
explain  why  the  world  usually  has  enough  farmers » 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Mary  Swartz  Hose,  Professor  of  Nutrition,  Col-oLilDia  University, 
New  York  City,  delivered  through  W.C  and  3-  other  radio  stations  associated -vrith 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Novenioer  20,  1930* 
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We  humans  have  wonderful  ahility  :  to  get  what,  w^;  really  want.    We  may  not 
achieve  it  as  fast  as  we  would  like,  hut  we  keep  working  and  working  "jntil  we 
finally  do  get  it.    Now  we  have  discovered  that  one  of  the  things  we  greatly  want 
is  Detter  children.    We  know  rhat  hecJLthy  children  are  happier  and  more  useful 
to  themselves  and  to  the  world  and  that  too  many  of  ours  are  "below  par.  The 
White  House  Conference  has  "been  orggjiized  to  iniprove,  the  health  of  children.  In 
the  last,  two  decades  we  have  learned. a  great  deal  about  the  control  of  growth. 
'Ihe  Conference  reports  will  "bring  together  this  knowledge  and  make  it  available 
to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  it.-'  Ihey  will  deal  with  physical 
snd  mental  development,  with  foods  for  growth  and  other  factors  in  life  which 
help  or  hinder  progress.     Every  one  who  subscribes  to  the  Child's  Bill  of  Sights 
as  stated  by  President  Hoover  -  the  riglat  to  be  well-bom  and  well-fed  (and 
what  father  or  mother  does  not?),  will  be  eager  to  study  the  Conference  findings. 

I  am  fond  of  the  word  kindergarten  (child  garden)  because  the  care  of 
children  is  in  so  many  ways  like  the  growing  of  plants.     If  we  just  simply  drop 
seeds  into  the  ground  we  may  ha7/e  plants,,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  straggly, 
feeble  and  stunted,  unable  to  produce  fine  leaves  or  flowers.    But  if  we  culti- 
vate and  fertilize  (feed  the  riglit  foods  in  the  right  amounts)  and  prune  and 
stake  (educate)  we  shall  have  lururiar^t  foliage,  large  and  perfect  flowers  and 
greater  resistance  to  the  diseases  that  beset  plants. 

The  home  is  the  real  child  garden.    Hero  we  may  grow  laj-ger,  stronger, 
handsomer  children,  full,  as  one  school  boy  puts  it,  of  "vigor,  vim  and  pep". 
But  -^e  must  study  and  work  to  get  the  best  results.     One  mother  says  "I  wanted 
my  children  to  grow  fast  so  I  gave  them  gro^'7n-up  food  just  as  soon  as  I  could.  " 
This  mother  had  a  fine  ambition  but  she  did  not  know  the  first  rule,  that  growth 
reauires  special  foods.     The  Conference  reports  will  tell  you  why  milk,  for 
instpjnce,  is  so  important  for  growth,  why  vegetables  and  fruits  are  just  as 
indispensable  as  milk,  why  sujishine  is  so  import  ?nt  and  how  we  caai  :;.ake  ourselves 
independent  of  the  cloudy  weather  by  using  "bottled  sunshine",  cold  liver  oil, 
or  one  of  its  laboratory-made  substitutes. 

It  means  a  great  deal  for  a  child  to  be  started  right.     The  baby  mij.st  have 
his  own  special  growth-promoting  food  -  mother's  milk  -  and  must  have  it  by  a 
carefully  planned  schedule  -  meals  on  the  dot  every  time.     If  you  do  not  laiow  a 
good  prograr'i,  do  not  wait  even  for  the  White  House  Conference  Reports,  but  send 
to  the  Cnildren's  Bureau  and  get,  for  a  two-cent  stamp,  iniorr^ation  that  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.    Ask  especially  for  the  folder,   "Your  Child's  Teeth" 
for  even  before  the  baby  is  bom  we  must  provide  good  conditions  for  tooth- 
building. 
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A  well-trained  haby  n:ak:es  a  sturdier  more  easily  managed  'toddler.  But 
toddlers  need  their  own  kind  of  diet  rndmore  education.     They  must  have  an 
environment  which  not  only  protects  then  from  getting  hurt  or  catching  cold,  hut 
leads  then  to  cheerful  eating  of  the  foods  important  for  growth.     The  Conference 
reports  will  point  out  that  children  must  not  he  tempted  "by  sweets  or  other  highly 
flavored  food,  which  surely  in' erfere  with  their  eating  as  much  of  vegetahles, 
fmits,  milk  and  cereals  as  they  need.     Instead  of  pitying  a  child  for  his  plain 
meals,  father  and  mother  might  find  their  own  hecLth  "better  for  more  milk  and 
vegetahles  and  less  sweet  food  of  all  sorts. 

Children  must  have  not  only  the  right  food  hut  plenty  of  rest.     They  must 
go  to  hed  esiTly  and  sleep  quietly,  hy  themselves,  in  dark,  airy  places.     They  must 
eat  only  at  meal  tines,  and  at  the  same  time  every  day,  Sundaj''s ,  holidays  and 
all.     They  should  eat  their  simple,  carefully  selected  meals ,  with  comfort, 
peace  ?nd  joy,  not  being  pestered,  coddled  or  cajoled  in  any  way.     Training  a 
child  to  eat  involves  knowledge  not  only  of  what  should  he  eaten,  hut  of  how  to 
set  the  stage  to  get  results.     As  he  grows  older  the  school  can  helo  with  a 
well-plenned  progrem  of  nutrition  and  health  education,  if  you  parents  will  only 
give  it  your  active  sup-oort.     I  hope  the  Conference  reports  will  prove  a  great 
inspiration  end  help  to  you.- 


^  ^  KO^  TO  OHmTIZS  LOCAL  COOPS?. 'l?!!^  L^i^ETlHG  ASSCCI.'glOiJS. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Earry       Hensley,  Federal  Parjs  Board,'  iiielflr&red -triro-i:^h 
WHC  and  38  other  radio  stations  associated  v/ith  the  National  Broadcasting  Conipanj-, 
Friday,  Noven'ber  21,  1930.  '  ~ 
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Following  the  passage  of  the  j^iculttiral  Marketing  Act-  creating  the  Federal. 
Farm  Board,  producers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  evidenced  grSatly  Increased 
interest  in  the  developnent  of  cooperative  marketing  associations  designed  to. 
market  these  products.     In  ansTrer  to  freauent  requests  for  information  on  how  to 
organize  local  cooperative  marketing ' associations  coming  from  producers  interested 
in  these  commodities,  a  guide  prepared  "bv  memhers  of  the  s'taff  of  the  Division 
of  Cooperative  Marketing  has  just  been  published  as  bulletin  number  one  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.     This  guide  sets  forth  in  simple  language  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken  in  setting  up  a  cooperative  association.     In  addition  to  directior. 
which  axe  given  in  the  text  of  the  bulletin,  the  legal  documents  needed  to 
complete  -he  formal,  organization  are  included.  -  :  ... 

Before  deciding  to  organize  a  cooperative  association,  one  should  first- 
determine'  whether  or  not  a  need  for  one  exists.     One  o^f  the  first  things  to  do, 
of  course,  in  determining  the  need  for  a  cooperative  marketing  association,  is  to 
get  the  facts  in  the  case.     This  can  be  done  by  conducting  a  survey  of  the  area 
in  which  the  proposed  cooperative  is  to  function.  ,  {generally  the  survey  can  be 
carried  out  ■'onder  the  direction  of  the  extension  specialist  in  marketing  of  the 
state  college  of  agriculture  or  some  other  properly  qualified  public  official.. 
The  specialist  will  prepeje  an  outline  of  the  essential  facts  to  be  obtained' in. 
-the  survey,  and  see  that  those  who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  detail  work  are 
acquainted  with  the  problem  and  understand  what  facts  are  desired,  and  probable 
sources  of  the  information  which  it  is  hoped  to  obtain. 

The  survey  committee  should.be  composed  chiefly  of  producers  of  the 
commodities  wiiich  the  cooperative,  if  organized,  will  market.     Tlie.y"  should  be 
selected,  preferably  at  a  meeting  of  {growers  and  charged  with  responsibility  for 
making  the  survey,  analyzing  the  facts,  and  making  recommendations  as  to  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  remedy  any  shortcomings  or  evils -found  to  exist  in  the 
marketing  structure.    TShere  the  survey  committee  finds  a  need  exists  for  the 
development  of  a  cooperative  marketing  association  and- where  other  conditions 
essential  to  its  success  can  be  met,  then  an  organization  committee  may  be  . 
selected  to  prepare  an  orgajaization  plan,  present  and  secure  its  acceptance  by 
growers,  and  otherwise  take  such  action  as  may  be  required. to  complete' the  formal 
organization  of  the  association* 

In  the  development  of  an  organization  plan,  the  organization  committee 
fmctions  much  the  same  as  an  architect  In  the  planning  and  construction. -of  a 
building.     The  services  which  the  cooperative  will  b©  expected  to  Tender  should 
be  clearly  visualized,    ll-amerous  important  decisions  are  required  in  determining 
the  basis  of  a  sound  financial  structure  for  the  association,  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  legal  phases,  and  careful  consideration  should  be  givai  to  the 
o<innoniic  factors.     Unless  the  organization  plan  provided  for  the  raising  of 
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adequate  capital,  the -cooperative  may  ^pegin  business  imder  a  severe  handicap,  whic. 
may  prevent  its  functioning  efficiently  or ' contribute  to  its  failure.     It  is 
desireable  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent,  attorney  to  see  that  all  legal 
doc-uments,  including  the  articles  of  incorporation,' , "by-laws  and  marketing  agree- 
ment are  properly  drawn  and  conform  to  the  statutes  of  the  state  under  which  the 
association  is  to  "be  set  up.     Then,  too,  the  volume  of  "business  which  the  co- 
operative may  expect  to  command,  is  an  economic  fact  of  prime  importance.     It  is 
not  enough  to  determine  that  the  prd'ductibh  iu  any  given  area    is  large  end  assume 
that  the  cooperative  will  he  ahle  to  obtain  its  share  of  this  volume.  Tor. 
various  reasons  growers  may  not  "be  in  position  to  "become  members  of  and  matket 
their  products  through  a  cooperative  marketing  association.     Itiatevei*  these 
reasons  are,  they  should  be  ascertained  in  advance  and  care  should  be  exercised 
to  insure  to  the  cooperative  a  sufficient  volume  so- that  the  cost  of  conducting 
its  business  may  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  competitots  which  ma^r  exist. 

Once  the  organisation  plan  has  been  developed  .-md  approved  by  the  organizatif 
committee,  definite  steps  should  be  outlined  for  securing  the  desired  membership. 
It  is  likely  that  the  interest  of  growers  may  have  been  awakened  by  the  activitie? 
of  the  survey  committee.     If  so,  then  it  becomes  the  problem  of  the  organization 
committee  to  stimulate  this  intere'st  to  the  point  of  securing  action.     One  of  two 
methods  may  be  followed.    Perhaps  the  simplest  and  least  expensive  v:sy  of  pre- 
senting the  plan  ajid  of  securing  members  is  to  arrange  a  meeting  or  series'  of 
meetings  of  growers  at  convenient  points  in  the  area  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
members.     After  the  plan  of  organization  has  been  presented  by  a  member  of  the 
organization  committee,  and  has  been  discussed  so  that'  growers  generally  under- 
stand the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  proposed  organ! Zcuti on,  an  opoor- 
tunity  should  be  given  ee^ch  grower  present,  to  sign  the  marketing  agreem.ent  and 
provide  for  the  contribution  of  his  proportion  of  the  capital  requirements  of, 
the  association. 

The  other  method,  v/hich  m.ay  prove  more  expensive,  is  for  the  organization 
committee  to  provide  solicitors  to  visit  growers  at  their  farms  and  secure  their 
participation  as  members.     'Tliichever  method  is  used  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  orgajiization  of  a  cooperative  marketing  association  is  to  a.  large  extent  an 
educational  process,  ajid  the  cav^-ioaign  for  members  should  be  conducted  along  well 
recognized  educational  lines. 

Wien  the  desired  mem.bershin  has  been  secured  and  the  minimum  volume  of 
business  has  been  pledged,  then  a  meeting  of  the  members  may'  be  held,  and  the  ne\i 
association  form.ally  organized,  incorporating  directors  elected,  articles  of  in- 
corporation executed,  and  by-laws  submitted  for  adoption.     Or,  if  preferred, 
the  organization  comrnittee  may  serve  as  incoroorators  end  the  association  m.ay  be 
incorporated  in  advance  of  the  campaign  to  secure  riembers. 

Of  coui'se  it  ha.s  been  im.possible  in  the.  time  allotted  for  this  radio  address 
to  do  i:iore  than  outline ' brief  ly  some  of  the  important  points  to  consider  in 


setting  up  local  cooper r.tive  r.arlieting  a.ssociations .     "For  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  securing  fiorther  details  concerning  the  organization  of  local 
associations  for  ::.arketing  fruits  and  vegetaoles,  a  copy  of  "bulletin  nu-'cer  one, 
Just  off  the  press,  r.a:/"  "be  had  without  chsxge  upon  reouest  to  the  Director  of 
I:if ornation,  Federal  lexrc.  3oara,  Washington,  D.  C.     Associations  established 
in  accordance  with  suggestions  contained  in  this  "bulletin  will  "be  eligi"ble  to 
affiliate  later  with  regional  or  na-ional  agencies  which  my  "be  forned  for  the 
marketing  of  fr-aits  and  vegetahles. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Edgar  !,'£rkhain,  j^sistant  to  the  Cliairnaii  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  delivered  through  T75.C  and  3S  other  radio  stations  associated  Tith- 
the  National  broadcasting  Com-oany,  IJoventer  21,  1930. 

— oOo — 

The  "biggest  news  of  the  week  with  the  Farm  Board  rras  the  announcement  that 
Ihe  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  had  again  entered  the  T/heat  nexket, 

B^Jiying  r^as  resiomed  to  prevent  wheat  prices  in  this  country  from  "being  forced 
down  to  much  lower  levels  "by  tlie  demoralization  in  the  world  grain  markets. 

Increased  use  of  wheat  for  food  and  feed  purposes  was  felt  to  make  -on- 
warranted  aay  further  decline  at  this  time  in  domestic  prices  that  would  "be  due 
solely  to  conditions  in  foreign  countries. 

What  might  have  hap'oened  to  our  prices  this  week  "but  for  the  activiti*^  of 
2he  Grain  Sta'bilizati on  Corporation  is  not  hard  to  giaess  at  when  it  is  known  that 
at  one  time  I7innipeg  was  IS  cents  a  o-oshel  "below  Chicago  end  Liverpool  five  cents 
"below  Chicago.     The  Liverpool  price,  I  pro'ba'bly  should  explain  to  you,  was 
approximately  20  cents  a  bushel  "below  what  it  would  cost  to  ship  Jjmerican  wheat 
to  Liverpool, 

Prices  of  other  grains  were  involved  too.    Meeting  in  17ashington,  Monday 
?nd  Tuesday,  the  Coarse  Grains  Advisory  Committee  strongly  indorsed  the 
stabilization  operation,  sa;,-ing  that  a  check  in  the  decline  of  wheat  prices  "has 
"been-  essential  if  coarse  grain  prices  ai"e  to  show  the  strength  warranted  "by  the 
feed  shortage  this  year.  " 

The  Committee,  which  was  set  up  hy  the  grain  cooperatives,  elected  Sam  H. 
Thonipson,  President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,   Chairman,  and  C-eorge 
S.  Hilnor,  Vice  President  and  C-eneral  U3ne.geT  of  the  Farmers  National  Grain 
Corporation,  Secretary. 

Reporting  to  the  Board,  the  Committee  called  attention  to  the  "big  shortage 
in  feed  grains  aid  hey  and  stated  that  the  surpluses  of  wheat  and.  rye  are  not 
s-officient  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  coarse  grains  if  normal  feeding  operations 
are  carried  on. 


Speaking  "before  the  forty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  jigsociation  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  Tuesday  night,   Chairman  Legge  said  that  the 
most  "basic  needs  of  American  agriculture  today  are  improved  marketing  of  farm 
products  and  "better  adjustment  of  production  to  potential  consumer  demand. 
Collective  action  "by  farmers,  he  said,  offers  the  "best  method  of  dealing  with 
their  pro'olems.     There  is  no  mysterious  process,  he  added,  "by  which  agricultural 
pro"blems  c?ji  "be  solved  without  action  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  himself,  not- 
wit/liatanding  the  fact  that  politicel  promises  to  that  effect  have  "been  made  in 
the  past.     "vhe  longer  the  farmer  holds  to  these  illusions,"  Mr.  Legge  said,  "the 
longer  will  be  the  period  required  to  find  any  satisfactory  solution  for  his 
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problem.     TOie  Govcrnrnent  can  aid  and  assist  him,  first,  in  ascertaining  a.id 
"bringing  to  him  facts  as  to  what  the  situation  is,  second,  offering  suggestions 
as  to  how  his  prohlems  can  "be  m.et ,  and,  lastly,  helping  finance  his  cooperative 
organizations,  hut  in  the  last  analysis  he  has  to  do  the  Job  if  anything  is  to 
be  done .."  •  ■ 
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A  radio  talk  "by  IDr.  C.  T.  War  "hurt  on,  Secretary,  ITa~ional 
Coimittee,  delivered  through  WHO  sad  3^  other  radio  stations 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Monday,  Novemher  SU,  1930- 

— oOo — 

This  week  in  reviewing  the  drought  situation,  I  going 
highlights  in  the  National  Drought  Conference  which  met  Ir.st  week  in  17ashington. 
The  representatives  of  the  State  drought  comnittees  and  the  National  drought 
coircnittee  canie  together  to  discuss  "both  the  relief  work  alread^/^  done,  and  what 
should  oe  done  to  meet  the  situation  during  the  cosing  winter  and  spring.  The 
conference  discussed  credit  needs,  reduced  railroad  rates,  employment,  for  farmers 
as  a  source  of  extra  income,  Hed  Cros^  aid  and  general  farm  practices. 

Credit  for  the  farmer  who  does  not  have  enougla  sec'arity  to  get  a- loan  from 
the  "bank  or  credit  corporation,  tut.  who  would  prohahly  he  self  supporting  if  he 
could  secure  a  loan  for  seed  and  fertilizer,  t7-s  shown  to  he  a  major  prohlem  in 
eaxh  of  the  drought  States.     Alahsma  estimated  that  ahout       per  cent  of  all  the 
farm  families  in  the  drought  area  helonged  in  this  class.     In  Louisiana  a  con- 
ference of  hankers  decided  that  could  not  provide  funds  on  "the  hasis  of  the 
collateral  farmers  had  to  offer.     The  chairman  of  the  Louisiana  drought 
committee  reported  that  around  30  thousand  families  would  not  he  self  sustaining 
next  year  "onless  they  were  given  some  help,     Maryland  estimated  that  25  per  cent  • 
of  the  farmers  in  the  State  would  not  he  ahle  to  give  collateral  satisfactory 
to  the  banks.     The  dairymen  in  this  State,  it  was  reported,  will  need  a  million 
dollars  or  more  to  h"'jy  feed  for  their  cattle  until  they  can  lut  the  stock  again 
on  pasture. 

In  Mississippi  the  drought  cut  down  the  yield  so  drastically  that  crops 
brought  little  cash  income  this  year.     In  this  State  25,000  families  were  said 
to  face  destitution  "un.less  relief  is  afforded.     Oklahoma  reported  thai  over 
17,000  farmers  v/ould  be  unable  to  make  a  crop  this  yeai'  without  financial  aid 
from  outside  their  county,     Tennessee  estimates  that  5>000  families  must  have  aid 
to  carry  on.     Virginia,  which  has  had  no  appreciable  rain  in  7  months  and  figures 
her  loss  at  100  million  dollars,  reported  about  S  per  cent  of  her  farmers  "'i;mable 
to  obtain  loans  from  local  banks  and  in  need  of  aid  in  financing  their  operations 
for  next  year.     Zentuckj'-  placed  the  number  of  famers  in  that  State  reouiring 
both  Red  Cross  aid  and  loajis  for  seed  and  fertilizer  at  25,000  to  50,000. 

To  relieve  this  situ?tion,  the  conference  resolved  that  Congress  be  urged 
to  enact  appropriate  legislation  authorizing  loans  to  farmers  in  the  drought 
area,  for  crop  production  in  1931.  for  seed  of  suitable  crops,  fertilizers, 
feed  for  livestock  and  such  other  purposes  of  production  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriciilture,  and  that  such  funds  be  made  available  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.     The  conference  also  recommended  special  appropriations 
for  road  work  to  relieve  -unemployment. 

High  praise  was  given  to  the  railroads  for  the  relief  fiirnished  through 
reduced  freiglit  rates.     The  jtoerican  Railway  Association  reported  that  more  than 
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56,000  carloads  of  hay  and  feed  had  gone  into  the  drought  areas  at  a  saving  of 
several  million  dollars  to 'the  farmers.     This  is  the  largest  tonnage  over  moved 
in  relief  work.     Virginia  received  26  per  cent  of  p11  the  cars  moved.  MaJ'ylcnd 
and  Tennessee  were  also  greatly  benefitted  Toy  the  reduced  railroad  rates. 
M.  J.  G-ormley,  executive  vice  president  of  the  jtaerican  Hallway  Association, 
expressed  the  "belief  that  the  county  agents  who  issued  certificates  on  the  "basis 
of  which  the  reduced  rates  were  granted  have  done  an  unusually  good  joh  under 
exceedingly  difficult  circvjnstances .     There  were  10l6  counties  in  21  states 
certified  to  receive  the  "benefit  of  these  rates.     The  Conference  passed  a  reso- 
lution expressing  high  appreciation  of  the  substantial  contri"bution  to  the 
drought  relief  work  "by  the  railroads, 

Enployment  for  farmers  to  add  to  their  cash  resources  has  "been  an  in5)ortaiit 
relief  a,ctivity  in  several  of  the  states.     The  Federal  Government  has  helped  c 
in  this  "by  the  Federal  aid  road  ftmds.     Tlae  Congress  increased  Federal  aid  to 
the  States  for  road  construction  "by  $50,000,000  for  the  year  "beginning  July  1, 
1930.     On  Septem"ber  1,  1930,  the  Secretpry  authorized  the  States  to  draw  contractr 
against  their  allotments  of  the  $125,000,000  authorized  for  the  ye-ar  "beginning 
J-^ly  1,  1931.  with  the  result  that  for  the  two  mionths  of  Septem"ber  and  0cto"ber, 
;|l 6, 7^+0,000  of  Federal  aid  funds  were  taken  up  "by  .the  States  on  approved  plans 
ready  for  construction,  as  against  $2,226,000  for  the  seme  months  of  1929, 
increase  in  the  Federal  aid  program  of  approximately  $??,000,000  in  these  two 
months  over  the  sa^ie  two  months  of  the  yeex  previous. 

The  active  Federal  aid  prograjn  for  Novem.ber  is  $37»000,000  of  Federal  aid 
funds  greater  than  for  the  same  date  in  I929.     T^he  1932  al lotm.ents  were  released 
on  Septem"ber  1,  1930,   to  orovide  for  a  fe\v  States  which  had  taken  up  their 
previous  funds,  aiid  "by  Jesiuery  1  approximately  $13,000,000  of  Federal  aid  funds 
will  "be  allocated  on  approved  jjlans,  most  of  which  rill  be  under  contract,  and 
during  the  im.me di at ely '  succeeding  months  the  States  will  rapidly  put  under  con- 
tract additional  funds  ■from  the  1932  apportionment. 

Helease  of  the  1932  funds  in  SepteD."ber  is  resulting  in  the  placing  of  work 
under  way  during  the  winter  and  ea.rly  spring  months,  and  is  axitually  resulting 
in  approximately  $30,000,000  of  State  and  Federal  \7ork  "hieing  undertaken  prior 
to  the  first  of  Jaamary,  the  date  on  which  these  allotments  have  usually  "been 
released. 

In  certain  states  funds  v;ere  made  available  by  the  Lepaxtment  of  Agriciilture 
to  aid  farmers  in  sowing  fall  pasture  crops.     Of  necessity,  these  loans  were 
limited  to  those  States  in  which  loans  were  authorized  in  the  Congressional  ' 
resolution.     Alabama,   Cklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Virginia  x'^ere  the  States  receiving 
these  funds,  which  amounted  to  $230,000. 

Both  the  Federal  ■:  nd  State  committees  have  realized  the  danger  of  sickness 
and  disease  following  in  the  wake  of  poor  food  and  deprivation.     As  a  beginning 
in  tackling  this  problem,  the  Federal  drought  comr'lttee  has  set  up  a  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Bed  Cross,  Public  Health  Service,  Office  of 
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Education,  Bui'eau  of  Here  Economics  nid  the  jfetension  Service.     A  statenent 
entitled  "Bu^''  Eealth  Protecticn  with  7"ur  Jor^d.  I^one.y"  has  alreiady  been  prepared 
ajid  is  "being  r.ai led  out  to  extencior.  ai:;enoS,  Red  Cross  n-irses,  public 'E-eaith  ■  ' 
Officers  and  other  trained  vnrkers.     'Tlds  publication  contains  tables  giving- 
the  nininuTa  food  reauirein.ont3  for  health  and  V7ill  be  of  great  help  to  -those 
plar-ning  to  supply  necessary  food  at  the  very  lovrest  cost.     A  popular  leaflet 
giving  the  saT.e  infornation  to  housekeepers  will  be  distributed  also. 

'rlie  Hed  Gross  reported  to  the  Conference  that  about  70,000  fa-:ilies  had 
been  supplied  v^ith  seed  for  gardens  and  pastures  and  that  ^he  chapters  in  the 
drought  area  v.-ere  being  strengthened  for  whatever  relief  ro'old  be  needed  this 
winter.     The  State  drought  comittaes  praised  the  vvcrk  done  by  the  Red  Cross 
in  their  States.     Most  of  the  States  hardest  hit  'oy  the  drought  reported  that 
they  rrust  look  to  the  Red  Cross  for  further  supplies  of  food,  clothes  snd  fuel 
for  their  farn  f?ailies. 

The  Conference  iirged  active  public  support  of  the  Red  Cross  in  a  resolution 
i  cli  s  ai  d  I 

WHZREAS,  the  drought  has  brougiit  about  -widespread  suffering  throughout  nore 
than  one  thous&id  counties  the  need  for  food,  clothing  snd  fuel,  in  rural  areas 
will  taz  the  charitable  organizations,  end.  since  the  ijierican  Red  Cross  has 
already  extended  extensive  relief, 

ES  IT  E3SCLVS-D,  that  the  ITational  Drought  Conference  -arge  the  people  of  the 
TJiited  States  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  in^ericsn  Red  Cross  to  enable  that 
organization  to  ~eet  the  relief  problens  in  drought-stricken  areas. 

The  repor-^.s  showed  that  the  county  extension  agents  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  drought  relief.     In  the  states  which  received  September  rains 
the  county  agents  vrere  heltjiul  to  the  farmers  in  getting  fall  gardens  and  winter 
pasture  crops  planted.     Zspeciadly  in  the  southern  States,   the  hone  denons traction 
agents  have  encouraged  housekeepers  to  can  meats  and  vegetables  which  will  help 
out  with  the  winter  food  supply.     In  sor.e  localities,  com-iunity  canning  centers 
have  teen  established  and  an  active  effort  is  being  made  to  can  all  the  surplus 
vegetables  and  meats  in  the  cotinty.     Sometimes  a  part  of  these  cans  are  being 
kept  for  a  commuziity  paiitry  to  relieve  suffering  later  in  the  winter.  The 
county  agent  and  extension  specialist  in  agronomy  have  also  given  special 
attention  to  sa,ving  all  rvailable  seed  com  and  other  seed  for  next  year's  crop. 
Hieir  efforts  will  alleviate  to  some  extent  the  seed  shortage  which  would  nor- 
ma.lly  follow  a  year  of  serious  crop  loss. 

The  Conference  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  service  of  county  extension 
agents  is  most  essential  to  the  development  and  rehabilitation  of  agriculture 
in  the  drouglit  stricken  areas,  and  urged  that  means  be  provided  to  insure  the 
continued  employment  of  liliese  agents,  notwithstanding  decreases  in  county 
revenues  due  to  deferred  tax  payments. 
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It  was  plainly  the  Jud^-ient  of  the  State  representatives  attending  the 
Conference  that  jjronpt  action  alonr,'  the  lines  proposed  would  do  nuch  to 
nitiga'ce  the  Dad  effects  of  the  drought.     The  C-nfcrence  was  of  the  opinion: 
that  actual  suffering  can  he  e.voided  nnd  that,  with  a  good  crop  year  in  193^ i 
fcJT-T.  far:;ilias  in  noct  cour.ties  in  the  drouglit  area  will  he  found  in  a  reasonably 
hopeful  position  if  the  proper  assistance  is  given  theni  pronptly. 


A  radio  talk  "by  Frank  Ridgway,  Federal  Farm  Board,  delivered  through  WC 
and  39  other  radio  stations  associated  with  the  Uationel  Broadcasting  Company, 
Uoveracer  28,  I93O. 

— oOc — 

Chaimaji  Legge  and  Yice- Chair mazi  Stone  of  the  Federal  Fann  Board  appeared 
Monday  and  TTiesday  "before  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  in  executive 
session  to  discuss  the  question  of  what  a.gricultural  legislation  should  he 
passed  at  the  short  session  of  Congress  which  opens  Monday/'. 

The  Farm  Board  is  still  encouraging  farmers  to  feed  wheat  to  livestock 
he  cause  of  a  shortage  of  corn  and  a  surplus  of  low-priced  wheat.    The  Board 
has  issued  a  "bulletin  entitled  "Practicd  Experiences  in  Feeding  Wheat."  This 
"b-'olletin  is  now  heing  widely  circulated  among  livestock  feeders.     It  gives  the 
latest  information  on  the  feeding  of  wheat  to  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses, 
and  diickens.    The  puhlicaticn  contains  the  results  of  tests  conducted  hy 
twenty-five  agricpjLltural  experiment  stations  and  the  experiences  of  many 
fs-rners  in  the  feeding  of  wheat. 

There  is  nothing  new  a"bcut  the  idea  of  feeding  whea.t  in  the  place  of 
other  grains.    For  t'le  last  thirt;/  years  experts  and  practical  farmers  have 
heen  demonstrating  the  feeding  value  of  wheat.    All  of  their  tests  are 
proving  to  "be  val'aable  in  encouraging  farmers  today  to  feed  wheat  not  only 
as  a  means  of  holding  down  their  costs  of  production  hut  as  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  surplus  wheat. 

In  a  recent  test  at  the  Michigan  er-rperimont  station  wheat  "brought  a 
return  of  $1.21  a  "bushel  when  fed  to  hogs.    'Tiiat  was  from  ^42  to  Uy  cents  a 
bushel  more  than  the  Michigan  farmer  could  get  for  a  hushel  of  wheat  sold 
for  cash.     In  another  test  conducted  this  fall  by  the  Ohio  experiment  station 
groujid  wiieat  ret-orned  $1.67  a  "bushel  when  fed  to  hogs.     Tliat  wa.3  from  to 
S9-^  a  hushel  more  than  the  Ohio  farmer  could  get  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  sold 
for  cash. 

In  station  and  farm  tests  it  has  "been  shown  that  wheat  has  a  value  equal 
to  or  slightly  greater  than  corn  when  fed  to  hogs.    Experiments  reported  in 
the  Farm  Board's  bulletin  suggest  that  whe?-t  and  com  appear  to  he  practically 
int er change ah lo  in  livestock  rations,  and  it  depends  on  the  relative  price  as 
to  whicl^  would  he  more  profitable  to  feed.    Tliis  morning  at  Chicago  wheat  and 
corn  sold  at  ahout  the  sp-mo  prices  for  Decemoer  deliveries. 

A  cop--  of  ^his  oulletin  !To.  2,   "Practical  Experiences  in  Feeding  Theat," 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request.    Address:    Director  of  Information,  Federal 
Farm  Board,  Washington,  D.  0, 


^l^^  MY       ciTB  Yiom  ^  -.^ DEC  13  1930 

■  A  radio  talk  oy  Carroll  Brannon  of  Spartanlnirg  Co-anty,  Soutli.  Carolinat________- 

delivered  over  the  Farm  and  Home  'doVLT  network  of  radio  stat;it>_nS--'-^ssoei^ct^'d'~''*°" 
vrith.  the  National  Broadcasting  Gonpan.]^,  Satur.day,  December  '6,  1930* 


— ooOoo-*- 

'  Fellovr  cIuTd  memlDers  and  friends  of  our  great  U-H.  organization,  I  an  happy- 
Id  have  this  opportunity  to  chat  with  you  for  a  few  mimites.' 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  upon  -being  notified  that  I  had  heen  selected 
winner  of  the  Moses  trophy,  I  experienced  a  wonderful  thrill.     I  assure  you, 
however,-  that  I  do  not  consider-  this  honor  aji  end  within  itself,  "but  merely  a 
step  in  that  great  stairway  of  achievement "•Rhich  leads  ever  upward,  -  renejnbering 

'-That  merit  seeks  no  toll,  ^ 
For  mere  reward  we  ne'er  should  ^'•earn, 
But  serve  with  heart  and  soul." 

In  1925»  I  purchased  a  p'orehred  Jersey  calf  and  joined  the         calf  cluh. 
During  that  first  year  m;;'-  calf  did  not"  "place  at  either  the  coujity  or  state  fairs 
yet  I  did  not  "become  discouraged  since  I  was  learning  to  love  cattle.. 

By  1926,  I  had  raised  a  calf  from  m^'-  first  heifer  and  a  friend  had  given 
me  a  pure'bred  Jersey  "bull  calf.    Ify  animals  won  that  year,  and  have  won  con- 
sistently since  that  tine.    To  date,  rsy  prize  money  amounts  to  $U21.2^« 

Aside  from  my  work  in  the         calf  clu"b,  I  have  "been  a  mem"ber  of  the  U-H 
corn  cluD  since  1928.     In  "both  calf  clu"b  and  corn  clu'b  work,  I  have  completed  a 
total  of  22  record  "books,  showing  a  gross  income  of  SJ, 526.35         ^  ^-^^  profit 
of  $3,096.35. 

In  1925^  a  pure"bred  Jersej'  calf  cluo  was  organized  in  my  home  county, 
Spartan"b-'arg,  with  a  mem'bership  of  15.     The  clu'b  consisted  of  35  memters  at  the 
present  time.    Our  animals  e2chi"bited  a t  the  various  fairs  have  always  won  more 
than  encragh  money  to  pay  for  exhi'oiting.    I  was  secretary  of  the  clu"b  in  I926 
and  1927,  and  was  president  in  1928  and  again  in  1930*    In  1929 »  I  gained  some 
valuable  experience  in  taking  charge  of  the  Spartanljarg  county  calf  club  exhihit 
at  the  South  Carolina  state  fair. 

In  order  to  stimulate         leadership,  a  state  short  course  is  held  each 
year  at  Clcmson,  the  South  Carolina  A.  and  M.  College.    During  the  past  short 
course  a  committee  of  five  "boys,  of  rnich  I  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  plan 
and  carry  out  the  programs*    It  was  up  to  us  to  sink  or  swim.    Believe  me,  wo 
learned  something  about  conducting  programs  for  clu'osters.    After  seeing  the 
^H'crs  present  s^ach  fine  programs  at  some  of  our  open  meetings,  I  was  proud  of 
the  fact  that  I  had  "been  president  of  the  South  Carolina         organization  during 
the  past  two  years. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  helpfi-.l  phases  of  clu"b 
work  is  the  community  clu"b  meeting.    We  boys  and  girls  in  the  co-^xntr:/  welcome 
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every  cliance  to  get  togetlaerj  \7hGtl1er  it  "be  for  a  rtiTo'cit  hunt  or  at  a  party.  At 
the  coEKTonity  meeting  nienbors  are  encouraged  to  do  better  work  "oy  discu.ssing 
tlieir_  denonstrat ions,  ■  qualities  of  leadership  , are  developed  in  tho  process  of 
taking  part  in  the  meeting,  coaTimity  spirit  is  developed,  and  altogether  the 
boys  and  girls  have  -a  rollicking  good  tine. 

In  in;;'-  nind,  the  greatest  single  need  of         club  work,  at  the  present  tine 
is  for  well  trained  local  leaders  who  love  bo*-s  and  girls.    Many  are  listening 
to  this  prograii  who  should  bo  leaders  of  comnanity  clubs.    Try  it  for  a  year,  and 
you  wouldn't  give  up  y6ur  club  for  the  world.  ■  . 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Horace  A.  Moseys' for.  all  that  he  is  doing 
to  develop  loaders  in  the  field,  of  4-H  club  work.    TnroUgh  the  years  Mr.  Moses 
will  live  on  in  th-e  lives  of  American-: boys  aiid  girls. 

I  wish  that  every  clubstor  listening  in  night  be  with  us  hero  in  Cliica,so  to 
share  the  pleasures  afforded  by;  the  ITationaJ  Club  Congress.     Since  this  is 
impossible,  however,  you  can  determine  to  win  a  trip  to  the  congress  next  year. 


A  ra.dio  talk  "by  Horace  A.  Moses,  delivered  through  WHO  and  39  O'ther' radio 
static ".-^  associated  v/itli  tlie  Uational  Broadcasting  Company,  DecemlDer  6,  1930»- 


Hello  Clv-'b'bersl     I  wish  I  might  look  into  the  faces  and  homes  of  the 

Internatior^,!         Training  School  members  rrho  have  attended  the  school  at 
Springfield  during  the  past  eight  years  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Uncle 
Joh_r.  Bruxdage  and  Miss  Zinerson;  also  into  the  faces  and  homes  of  the  I'oses  Trophy 
Trinnors  and  other         Clu'o  workers  v/hom  I  have  met  in  Chicago  attending  the  Clu'b 
Congress.    As  this  is  impossi'ble,  I  am  going  to  ask  all  those  who  have  attended 
these  inspiring  and  helpful  gatherings  to  join  me  in  extending  greetings  to  all 
of  the  700,000  ^H  Club  workers  in  America,  and  may  I  hope  and  even  prophesy  this 
same  i.7ork  under  this  same  name  may  be  spread  throughout  all  Canada.    Wliat  a 
medi'iom  this  would  be  for  a  better  a,cquaintance  and  understanding  between  present 
aiid  future  generations  of  these  two  great  countries. 

Some  of  73^'-  friends  sa;'  I  spend  time  and  money  to  encourage         Club  work 
becaiise  it  is  m.y  hobby,    Yriey  ss^''  most  men  have  hobbies  and  this  is  Moses'  hobby. 
This  I  dery.     Others  say  it  is  because  Moses  was  born  on  a  farm  and  still  keeps 
a  farm  as  a  hobby.     I  deny  the  hobby  part,  but  admit  the  earlj'-  years  I  spent  on 
the  farm,  where  ell  the  children  as  well  a,s  the  parents.,  load  duties  to  perform, 
even  at  ver-f  early  years,  undoubtedly  a-ccounts  in  a  large  measure  for  my  interest 
in  far.--:  boys  and  girls.     I  >now  something  of  the  hardships  and  straggles  the,t 
fathers  and  mothers  went  through  and  are  still  going  through  to  give  their 
children  a  reasonable  education  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  struggles  of  life.  I 
appreciate  what  it  means  in  influencing  one's  wiioie  life  to  have  been  brought 
■ujider  the  necessities  of  work  and  thus  being  able  to  realize  the  value  of  money 
through  oneTs  own  effort.    Tliis  I  consider  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  can 
come  to  a  boy  or  girl.    Thrift  -  fight  waste  as  an  enemy,  -  form  the  h-abit  of 
always  having  money,  if  onl^^  a  small  amount,  -  don't  borrow.     Lend  only  in 
ertreme  cases.     It  may  inj-ore  the  borrower  and  get  both  in  a  bad  h^bit.    Ivlany  a 
man  has  been  f  inai'-cially  rained  by  borrowing  as  well  as  by  lending. 

Another  reason  I  arc  interested  in  U-H  Club  work  is  the  fact  that  the  best 
blood  of  tlie  nation  has  come  from  the  country.    Look  at  sucli  men  as  Herbert 
Hoover,  Calvin  Coclidge,  Tliom^s  A,  Edison,  and  m^.7  other  great  national  fig'areso 
They  were  or  are  farm  products.     Listen  to  this  newspaper  clipping,  -5/6  of  the 
cler^/,  6/7  of  the  college  professors,  and  3/^  of  America's  leadir^  men  and 
women  are  country  brede    "For  the  future  welfare  of  our  great  nation,  isn't  it 
essential  that  the  right  kind  of  human  stock  rem.ain  on  the  farm  and  continue 
producing  these  great  men  and  women?    Perhaps  in  many  cases,  loss  money  caii  be 
ea.rned  than  in  the  great  cities  '^here  so  mar^-  are  going,  but  what  about  health, 
tne  groat  beauty  of  nature,  the  great  service  you  can  render  your  co'oi^try,  re- 
gardless of  the  conditions  in  wh.ich  you  live. 

I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  training  and  experience  of  success- 
ful club  work  will  m^e  for  better  farming  and  country  life,  that  it  will 
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"bring  totter  young  folks  to  our  cities  and  industries,  that  it  ivill  help  nake  a 
stronger  ajid  Toettor  nation,  that  I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  joy  to  work  with 
you  in  achieving  higher  standards.     I  congratulate  you  all,  and  hope  you  rrill 
work  harder  than  ever. 

Before  closing  nay  I  Scay  to  the  la,rge  and  grov/ing  nunber  of  International 
U-H  Training  School  nenhers  tho.t  your  letters  stating  the  value  you  have  received 
from  this  school,  encourage  ne  to  continue,  whida  I*  shall  do  providing  the  great 
b-ariness  deioression  allows  ne  to  do  so.     If  not,  I  hope  it  ^-a  11  only  he  a 
teiiporary  condition.     In  closing  I  wish  to  read  tiTO  poens  fror.i  a  hock  entitled, 
"3'riondly  Fellows"  oy  iii;:-  husiness  friend  Sidney  Siirgoyzio,  of  Philadelphia.. 

YOU  GAIT  AITD  JllSL. 

Don't  listen  when  people  tell  you — 

"It  sinply  can't  he  donol" 
Jot  sonehody's  hound  to  do  it, 

And  YOU  nay  he  just  that  one. 

There's  nothing  that  nan  has  thought  of 

But  whe„t  sone  rian  can  do— 
And  there's  no  earthly  reason 

Why  that  naii  isn't  YOU. 

Tflion  folks  soy — "ITo  use  trying  I" 

Jixst  keep  right  on  with  a.  sr.ile, 
You  v/on't  need  to  do  riach  talking— 

Yqu  sho;7  then  after  a  while. 

There's  nothing  worth  the  liaving 

That's  going  to  he  er„sy  to  get 
And  whatever  you  strive  for  hardest 

Gives  you  tlie  nest  joy  yet. 

It  can  he  done — and  it  will,  he  I 

If  it's  ever  he  en  done,  that's  true! 
And  greater  things  wait  for  someone 

To  he  the  f irst_  to  do. 

Sonehody's  goir.^  to  do  thenv— 

Soneono  ^Tho  really  tries, 
TTno  helioves  in  hinself  and  his  power 

To  win  the  highest  prize. 

And  YOU  cm  he  just  tha.t  Sone  one 

For  the  hest  is  waiting  still 
Aiid  there's  nothing  you  cs.n't  acconplish 

Tnen  you  si^y— "I  GAIT— AI^  WILLI" 


■3- 


C-ST  AS  ^  Q17E 

If  yo'j.  TTOiild  "be  happy,  nalre  s  one  "body  glad, 
And  tliG  .joy  you  are  giving  aTO^y, 

Tlie  s'UJisliinG  ^-qu  "bring  to  liearts  that  are  sad, 
Will  shine  in  your  heart  sone  day. 

If  yov.  ^oald  03  rich,  then  give  of  your  store, 

IVeely  and  joyfully  too, 
And  all  that  you  give — "ith  even  nore— 

i7ill  surely  cone  "bach  to  you. 

If  you  Tvould  clinD  to  life's  higher  things, 

Then  help  sone  "^onsatisf ied  soul 
To  reachtiie  heiglits,  and  j^ou'll  find  it  "brings 

Your  heart  to  its  chosen  goal. 

If  you  iTould  "be  loved,  then  love  all  nen 

As  ycrir  Brothers  upon  the  ea.rth 
And  the  love  3/ou  give  vail  cone  "back  again 
To  the  heart  that  gave  it  "birth. 

17e  get  as  rre  give — in  equal  ano-ont-— 

Of  love  and  everything  true; 
So  give  and  give  -without  neastire  or  count. 

And  it  all  will  cone  bach  to  youl 


G-ood"bye,  and  good  luck. 


Irfi'  i^VM.  -■.".■ifl-.\?r. 


J 


.An:  U-H  CLUB  WOHK 


A  radio  talk  "by  Florence  Melchert  of  Franklin  Coxmtyi  Kansas,  delivered 
over,  the  ?am  and  Home  Hour  net\7or'k  of  radio  stations  associated  with,  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company»  Saturday,  December  6,  1930* 

— 'OoOoo-T-  ;■ 

This  has  "been  a  wonderful  week  for  all  '^H  Club  people  attending  the  ITation- 
al  ^H  C1U.T3  Congress  here  in  Chicago.    Three  years,  ago  I  was  awarded  a  trip  to 
the  National  Clut  Congress  as  a  result  of  .my  U-H  Club  work  and  the  impressions 
of  what  happened  during  that  trip  are  as  vivid  as  those  of  the  past  week.  I 
"was  almost  dazzled  hy  the  bigness  of  this  event  and  I  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  I  "belonged  to  an  orgamzation  of  thousaiids  of  other  ."boys  and  girls  liloB 
nysGlf  .who  were  following  the  same  ideals,  and  that,  .we  were  all  trying  "to,  malce 
the  hest  "better"  whether. we  came  from  the  Texas  plains  or  the  ITew  Hampshire  hills. 
It  was  here  that  I  received  a  larger  vision  of  the  many  possi"bilities  of  leader- 
ship,   'We  were  impressed  as  never  "tefore  with  the  responsibility  that  was  ours 
in  representing  those  thousahds  of  boys  and  girls  back  home,  and  of  our  job  to 
take  back  to  them  the  advantages  we  had  ,;rGceived».  , 

^len  I  returned  home,  I  began  to  organize  ifly  first  club.    Now  mj'  e::periences 
as  a  club  member  are,  I  think,  typical  of  what         boys  and- girls  everyvrhere  are 
receiving.    Most  of  us  can-  remember  the  proud  day-,when  we  started  a.  bank  account 
in  our  Wh  name  "with  a  check  from  the'  calf  we  fed,  or  the  prize  money  we  won  on 
our  first  sewing  or  carining.    liaiij  of  us  can  notice  changes  in  o-jir  home  life  or 
in  the  management  of  the  farm.    Perhaps  Dad  didn't  say  much  a"bout-  it  Tmt  he 
noticed  that  those  purebred  pigs  took  on  fat  more,  'easily  than  his  scrubs  or 
maybe  even  Mother  was  able  to  do  her  canning  or  sewing  a.  little  more  efficiently 
with  new  suggestions  brought  home  from  the  ^H  meeting.    All  of  us  can  count  new 
.and  lasting  friendships  which  have  been  made  with  boys  and  girls  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  same  things  tlmt  we  are.    Some,  of  us  have  gained  valuable 
loiowlsdge  as  well  as  poise  ejid  the  ability  tc  put  our:  Icnowledge  across  by  being 
a  member  of  a  .demonstration  team,  or  the  ability  to  know  the  value  of  work  that 
is  wo 11  done  thru  participating  in  judging  contests.    Then  there  are  memories  of 
happy  hours  spent  at  state  short  courses,  in  countj^  camps,  at  our  own  club  picnics 
tours  and  achievement  days.    Neither  do  we  forget  the  hot  da^^^s  of  the  summer  when 
the  garden  had  to  be  hoed,  or  the  many  times  that  the  seams  had  to  be  ripped  out 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances.    Every  bo"'  or  girl  who  has  shown  a 
Calf  has  had  a  moment  of  supreme  happiness  or  disap;,.,intment  when  the  judge  in- 
dicated -daether  he  was  to  lead  his  pet  up  or  down  t..e  line,  but  whichever ^^ay 
he  goes  he  is  always  a  good  sport  and  determines  to  work  :ia,rder  next  time. 

How  well  I  remember  the  feeling  I  lia.d  when  I  showed  my  first  dairy  calf  and 
the  judges  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  her  as  I  did,  but  I  believe  that  was  a 
more  valuable  experience  to  me  than  the  grand  diampionships  whic-.a  another 
heifer  won  for  m.e  in  later  years. 

77ith  all  of  these  er-rporiences,  it  ic  srr^J.!  wonder  that  older  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  trained  thus  in  '4-H  Cliib  work  are  gradually  taking  the  places  of 
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the  men  aid.  TToniGn  -^lio  in  tho  past  have  "done  such  valualDle  v/ork  in  organizing  and 
conducting  U-H  Cluos  in  their  conr.mnities.    In  assumng  these  responsibilities, 
these  yotmg  people  can  "bring  to  clut  uork  a  ne\7  inpetus-.  and  inspirs.tion.  Each 
year  those  "boys  and' girls  are  organiaing  ne^;'  clu"bs  a:;d  new  .activities.  ;  They  are 
proving  that  they  cm  shoulder  .reGponsi"bilities  v/oll.  -Last  year  in  one  of  the 
Gluts  of  T^Iiich  I  ms  leader  our  four  na.jor  project  groups  irere  managed  "by  clu'b 
mem'bers  who  had  previously  showri  their  apility  "by  winning  mrious  honors  in 
their  o\7n  U~?r  Clu"b  project  work.     It  was  largely  due  to  this  plan  of  work  that 
our  clu'b  was  a"ble  to  have  twice  as  many  demonstration  teams  entered  in  competition 
at  the  fairs  as  there  were  last  year,  that  the  Rock  Creek  Clu"b  was  a'ole  t-o  win 
the  prize  offered  for  the  "best  club  exhi"bit  in  our  county,  and  tha,t  a  better 
quality  of  project  work  was  done.  ■  :  ; 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  my  enthusiasm 
for  U-H  work.    lh:Xt  to  the  trip  to  Chicago  the  contacts  whidi  I  had  with  the 
state  club  leaders  at  the  state  '-!— H  Round-Up  and  at  the  coujity  encampments 
were  most  responsible  for  the  ideals  of  real  comnunity  service  whidi  I  have  ' 
tried  to  carry  out.  Cnjb  leadership  itself  has  many  rewards  cind  one  of  the 

proudest  m.oments  of  m^'  wholu  c:^erience  in  U— H  Slub  leadership ms'  at  our  first 
achievement  day  when  the  parents  showed  their  interest  by  coming  one  hundred  per 
cent  and  bringing  their  friends.     It  gave  me  a,  thrill  of  pride  to  receive  the 
county's  award,  in  leadership.    It  was  a  worth^.'^iilo  erperience  to  conducfnasic     ,  ■ 
contests  and  lead  games.     It  was  a  pleasant  sxirpriso  to  receive  a  clieck  in  my 
Christmas  mail  with  a  letter  telling  m.e  that ,  I  had  won  a  prize  in  a  national  U-H 
leadership  contest  conducted  by  a  farm. paper.,    In  every  pragram  planned, 
demonstration  team  trained  or  contest  eiatered  '-here  wo.s  always  a  certain  feeling 
that  we  were  achieving  sor.ething,  but  the  biggest  thrill  •  of  aH  I  think  comes 
in  watching  the  gradual  development  of  those  ■  eo,ger,  happy  boys.- and  girls  into 
unselfish  leadership  in  their         Clubs,  ond  to  realize  that  they  will  be  the 
leaders  of  a  nation  some  day. 

Such  resxilts  bring  great  happiness  and  satisfaction  and  constitiite  the 
real  rewards,  'jct  I  cannot  close  without  expressing  the  real  gratitude  I  feel 
toward  Mr,  Horace  A.  Moses  whose  •  enthusiasm  for         Club  work  has  made  him 
known  and  loved  by  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  United  States,  and  to  those  moii 
and  women  who  organized  the  idea  of  the  four  H' s  and  to  those  who  are  making  a 
■great  reality  of  this  idea.  -  ■ 


i  ^ ' 
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■  TMCHiNS  C0QPZ:iA'?IV3  H/iHKSTIITS  »  -  c  IVvir - 

A  radio  talk  "by  A.       McZay ,  Chief,  Division  of  Cooperative  Marlceting, 
Pederal  Para  Board,  delivered  through  ^RC  and  39  other  radio  stations  associated 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Co-Toany,'  Decenher  12,  193O. 
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Several- we c-ks  ago  I  told  yo-'j.  aoout  the  plans  ^hich  were  "being  :--.a.de  for 
cooperation  in  the  teaching  of  cooperation  hy  the  Federal  Jam  Board  and  the 
Federal  3oa,rd  for  Vocational  Education.    The  interest  shoim  in  these  plans 
justifies  a  description  of  developr.ents  during  the  past  two  months. 

You  rnay  or  may  not  know  that  there  are  ^i, 000  teachers  of  voca.tional 
agric-cJture  in  the  United  States,  located,  for  the  most  part,  in  rural  com- 
munities.   They  are  teaching  agriculture  to  high  school  "boys  "and  girls  and  in 
addition  farmers  have  corLe  to  look  to  them  for  assistance  and  advice  in  meeting 
farming  pro'Dlem^s.     Out  of  this  demand  for  help  from  the  teachers  there  have 
developed  night  classes  in  agriculture  for  farmers  and  farm  toys  out  of  school. 
These  classes  have  dealt-  -  principally  with  questions  of  production,  proper  culti- 
vation, the  use  of  proper  seed,  correct  fertilization,  and  other  practices  which 
tend  to  increase  yields  and  produce  an  improved  quality  of  farm  products. 

State  and  Federal  leaders  in  vocational  agriculture  appreciate  that  efficient 
marketing,  under  modern  conditions,  is  equally  as  im.portant  as  efficient  pro- 
duction.   They  want  their  teachers  to  "become  informed  regarding  cooperative  market- 
ing and  the  work  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  so  that  they,  in  turn,  can  give  the 
farmers  accurate  information  from  which  a-opropriate  cooperative  action  may  develop. 
The  vocational  leaders,  therefore,  cane  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  for  the  help  of 
the  Board  in  com^piling  material  "which  would  equip  their  teachers  to  carry  on  their 
work  as  educators. 

ks  the  first  step,  four  regional  conferences  were  held  "between  representatives 
of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing,  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  State 
Supervisors  of  Vocational  Sducation  in  southern  and  middlewestern  states.    As  a 
resxilt  there  hiSs  "been  developed  Jointly  a  series  of  lessons  in  the  cooperative 
r:arketing  of  grain,  wool  and  m^ohair,  livestock,  dairy  products,  cotton,  and 
tooacco.    These  lesson-  outlines  are  set  up  for  12  evening  meetings,  or  evening 
classes,  of  farmers  to  "be  conducted  "by  agricultural  teachers.    Along  with  the 
outline,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  Fedex'-al  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
have  undertaken  to  furnish  such  printed  information  as  is  ava.ila"ble  reg-arding 
every  topic  ths.t  is  outlined  for  discussion,  and  charts  and  diagra-ms  which 
illustrate  important  points  in  the  discussion.    Lesson  outlines  and  su"bject 
matter  for  each  commodity  are  now  "being  ccnpiled  and  will  "be  m.ailed  to  teachers 
located  in  sections  producing  these  products.    Teachers  in  a  livestock  producing 
district,  for  example,  will  receive  the  outline  prepared  for  the  cooperative 
marketing  of  livestock,     together  with  necessary  reference  material — "bulletins, 
circulars,  charts,  and  diagrams. 

You  nay  wonder  why  it  is  necessary  to  r.ake  such  ela"borate  plar^  ■;  to  teach 
farmers  that  they  3>ould  work  together.    Practically  every  farm.er,  I  a:.-,  sure,  has 
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heard  of  the  xvork  of  the  S'ederal  -Far;.:  .Eoari.    Kany  of  then  know  that  the  Board 
ha.s  assisted  in  settin^^  up  national-  cooperative  agencies  for  the  marketing  of 
^vheat ,  cotton,  and  other  comodxties.    However,  a  great  many  fanners — prohably 
the  najority — are  still  imfar.iiiia,r  ^^ith  the  way  ■  in  .trhich  these  large  cooperative 
agencies  are  set  up  and  how  they  operate.    They. are  also  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
these  agencies  can  assist  them  in  their  local  prohlens.    They  are  thinking, 
rightly  .and  naturally,  in  terns,  of  protlens  tlia.t  they  neet^  on  their  own  farms 
and  in  their  own  cor.riunity .    The  vocational  agriculture  teachers  are  in  a 
stratergic  position  to  give  assistance  to  farmers  in  working  out  their  cominunity 
m.arketing  problems,  and  to  assist  them  further  in  making  the  necessary  contacts 
so  that  they  may  "become  part  of  the  national  cooperative  movement. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our  marketing  problems  are  local.     Such  questions 
as  improved  production,  the  use  of  standard  grades,  and  better  handling  and  packin^: 
methods  as  to  produce  a  product  of  desirable  quality,  must  be  solved  prim.arily  in 
the  local  coru.ranity .    But  at  the  same  ti::;e,  from,  an  economic  point  of  view  the 
boundaries  of  the  local  comjnunity  have  expanded.    Modern  transportation  has  made 
the  wheat  farmer  of  eastern  T7ashington  a  neighbor  of  the  wheat  farm.er  of 
Minnesota.    They  have  similar  interests  and  comimon  problems.     They  can  meet  these 
problems  only  by  organization,  which,  under- modern  conditions,  means  not  a  local 
organization  covering  a'  single  .cor.r:.unity  or  a  few  adjacent  comr.iunities  but  a 
national  organisation  which  covers,  every  section  where  wheat  is  grown. 

The  individml  farmer  is  no  longer  independent  and  self-sustaining.  The 

local  coiniT.unity  is  no  longer  independent  and  self-sustaining.     Its  fortunes  are 

tied  up  with  those  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  other  rural  communities.  Many 

farmers  and  many  corn-unities  must  work  together  to  meet  their  m.arketing  problems 

effectively.    The  Federal  Parm  Board  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Votational 

Education,  therefore,  are  coopera.ting,  first,  to  give  the  farmers  information 

which  will  ena,ble  then  to  meet  their  local  marketing  problem.s,  and,  second,  to 

assis.t  them  in  coordinating  their  local  coo-oerative  efforts  with  the  national 
arketing_        ,  ,         ,         ^  ^  ^  , 
prograzft  that  have  oeen  developed. 


TH3  ^ZEK  WITH  TH3  F.MH^l  SC.IRD 


A  radio  talk  "b^  Edgar  Harliiar:i,  Assistant  to  the  Chairnan,  Far:;  3oa_rd, 
delivered  through  ^.7H(I  and  39  other  radio  stations  associated  \7ith  the  National 
Srcadcasting  Conv^-anv,  Decenher  12,  1930' 
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Since  you  last  heard  from  us  on  the  Farr.  and  Hor.ie  hour,  the  Farn  Board  hs.s  ^ 
made  its  first  annual  report  to  Congress.    A  printed  doc-or.ent  of  seventy-five 
pages  v/as  required  to  -jive  detailed  iniomation  of  vrh-t  lias  "been  done  in 
adiainistering  the  .^^ri cultural  Marketing  Act  since  July  15,  1929. 

The  report  sets  forth  that  the  najor  efforts  of  the  Soard  have  "been  centered 
on  the  nost  "basic  and  ir.portant  needs  of  agriculture  to  "bring  a"bcut  perr^.nent 
financial  inprover.ent  of  the  industry.    These  are'. 

First;  Development  of  fgmer-owned  and  controlled  cooperative  rna.rketing 
associations  that  will  sell  fam  products  in  the  interest  of  the  producer,  not 
sone  one  else,  and 

Second;  Adjustment  of  production  as  nearly  as  possicle  to  the  potential 
consiEier  demand. 

The  Board  told  Congress  it  thinks  that  the  progr-n  laid  do^n  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  offers  the  best  hope  of  any  of  the  nany  proposals  put 
forward  for  the  permanent  "betterment  of  agriculture.     Copies  of  the  reoort  nay 
"be  had  hy  writing  to  the  Federal  Farm  Soard,  !7ashington,  D.  C. 

The  feeding  of  wheat  to  livestock  is  more  extensive  than  nany  thought  would 
be  possible,  accordiiig  to  reports  from  various  sections  of  the  country.  The 
expectation  now  is  that  the  wheat  carryover  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  one 
hundred  mallion  bushels  through  increased  dor:estic  consumption,  but  there  will 
still  be  left  an  unwieldly  surrilus,  necessitating  substantial  reduction  in  acreage 
to  put  wheat  farming  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Mr.  Schilling  m.et  at  Ha.leigh  YJednesday  with  a  group  of  educators  and  farmers 
to  consider  plans  for  Lm.proving  the  dairj'-  industry  in  IJorth  Carolina. 

Mr.  '7ilson  is  in  Missouri  this  v/eek  conferring  with  fruit  growers  on  the 
further  develop-m.ent  of  their  cooperative  marketing  organizations. 

Representatives  of  the  potato  cooperatives  of  Nebraska,  V^yoming,  and  Colorado 
will  meet  at  Cheyenne,  Wyordng,  Decem.ber  I9  to  consider  the  forr.-.ation  of  a  regional 
cooperative  sales  Sigency,    Mr.  Teague,  who  is  going  to  California  for  the  holiday 
season,  expects  to  attend  the  conference. 

Chairman  Legje  and  "Vice  Chairman  Stone  were  before  the  Semte  Comiuittee  on 
Agriculture  Thursday  in  regard  to  the  C^p'oer  resolution  to  give  av,ray  Uo  million 
bushels-  of  wheat  to  the  needy. 
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THS  riATIOIIAL  SYSTSIi  0?  AOaiCULTUHAl  2XTEI?SI0N 

v^"*'  sS^radio  talk  "by  Senator\Artiiur:  Capper,  broadc-st  in  the  Land  C-rant  Colle^^e 

program  of  the  national  ?ar:n  a:id  Home  Hoior  on  Saturday',  December  25,  by  a  network 
-    of  56  associate  ¥B0  stations.  , 


How  are  you  today,  ni^'  friends? 


I  ho~e  that  you  have  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  in  your  hones  the  celebration  of 
the  grea,t  home  festival  of  th^  year,     I  "nsh  for  you  further  enjoynent  of  the 
holidaj'-  season,     I  trust  you  can  use  these  next  fe\7  days  to  gather  yo'or  strength 
for  the  '"ork  of  19-32,  •  • 

The  courage  and  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people  are  being  tested  this 
winter.     O^or  farm  people  especially  are  being  tried, 

Tye  are  malririg  changes  in  our  T?ay  of  living,     "e  are  trimiing  out  useless 
personal  habits;  re  are  insisting  that  the  pruning  knife  be  applied  to  'cmnecessary 
activities  of  o^or  local  and  State  and  lederal  governments, 

Then  vre  start  trimming  the  activities  of  goverrjnent,  Yie  ask  a  series  of 
questions  a.bout  each  one  that  -re  thirJr  might  be  cut  off  entirely  or  at  least 
headed  back  somerrhat.     So  it  is  natural  that  people  nov  should  be  asking  questions 
■such  as:     "TJhat  is  this  system  of  agric'olt^aral  extension  ^ork?     3iy  do  ^e  have  it? 

7ell,  I  hardly  think  I  need  tell  an  audience  of  farm  people  rhat  the  system 
of  agricultural  extension  work  is.     But  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  folks  in  this 
nation-'^ide  audience,  I  might  explain  agriccCLtural  extension  work  briefly. 

The  national  system  of  agricultural  extension Tork  gets  its  support,  partly 
from  Federal  f-unds,  partly  from  State  funds,  partly  from  co-onty  frjids.     The  Federal 
funds  are  divided  amo-ng  the  various  States,     In  each  State,  the  State  Extension 
Service,  located  at  the  Land  C-rant  College,  administers  the  Federal  funds  er.d  the 
State  funds.     These  funds  go  to  keep  up  at  the  Land  C-rant  College  a  staff  of 
specialists,  and  combined  with  the  county  funds,  maintehn  in  each  county  supporting 
the  work  one  or  more  agents  of  farmers  a:cid  homemekiers. 

Then  you  "Djider stand  the  work  these  agents  do,  you'll  understand  wh^^-  we  have 
a  system  of  agricultural  extension  supr^orted  by  the  nation  aud  the  State  and  the 
co'onty.    Briefly,  the  Job  of  the  agents  is  to  take  the  facts  found  out  by  the 
scientific  men  and  the  investigators  of  business  conditions  Iiired  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  State  land  grant  colleges  and  put  these 
facts  in  the  hands  of; farmers  end  homemakers  for  use  in  their  businesses. 


ITow  it  seems  to  me  we  have  this  system  of  agric"ultural  extension  work  mainly 
because  the  farmers  and  homemakers  of  our  nation  are  progressive  people.     They  a.re 
people  who  are  willing  to  change  the  old  '^ays  for  new  ways  —  if  the  new  ^a.ys  are 
better  ways,    But,  you  understand,  these  men  a,nd  women  have  to  keep  right  on 
making  a  living  and  m-king  a  home  for  siza.ble  farailies.     They  Just  simply  can't 
spend  much  time  doing  scientific  experiments  and  finding  out  better  new  ways  of 
doing  their  work. 

Out  grandfathers  realized  this  sitrntion  nearly  50  years  ago  when  Congress 
set  a,side  money  from  the  Federal  treasury  to  help  s^ipport  scientific  research  in 
each  State,    They  decided  that  the  United  Sta,tes  must  help  its  farmers  find  out 
new  and  better  ways  of  farming  dn  order  to  keep  the  nation's  basic  industry  going 


forward. 


So  vre  "began  to  pile  up  scientific  knowledge.    After  awhile  we  had  much 
scientific  knowledge  "but  the  farmers  were  just  as  "bad  off  as  "before.     They  could 
not  spare  time  enough  from  their  jo"D  of  making  a  living  to  look  thrcj^h  all  the 
scientific  information  and  to  find  the  facts  that  would  he  of  the  most  use  to  them. 

So,  naturally,   the  agricultural  extension  services  of  the  States  and  counties 
-came  along  to  put  tnis  scientific  kn'owledge  into  handy  form  for  the  use  of  hard- 
working, hurried  farmers  and  homemalier s .     Today,  this  agricultural  extension 
system  connects  every  farm  home  in  more  than  25  h-ujidred  counties  of  the  United 
States  with  the  nation's  scientists  and  economigts.     This  system  keeps  in  eac'Ja  of 
these  counties  at  least  one  man  hired  hj-  the  farr^rs  of  tlie  county  to  bring  them 
the  new  Iziowledge  as  fast  as  it  comes  from  the  scientists.    Besides  the  man  agent 
we  have  a  wompn  giving  similar  service  to  v.he  homemakers  in  several  hundred 
coi^jities, 

ITow  farm  folks  do  not  need  to  "be  told  all  this  story.     They  know  at  first 
hand  how  their  extension  system  wor]:s.    Many  a  farmer  has  pointed  out  to  me  that 
agriculture  has  organized  itself  mighty  effectively  to  c. '.rry  on  scientific 
research  aji^.  to  distribute  its  results. 

Because  I  realize  tiiat  t/iis  system  of  carrying  on  research  and  spreading  its 
results  is  the  only  way  to  ena"ble  each  one  of  our  six  million  individual  farm 
families  to  stand  up  against  the  terrific  competition  of  all  the  oT;her  farmers  in 
the  world,  I  have  supported  as  an  editor,  a  State  officer,  and  as  a  United  States 
Senator  the  work  of  this  national  system  of  agricultura.1  extension.     I  am  proud", 
that  my  name  is  attached  to  a  "bill  passed  "by  the  70th  Congress,  appropriating 
additional  Federal  funds  for  the  sup-.ort  of  extension  wo:l:. 

The  farm  organizations  have  attested  the  value  of  extension  work.     In  this 
season  of  trial  for  agricult^are  in  America,  representatives  of  the  great  farm 
organizations  met  this  fall.     They  all  agreed  that  the  first  action  to  reco  miend 
was  more  support  for  the  work  of  the  extension  services. 

Those  men  who  met  in  Chicago  turned  tc'ards  strengthening  the  work  of  the 
extension  service  as  the  first  move  to  hel-o  agriculture,  I  feel  sure,  "because 
each  of  them  knew  of  a  dozen  instances  in  which  the  connection  the  extension 
service  gives  with  the  "best  scientific  and  economic  krcwledge  available  in  the 
world  has  helped  to  pull  farming  people  out  of  bad  situa-ticns. 

I  have  observed  in  my  home  State  of  Kansas  scores  of  instances  of  such 
benefit  to  farmers  and  !iom.em?kors  made  possible  by  the  system  of  agricultural 
extension  work.     For  example,  I  recall  tl'/iz  ten  years  a.go ,  potato  growers  in  the 
wonderfully  fertile  Kaw  Valle:*  of  Fansas  found  that  their  business  was  not  doing 
very  well.     In  my  home  co"UJity,  Shawnee,  the  potato  growers  met  with  the  county 
extension  agent.     He  gave  them  the  best  informc.tion  the  college  vegetable  men 
and  plp.nt  disease  specialists  could  find.     The  growers  followed  the  reco^omendations 
of  the  scientists  on  how  to  keep  the  potato  diseases  under  control,  ecaa  ho^''  to 
cultivate  the  crop  for  biggest  yields.     Y^ithin  five  years,  those  growers  increased 
their  average  yields  38  biishels  to  the  acre. 

At  the  sa:ne  time  they  conquered  marketing  difficulties  that  had  been  "cutting 
do'.Tn  the  price  of  their  potatoes.    Again,  with  the  advice  and  the  assistance  of 
the  county  extension  agents  in  the  Valley,  they  called  on  the  most  modern 
information  on  sound  business  practice.     This  information  indicated  that  they 
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could  inprove  prices  "by  grr^ding  all  the  potatoes  tbo.t  uent  to  m^-rket  from  the 
Valley.     So  tlie  groirers  r^jiopted  the  Tedcral  ^-jrr.ding  r'alcs;  then  they  got  a  State 
lar  n.:^2ring  grading  compulsory.     They  folloTred  this  v-.v  "by  organizing  a  cooperative, 
V7ith  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.     This  coo'oerative  norr  has  taken 
aT?ay  another  Dusiness  iifiicalty.     It  is  sending  the  potatoes  from  the  Valley  to 
different  markets  so  that  the  Zavr  Valley  crop  does  not  pile  up,  as  it  used  to, 
on  the  Chicago  market,  and  -cush  the  prices  '""ay  do'.Tn. 

"Eovr  all  thro"u^i:h  this  10-year  development  in  the  potato  industry  of  my  home 
State  I  h^ve  o'bserved  the  extension  service  playing  a  viost  prominent  part.  Cur 
farmers  in  the  E!a~  Valley  are  progressive,  yes.     They  rrant  to  cr.rry  on  their 
"business,  both  in  the  producirsg  •'^n.d  marketing  ends,  in  the  mont  modern,  most 
efficient  Tre.y.    5ut  without  the  extension  service  to  let  them  know  about  the 
modern,  efficient  irays  of  carrj^ing  on  their  "business,  our  Ka—  Va.lley  farmers  cor2d 
not  change  their  methods  nearly  so  quickly. 

I  CO -Id  go  on  for  an  hour  tellirig  you  stories  like  this  of  the  wa;^  in  rrhich 
I  have  seen,  either  in  my  ovm  State,  or  in  r:oigh"boring  States, 
the  extension  service  quietly  .-jid  effecti'/ely  making  availabli  to  farmers  and 
homemakers  the  facts  that  these  American  citizens  needed  to  forge  ahead. 

The  two  devoted  extension  workers  whom  we  heard  earlier  today  told  us  how 
extension  workers  in  two  States  are  helping  their  home  people  to  meet  the 
"business  "crouoles  no"^  facing  all  farai  families.     Farm  women  like  the  ones  in 
South  Carolina  ::iss  Landr-jm  told  us  about  hiave  real  courage.     They  are  giving 
their  men  finpaicial  support,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  their  fi;J.l  share  of 
duties  in  the  home.     I  have  faith  th^,t  the  men  —  with  the  continued  assistance 
of  the  women  —  will  work  out  solutions  to  their  business  problems.     They  will  get 
iLElp  from  their  national  system  of  agric^altural  extension.     This  system  does  not 
try  to  give  any  farm  family  a  blue  print  showing  exactly  how  to  r"un  its  business. 
The  extension  system  does  lay  before  every  one  of  us  scientific  s,nd  business 
facts  that  in  other  industries  can  be  had  only  by  the  most  wealthy  --^nd  powerf-al 
units.     It  gives  every  farm  family  an  opport-unity  to  get  the  newest  knowledge. 
That  is  true  education.    O'j.r  generation  appreciates  it.     The  next  genere.tion  will 
apprecia.te  it  still  more.     The  845  thous-^jnd  farm  boys  and  girls  this  year  enrolled 
in  4-H  club  work  and  more  than  a  million  others  enrolled  in  previous  years  will 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  next  generation  of  farmers.    And  4-?I  club  work  is 
part  of  the  program  set  up  by  farm  families  for  their  national  system  of  ' 
agricultural  extension. 


A  radio  tallr  d^'  C.iris  L.  Christer.sen,  Secretaiy  of  the  Federal  ?ar.n  Board, 
delivered  through  TTD.C  and  39  other  radio  stations  associated  T7ith  the  Ifetional 
Broadcasting  Cc~-oan7,  Dece-Zber  2c,  I93O. 

— oOc — 

A  I'erry  Ch-ristr^as  and  Best  TTishes  for  HaTD"oiness  and  Prosperity  in  the  ITevr 
Yiar .  .  .        .       .         ^  " 

I'he  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  Federal  ?ar.a  3oa.rd  was  an  extraordinary 
one,  a  period  of  vrorld-vvide  husiness  crisis  and  recession,  and  of  world-wide 
agric-ult-oral  depression.    This  development,  v;hile  it  created  certain  -aniiaiial 
opportunities,  c^-reatlj"-  multiplied  the  difficulties  which  the  Board  has  had  to 
face  while  it  was  developing  policies  in  "building  up  an  organization. 

The  experiences  of  the  first  year  and  a  half  has  "brought  clearly  into  view 
the  inr.ensity  of  the  pro"blens  with  which  the  Board  nust  undertakie  to  deal  and 
the  conplexity  of  their  rpnif ications ,  but  at  the  sane  tine  it  has  lead  to  the 
very  definite  conclusion  that  cooperative  organization  on  the  part  of  the  farners. 
of  all  the  rsnedies  suggested,  offers  the  s"jj?est  hope  for  pemanent  financial 
Dettement  of  those  engaged  in  agric-oJ.ture . 

In  passing  the  Agricultural  Harlceting  Act ,  Congress  clearly  looked  to  the 
developnent  of  a  systen  of  cooperative  marketing  associations,  —  producer- owned 
and  producer-controlled  —  as  a.  principal  r.eans  for  the  acconplishnent  of  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  Act.    Sightly,  every  section  of  the  Act  reveals  this 
plan.     •  ^  . 

Mar^'  people  thir2c  that  the  prinary  purpose  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  to 
""oring  inuediate  economic  relief  to  the  fai'mers  cf  the  country.    To  these  people, 
the  actions  of  the  Board  pro"ba.bly  seem  ver;-  slow,  "but  a  careful  stud}'"  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  which  governs  the  operations  of  the  Board,  shows 
its  purpose  to  "be  far  Ipjrger  than  that  of  imm.ediate  relief.     The  policies  set 
forth  in  the  Agric^altura.1  Marketing  Act  aLm  to  "build  for  the  future  "by  providing 
for  the  developD.ent  of  permanent  control  "by  farm.ers  over  the  -.arketing  of  their 
products. 

Improvement  in  farm,  incom.e  c?:anot  "be  attained  from  effective  cooperative 
marketing  alone,  "but  must  result  from,  plar-ned  production.    The  surest  way  to 
dispose  of  a  surT)lus  is  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

The  o"bjective  of  cooperative  organization  ar>ong  farr.iers  must  "be  two-fold,  — 
(1)  to  control  the  marketing  of  their  own  products,  and  (2)  to  exercise  influence 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  connodities  produced  for  the  market. 

The  pro"blem  of  adjusting  production  to  marketing  requirements  is  recognized 
as  a  difficult  one.    If  this  pro'olem,  which  is  fundamental  to  the  satisfactory 
net  income  of  the  farmer,  is  to  "be  solved,  it  m.ust  "be  done  "by  orga.nized  farm.ers. 
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They  tnve  an  Ltndorstandinj^  of  the  national  *^.nd  international  econonic  situa^tion 
and,  through  their  cooperative  or,2;anization,  exert  a  certain  neauSTU-'e  of  control 
over  it  . 

Although  the  ?arn  Board  has  heen  occupied  v  ith  "lany  energency  r.ieasures 
during  its  first  year  and  a  half,  it  has  ^si'^en  consideration  to  the  foraulation 
of  a  lonu;-tine  prograr.i  for  a^-ricTjlture .     It  has  realized  that,  although  it  is 
essential  to  laeet  emergencies  as  they  arise,  correction  of  the  conditions  \vhich 
create  emergencies  is  nore  fundamental. 

The  vie\7s  of  the  Board  ^i^ith  respect  to  the  long-tine  program  of  agriculture 
are  ^.vell  set  forth  in  its  I'irst  Annual  Report.  In  this,  the  Board  said,  "It  is 
fully  arare  that  efficient  production  and  economical  distrihution  alone  will  not 
solve  the  agricultural  pro"blem>.  Intelligent  efforts  at  adjustment  of  production 
are  equally  important.  Continued  overproduction  in  lines  the.t  already  are  over- 
produced spells  its  own  fate  regardless  of  the  unit  cost  of  production.*** 

"Continuous  "^.nd  consistent  overproduction  not  only  is  in  violation  of  the 
economic  laws  tha.t  deterr^ine  adeqn.a.te  return,  but  also  violates  the  soundest 
principles  of  conservation,  even  to  the  extent  of  threatening  the  national  wel- 
fare . " 

"The  factory  owner,  t^kin^;  full  account  of  the  interests  of  employer  and 
employee,  undertakes  to  adjust  production  to  prohahle  demand.    Vflaen  that  point 
has  "been  reached.,  it  is  regarded  as  wasteful  to  work  men  and  machines  beyond 
the  hom-s  justified  by  profitable  returns.    Factories  and  machines  are  utilized 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  needed.***    The  application  to  agriculture  of 
this  principle  of  intelligent  self-interest  is  vital  to  perm.anent  economic 
progress." 

"Changes  in  land  utilization  with  a  viev-  to  conservr^tion  are  also  of  major 
importance  in  the  development  of  any  adequate  national  policy  for  agriculture. 
This  m.sans  reioresta,tion,  restoration  of  the  farm  woodlot ,  planting  of  shelter 
belts  in  the  plains  regions  to  protect  the  faraistead  and  beautify  the  country- 
side, preservation  of  marginal  lands  in  a  state  that  will  render  them  useful  in 
years  to  come,  readjustment  of  cultivated  acres  to  the  end  that  lands  not  needed 
for  crop  production  v/ill  be  turned  to  grass  or  fallov/ed,  and  any  other  or  all 
things  that  tend  to  iriprove  the  condition  of  the  farmer  and  preserve  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  Nation's  basic  natural  resources." 


■J  • 
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A  radio  tallc  "by  Franl.  RidgMB.y,  Director  of  Inf ori'.iation,  Federal- Farn  Board, 
delivered  thro-ugli  'TRC  and  39  other  r?.dio  stations  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  CoraTiany,  on  the  National  Jam  and  Hone  Ho"ur  Prograr. ,  December '-PS,. 
1930.  '  ■       ..  . 

— oOcr— 

It  is  o^or  reg^al.ar  practice  durin.g  this  ten-ninute  period  to  review  current 
activities  of  the  Federal  Farr;.  Board.    Todav  the  Secretary  and  I  will  attenpt.  to 
give  a  glimpse-  of  dcvelopnents  sin?e  the  Board  held  its  first  meeting  nore  than 
17  ncnths  ago . 

During  the  next  2%  irdn^ates  I  want  to  sixiriarize  how  famers,  through  their 
cooperatives,  hs-ve  "been  helped  ov  the  Agricult-aral  Marketing  Act  which  is  "being 
administered  "07  the  Farm  Board. 

More  tha.n  a  million  farr.ers  have  "been  aided    "by  the  act.     Since  this  federal 
law  was  passed  in  June,  1929 •  producers  of  more  tha-n  Uo  farm  crops  h^ve  been 
definitely  assisted  in  a  pr?-ctical  wa;/.    All  farmiers,  no  matter  where  they  live 
in  the  United  States,  may  r:arhet  their  crops  thi'ough  the  local,  regiorial,  terminal 
and  natioriP.l  cooperative  organisations  that  are  heing  developed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Jlarketing  Act. 

Sev^en  national  agencies  r^ave  "been  esta'blished  "by  cooperatives  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Farm.  Board.     Six  of  these  pre  sales  agencies.    Five  already  are 

operating,  marketing  sixteen  crops  cotton,  wool,  r^ohair,  pecans,  cattle,  hogs, 

sheep,  goats,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  "barley,  corn,  "Duck^vheat ,  flax,  and  grain  ^orghuns. 
Farmer-owned  central  marketing  agencies  handle  these  crops.    The  3^rm>ers 
National  Grain  Corporation,  Chicago,  r^arkets  grain;  the  Am.erican  Cotton  Go- 
operative  Assn.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  sells  cotton;  the  National  livestock  llarket'- 
ing  Assn.,  Chicago,  h^.dles  livestock;  the  National  ^ool  Marketing  Association, 
Bostoa,  Ilass . ;  •morchR.ndis-cs  ~;ool  and  m.ohair;  and  the  National  Pecan  Marketing 
Association,  Jackson,  Mississippi  sells  pecans. 

The  Farm  Board  gives  counsel  and  assistance  to  these  national  marketing 
agencies . 

Tliere  are  many  farm.ers'  cooperatives  that  have  not  yet  reached  the  national 
stage  in  the  develoxoent  of  producer-owned  selling  organizations.  Growers' 
cooperatives  handling  more  th^n  thirty  farri  products,  not  miarketed  "by  the  na.tiona! 
agencies,  have  "been  given  financial  or  other  aid  "by  the  l^.m  Board.    These  co- 
operatives market  fluid  md Ik,  "butter,  cheese,  eggs,  chickens,  turkeys,  to"bacco,  h 
rice,  peanuts,  walnuts,  grapefruit,  orariges,  fresh  grapes,  raisins,  figs,  "berries 
pears,  pl^xis,  apricots,  apples,  prunes,  peaches,  sour  cherries,  pota.toes,  soy- 
"beans,  grass  seed,  lettuce,  ca"b"oage ,  green  peas  a.nd  beans,  and  other  general 
truck  crops. 

All  of  this  infor::ation  is  contained  in  the  Federal  Farm.  Board's  new 
Bulletin  No.  3,  entitled  "Farmers  Build  Their  Marketing  Machinery . "  This 
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tulletin  deals  v/ith  the  organization  and  '.narketing  plans  of  cooperative  sales 
agencies,  territories  covered,  nentersliip ,  operation  and  loan  policies,  and 
volrae  of  business.     It  tells  how  farriers  can  narket  their  crops  cooperatively- 
through  the  new  national  agencies. 

Copies  of  the  publication  nav  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  the  Director, 
of  Infornation,  Federal  Para  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.     I  shall  repeat  the 
nu"iber  and  title  of  the  bulletin  and  the  address:     Bulletin  No.  3»  entitled  ■ 
"garners  Build  Their  Marketing  Machinery."    The  address  is:     Director  of  In- 
for.T:ation,  Federal  Farn  Board,  T?7ashi:igton,  Dc  C. 


\ 

TKS  DHOUOHT  SITL'^ITION  j    4-  ' 

A  radio  talk       Dr.  C.  T7.  T?ar^;jrton,  Secretarv,  National  Drought  Belief 
Corrr.ittee,  delivered  tliro-ogh  v^HC  and  3°  ether  radio  station?  associated  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Canpany,  Monday,  Deeenber  29,  1S30* 

— oOo — 

Definite  aid  is  no^  in  sight  for  farr.ers  in  the  drought  area  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  to  :r.ake  a  crop  in  1931.    The  $^5, 000, 000  drought 
relief  act  passed  hy  Congress  and  approved  hy  the  President  on  Decencer  20 
contemplates  the  -■•aking  of  loans  to  f"r-.iers  ^ho  are  unable  to  ohtain  financial 
assistance  fron  local  sources  for  the  purchase  of  sesd,  fertilizer,  feed  for 
workstock  and  fuel  and  oil  for  tractors.    Hov  -Ghese  loans  are  to  he  obtained 
and  under  wha,t  conditions  they  will  he  nade  are  questions  which  no  doubt  are 
uppemost  in  the  .-ninds  of  r^any  farmer s. 

The  organization  and  r.iachlnery  fcr  bundling  these  loans  is  being  set  up 
and  will  be  ready  proiiptly  after  Gongreso  appropriates  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  out  the  ter-.is  of  the  drought  relief  act.     It  is  ejcpected  tliat  this  ap- 
propriation will  be  Tuade  soon  after  Congress  reconvenes  on  January  5*  Blanks 
to  be  used  in  applying  for  loans  will  be  supplied  to  county  agricultural  agents 
who  will  distribute  then  to  banks  and  other  places  where  they  will  be  readily 
available  for  farmers.     Information  regarding  where  these  blanks  can  be  obtained 
will  be  printed  in  local  papers  throughout  the  drought  area.    These  blanks  will 
be  accompanied  by  printed  instructions  on  just  how  to  obtain  a  loan.  County 
agr ic-al tural  agents,  local  bankers  and  others  will  be  prepared  to  help  individual 
farmers  in  filling  out  their  applications  and  in  makring  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments.   In  meiing  application,  information  must  be  given  'hy  each  farmer  regard- 
ing the  crop  or  crops  he  wishes  to  plant  and  the  workstock  for  which  he  must 
b^jy  feed.    He  will  also  be  asked  to  report  his  indebtedness  and  the  acreage  and 
yield  of  the  crops  he  grew  in  1930*    Each  applicant  v/ill  sign  a  promissory 
note  and  as  sec-'ority  will  give  a  mortgage  on  the  crops  he  is  to  grow  in  1931- 

In  eadi  county  thei*e  will  be  a  local  advisory  ccnnlttGe  which  will  pass 
on  all  apx)lications  for  loans.    This  committee  will  consist  of  well-known 
citizens  of  the  county  who  have  the  confidence  of  farmers  and  business  men. 
The  committee  in  most  cases  will  be  made  up  of  one  barJcer  and  two  farmers. 
All  applications  for  Isans  by  individtsal  farm.ers  must  be  suhmitted  to  this 
local  comrndttee  for  approval.  ^ 

VITaen  an  application  for  a  loan  has  been  anprjved  "by  a  local  committee 
the  application  will  be  forwarded  to  one  of  the  regional  offices  through 
which  the  act  will  be  administered,    '^hos^  regional  offices  will  be  located 
at  several  convenient  points  in  the  drought  area.    There  should  be  little 
difficult^'  experienced  in  handling  applications  for  loans  promptly,  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  administering  similar  but  smaller  appro- 
priations for  loans  in  various  flood,  drought  and  storm  areas  since  I92I. 
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^hcn  the  applicntion' f  or  a  loin  reaches  the  reeicn-il  office,  it  v'ill 
Tdo  exar.ined  oj  a  person  f•^:.;ili5.r  '-'ith  crop  producti3n  requirements  in  the 
pr.rticular  State  in  which  the  applicant  lives,  who  v'ill  deter;iine  how  rmch 
is  needed  for  seed,  fertilizer,  and  feed.    A  lav/yer  att3ched  to  the  staff 
of  the  office  will  exanincj  the  note  r.nd  crop  :?.ortgage  to  seu  that  they  are 
in  legal  for:.i.    Pin-^l  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  loan  can  he  granted 
will  ■'be  ::rAe  at  the  regional  office.     Tnen  a  loan  is  approved,  check  will 
"be  drawn  to  the  "borrower  1     The  first  checi:  will  be  for  only  a  part  of  the 
loan,  as  the  fun.ls  will  he  advanced  in  instalnents  as  needed  "by  each  "borrower. 

So  :uich  for  the  prcced^jre  to  "be  followed  in  o"btnining  a  loan  fron  the 
Government  for  crop  production  -purposes.    Before  I  le-rve  the  subject,  hov.'ever, 
let  :'\e  ';.iake  two  things  clear.     First,  loans  will  be  aade  only  to  those  who 
suffered  serious  crop  losses  fron  drought  or  stoma  in  1930'  ^^^^  second,  these 
loans  will  be  lir-.ited  to  those  who  have  no  other  way  to  finance  their  crop  pro- 
duction in  1931*     Those  whose  crops  v^rere  not  danaged  or  destroyed  in  193*^  ^'^'^ 
those  who  can  obtain  fiends  or  supplies  fron  cth^r  sources  such  as  local  banks 
or  nercMnts  are  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  relief  measure. 

Now  let  u.s  see  what  is  taking  place  along  other  lines  in  connection  with 
drought  relief. 

On  Dece-.iber  20  tho  su:::  of  $80,000,000  v;as  appropriated  to  be  appor- 
tioned a:r.ong  all  the  States  as  a  teriporary  advance  of  f^mds  with  which  to  r.ieet 
Federal  aid  road  funds  already  provided.    The  States  are  thur.  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  in-.ediately  funds  of  their  own  to  match  the  regu.lar  Federal 
aid  road  fijjids  '"h'^t  are  available  to  the:a,  and  provision  is  aiade  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  the  s'xis  advanced  over  a  loeriod  of  five  years  commencing  with  the 
fiscal  year  1933.  ^7  "."'"king  deductions  from^  the  regul-'.r  Federal  aid  apportion- 
:"-ents. 

These  advanced  funds,  together  with  thu  regular  Federal  aid  funds  already 
available,  make  possible  an  im;  Mediate  expendit-ijre  for  Federal  aid  road  con- 
struction, supported  entirely  by  the  Federal  G-overir.;ent ,  to  the  a:-.ouni^'  of 
$168,000,000. 

Of  this  sua,  the  aaount  ava.ilable  for  expenditui'o  in  the  21  States  in  the 
drought  area  is  $85,000,000,  and,  to  the  extent  tiiat  Glim.atic  conditions  will 
perait,  these  States  are  thus  enabled  to  begin  at  once  road  v/ork  totaling  that 
anoimt . 

The  Forest  Service  is  oushing  the  biiilding  of  forest  roads  and  trails  in 
the  National  Forests  'md  since  July  1,  has  expended  $273,000  on  this  work. 
Present  day  read  building  d>er.ands  the  use  of  aachinex-y  and  skilled  operators, 
but  local  farm  labor  is  b^ing  eaiployed  on  •^ll  projects  v/herever  it  is  at  all 
practical.    Heads  of  f-   ilies  are  giv^n  preference  and  soaetimes  a  new  crev/  is 
taken  on  every  two  weeks  to  benefit  as  many  fa:ailies  as  possible.     Supplies  are 
bought  locally,  which  also  offers  a  little  extra  inco:-.e  to  so:ae  faraers  in  the 
vicinity.    The  cliaate  of  most  of  the  eastern  forest  region  porm.it s  v.dnter  road 
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vrork  9jid  constr-action  prot^r-ms  will  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  available  funds 
perr.-.it .    An  onergency  appropriation  voted  a  fe-.?  days  ago  provides  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  additional  for  work  in  the  L'ational  forests  in  the  Eastern  and 
Mississippi  Valley  States. 

The  buying  of  land  needed  for  the  National  forests  is  also  being  actively 
J        pushed  in  the  drought  area.    Dm-ing.  the  period  fror.  July  1  to  ITove-uber  2U,  1930> 
■         g6,000  acres  of  land  in  the  States  severely  afflicted  by  drought  uas  "bought  by 

the  Forest  Service,  for  \/hich  $309,000  '<.7^.s  paid.    Purchase  of  500,000  acres  -lore 
,        in  the  dro^jight  area  ha?,  been  approved  °.nd  payment  will  be  '.'"lade  as  soon  as  the 

titles  are  cleared-  through  the  Of --ice  of  the  Attorney  General.    These  sales  will 
bring  $1,639>000  of  Federal  nonoy  into  the  drought  territory.  Prospective 
p-orehases  of  forest  l-^nd  which  are  being  negotiated,  as  fast  as  possible  include 
about  630,000  additional  acres  and  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $2,UlO,000. 

A  coir.iittee  representing  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  3ed  Cposs,  and 
the  Departiiient  of  A^ricilture  hr.s  prepared  a  special  publication  entitled, 
"Buy  Health  Protection  with  your  Pood  Money,"  \.'hich  has  been  sent  to  all  hone 
der.onstration  agents,  £ed  Cross  workers  and  other  trained  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  halpi'n'g:  to  Pl^.n  neals  which  will  protect  the  health  of  those 
faTiilies  who  h.ave  had  to  cut  down  their  food  allowance  because  of  the  drought 
or  uner.iployriont .    This  publication  cont.ains  '.^ininra  -qrket  orders  for  a  week 
for  fa:nilies  of  different  sizes  and  other  nutrition  inf or*'-i?-tion  in  a  handy/  and 
usable  forn. 

The  large  number  of  fall  gardens  planted  in  the  southern  drought  states  after 
the  fall  rains  began  have  been  of  gre8.t  value  in  supplying  winter  food  for  farm 
fanilies.     In  the  Oklahoma  drought  counties  it  is  esti::iated  that  3S,000  farn 
fa:nilies  planted  gardens.    Many  of  these  garden  vegetables  have  been  canned. 
In  Arkansas,  the  canning  of  22,359  cans  of  beef  and  3>5bS  cans  of  chicken  is 
re-DQrted. 

In  Kentucky,  hone  demonstration  agents  have  helped  in  the  canning  of 
*'        vegetables,  fruits,  and  cu].l  beeves  and  chickens  and  in  the  preservation  of  eggs. 

The  relief  work  in  Zentucky  is  now  largely  directed  toward  the  clothing  problen. 

Hone  denonstration  clubs  and  relief  conaittees,  under  the  direction  of  hone 
>         denonstration  agents,  are  busy  renodeling  and  renovating  clothing  for  needy 

fanilies  in  the  county.    The  nenbers  of  one  hone  denonstration  club  in  Mpdison 

Co-'jinty  have  already  n^de  IO3  garnents  for  f?^nilies  in  their  crnnunity. 

The  people  in  Uebstar  Pa,rish,  Louisiana.,  have  continued  their  good  work. 
After  canning  all  the  vo.gctp-'hlGs  available  in  the  parish  for  their  winter  food 
supply,  they  plannsd  to  cv>n  afe  least  I50  beeves  before  Ckri^^tnas.    Most  of  this 
canning  was  done  at  conn'onity  centers.    The  school  board  bought  sealers  and 
eleven  stean  retorts  and  the  Policy  Jury  bought  a  carload  of  cans-50,000  cans- 
for  sale  a.t  cost  and  for  use  in  canning  surplus  supplies  of  vegetables  to  be 
donated  to  those  who  h£-.d  none. 

Over 


S'ar-.iers  in  several  States  "^re  pooling  their  feed  orders  and  Duying  co- 
operatively in  order  to  s-..ve  :~oney.  In  Missisaipoi ,  catout  200  carloads  of  feed 
v/ere  bought  "by  local  far-i  lDi:ireaus  at  an  estir-.ated  saving  of  $5  per  ton  or  a  l 
total  saving  of  $20,000.  In  Butler  County,  Missouri,  the  coubined  benefits  of  * 
pooling  "nd  of  the  reduced  freight  rates  available  to  farmers  in  the  drought  \ 
area  on  shipnents  I'lade  before  Novep.ber  30  ar.ounted  to  20  cents  a  bushel  on  #1 
wheat,  25  cents  a  bushel  on  corn  ^nd  25  cents  a  bushel  on  oats. 

For  nany  far..iers  in  the  drought  area,   the  ivinter  "'ill  be  a  difficult  one. 
Very  generally,  hovever,  folks  are  working  together,  r.aking  the  nost  of  v/hat 
they  have.    Those  v/ho  arc  able  are  extending  help  to  the  unfortunate  ones  who 
h-^.ve  little  or  nothing.    Co-anty,  State,  and  National  agencies  are  working  to- 
gether to  provide  e"'ploy;aent ,  and  nor  th'\t  Congress  h^s  nade  provision  for  seed 
and  fertilizer  loans,  the  problc:r.  of  ho'-'  to  finance  next  spring's  planting  should 
be  less  difficult  01  solution. 


